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It is a weary climb to that lonely attic 
room after each fruitless day’s search 
for work. Weary, too, is the climb up 
from the bottom of the list of Candi- 








ont dates for Annuities. We can shorten 
this climb for them if you will help us. 
rful 
lets 
‘9 A few weeks 
me ago a New 
de Zealand 
ave Reader 
“ sent £25, 
tab- 
vie Who will follow this example? There 
1% must be many others of equal goodwill. 
a Big generosity is not peculiar to the 
N Jominions, nor even to New Zealand. 
: Here are ladies who have been waiting 
Ad. 4, 5, and even 6 years. Must they go 
- on waiting? Who will follow New 
| Zealand’s lead? 
Mmcn 





GOVERNESSES'’ BENEVOLENT 
c INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 VICTORIA 2491 
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Wilt you help these Charities ? 


A donation,-however small, will make.all the 
difference to those who are in need of help this Easter. 


Send your cheque 


‘direct, or to the Appeals Secretary, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, by whom all donations will be gratefully acknowledged. 





Happ 
Childhood 


-THE HAPPIEST DAYS of 
life are said ta be_those of 
ehildhood. © For’ many child- 
ren. wanton cruelty and 
ignorant neglect bring only 
misery and tears. Will you 
not help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
ensure happy days for child- 
ren? Last year this National 
Society gave life freed from 
fear to 113,034 little ones. 


Please send 
Faster Gift t« 
Treasurer, Sir 
-_ att Truscott, Bt., 
ATIONAL 
soc IETY F on 
THE PRE a fag 
TION Fr 
CRUELTY Cro 
CUILDREN, Vic- 
tory House, 
Leicester Square, 


London, W.C. 2. President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT 


HOT TEA| 


BREAD AND DRIPPING 
AT MIDNICHT 


is given free to hun- 
dreds of homeless and 
ungry men and women 
es THE 

LADY’S ALL-NIGHT 
TRAVELLING CAFE, 
which has never failed 

them yet. 


OVER 77,000 FREE MEALS AND 
26,000 BED AND BREAKFAST 
TICKETS GIVEN LAST YEAR 


Please help by sending an Easter gift of money to:— 
MISS BETTY BAXTER, 


THE SILVER LADY FUND, 
6 Tudor Street, London, E.C.4, Eng. 





oPy’s CHI 


183,541 BABIES 


have been born, 25,500 Doctors, 
Midwives and Maternity Nurses 
tramed at the City of London 
Maternity Hospital. 


INVALUABLE WORK, 
ECONOMICALLY DONE 
FOR 186 YEARS. 


to, 


Ving & ow™ 
Will you be like Friday's Child, loving and giving and help 


us maintain our efficiency? We need £2,000 additional 
inccme. Repairs are essential. We will be delighted” to 
send you our annual report, or better still—come and see— 
you will be welcomed. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Barnes, Appeals Secretary, 


CITY OF LONDON MATERNITY HOSPITAL 
102 CITY ROAD - €E.C.1 


_ These are the “ 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 
HUNGER and SICKNESS 


soulmates ” of the poorest Slum People and Little 
Folk of “DARKEST EAST LONDON.” Only those who work 
amongst them fully realise what life, after the long wet and trying 
winter and epidemic of “ flu,” with much consequential illness and 
distress, means to the poorest of this poverty-stricken district. We 
must succour them, trying “ Christlike” to relieve their desperate 
plight. Will you mercifully help to brighten the sad lot of these most 
needy souls by sending a welcome gift and “ thank-offering ” for our 
Easter Half-Crown Fund, for food and warm clothing and for Easter- 
tide blessings for ‘tlie little ones, to the 


SALMON LANE MISSION 


CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14, 
E. Percy Dénnis (Hon, Supt. Minister). 
NEARLY HALF A’ CENTURY’S ACCREDITED VOLUNTARY 
WORK IN; THE POOREST AND NEEDIEST EAST END, 


NO SALARIES OR ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES! 


Donations and Legacies especially needed to carry on 
this good werk “in Perpetuity.” 








ISOLATED LIVES... 


spent in a world wherein no friendly voice can ever 
penetrate, where gladsome sounds of nature, of music, 
of laughter, are all excluded. A silent and unhearing 
world for those who are Deaf and Dumb. Please help 
this Association to relieve their intense loneliness and 
isolation, and through’their staff of trained workers to 
replace misery and despair with hope and happy 
usefulness, poverty and unemployment with  self- 
support and self-respect. 


6,000 Deaf and Dumb in London, Middlesex, Essex, 
and Surrey are within the area served by this 
Association. 


@ Your send Gift will be welcomed by Grahan W. 
Simes, Secretary, Royal Association in Aid of the 


DEAF & DUMB 


413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 





KASTER ! 


HELP TO MAKE SPRINGTIME FOR THE 
SHIA FTESBURY 
SOCIETY « xsv. 


BY A SURPRISE GIPT. 


THEIR) MAJESTIES THE KING, THE 
QUEEN, and QUEEN MARY. 


Treasurer: Sir Charles J, OQ. Sanders, K.B.E. 


FOR 93 YEARS A PIONEER IN CHILD WELFARE. 


Funds are much needed for its varied service for 
London’s poor and crippled children. 


Please send to Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 
John Kirk House, 32 John Street, London, W.C.1 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL, QUEEN’S HALL. 
MONDAY, MAY 3rd, at 7 p.m. 


PATRONS: 
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‘The Bible Society has pleasure in 
announcing its 


CORONATION EDITIONS 


OF THE SCRIPTURES 
Price 







With Coronation Design in Gold. 

swat Ruby 32mo, leather cloth, red edges 2/6 
No: C20 Minion 16mo, Central References, 

leather cloth yapp, art-gilt edges... 4/- 
NEW TESTAM ENT. - With Ghiniiien 
Design“in Gold. 

No. C30 Nonpareil 16mo, leather cloth, gilt 

edges . ++ ' 1/3 
NEW TESTAMENT. With Cid 


in Silver. 
baie Minion 32mo, cilia cloth, coloured 
edges «+ 6d. 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOH No With 
Coronation Design in Gold. 
No. C40 Long Primer 24mo, _— in para- 
graphs, boards ... ‘ “ w= Gd. 
















These editions, which may be had in either blue or red 
| bindings, are specially recommended for distribution in 
_ Day and Sunday Schools and other Y outh Organisations. 







| They may be ordered through any bookseller. 


ME BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
































AN EASTER OFFERING for 


BARNARDO’S-— 


The Largest Family in the World! 


8,200 children, whose chance in life began 

with their admission to Barnardo’s, daily 

look to these Homes for their every necd. 

Feeding, clothing, housing, educating and 

training destitute boys and girls has been 

the work of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for over 

70 years. 

120,000 
have been admitted: 
5 come in daily. 

Will you send an 10 to feed one child 
Eastertide Gift of = for a fortnight ? 


Cheques, etc., should be crossed and addressed :—Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 


22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E..1. 








JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one's in- 
stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
on, Treasurer. Secretary. 




























AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. 
SOUTHAMPTON ~- LIVERPOOL ~- BIRMINGHAM 





ROYAL MAIL 








BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., B.C.3 
= MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 


















ésce-é, PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8° & V3 


































Stanboroughs with the confidence of recovery—be looked after with 
the competence of a fully qualified medical staff. 
Masseurs, Masseuses, Laboratory Technician, Radiologist, Dietician. 
The Stanboroughs 
and easily accessible to London (30 mins.) 
latest methods in Hydrotherapy, 
Maternity cases, Rheumatic Afflictions, 





these are warning 
signals that your health is 
tried beyond its conn 
You could rest at Th 


. Worried? 


Resident Physicians, 


1s beautifully situated in its own wooded park, 
Treatments include the 
Electrotherapy, ete. Surgical and 
and Neurosis, 


Prospectus and information from the Manager, 














The STANBOROUGHS Hydro 


Stanborough Park (11), Watford, Herts. _;Phone; Carton 


Watford) 2262-3, 
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The Spice of 
Adventure 


ROM May onwards wild animal life in the 
Speed National Park—the world’s largest game 
reserve—is at its best. To dnve with perfect 
safety through mile after mile of open and forest 
country, where untamed denizens of the jungle roam 
at will, is an adventure worth going far to experience. 


South Africa spreads couniless gems of scenic beauty 
before her guests. The Victoria Falls—in full water 
at this season—presents a magnificent spectacle with 
its millions of gallons plunging ceaselessly down through 
the smoke of rising spray. ~ 


In this land of sunshine and surprises there is no 
room for dullness, no time for boredom. Every day 
brings new delights, new adventures, new experiences. 


Two or three months, including a delightful fair- 
weather voyage of 134 (or 164) days in each direction, 
is all the time required for this “‘adventurous”’ holiday. 


Consult vour Travel Agent or write to the Tourist 
Bureau, South Africa House, London, W.C.2, for 
descriptive brochures of Southern Africa. 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 









Many of the patients who come to 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


are poor, and poverty coupled with the fear 
of approaching blindness, all too often make 
mere existence a struggle against seemingly 
impossible odds. Restored sight in such 
cases, turns despair into hope, and enables 
some poor body to pick up again the threads 
of everyday life with a new courage. 


PLEASE HELP SUCH WORK. 














MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL / 
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Two Steeples Socks and 
Underwear ure made by 
men who take pride in 
their work. 


Highest grade wovis and 
alternative materials are carefully developed, 
process by process, into finished garments 
worthy of your confidence. There are under- 
wear styles for all occasions. Made from rich 
pure wools for treacherous days; fine quality 
mixtures of wool and cotton; siltaray fabrics: 
100% Sea island €otton, ete. Examine the 
well-made ‘Two Steeples Darcuna Underwear 
at your outfitter’s. Three weights, 8/6, 9/6 
and 10/6 per garment, all sizes. 


Two Steeples 
Underwear ForMen 


We have a-pattern booklet that we sirall be 
pleased to send you. Write Dept. 53, Two 
Stecples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 
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E men must be killed in Spain it is perhaps better that 
they should be Italians than Spaniards. For the 
Taians have no conceivable business in Spain at all. 
en and Frenchmen and Russians have joined 
oe side or the other because they believed in what that 
side was fighting for. But the Italians, as many prisoners 
captured by the Government forces in the past week have 
tstified, ‘did not even know they were going to Spain. They 
etlisted for Ethiopia, some of them because they were out 
of work, atid found themselves in due course landed on 
soil. As individuals, indeed, they are meeting a 
tt-and undeserved fate, but there is little ground for 
commiserating with the Italian Government on the losses 
susttined by the forces it-has sent to Spain. How heavy 
those lasses.are cannot .be-accurately computed, but it seems 
dear that the thrust on Madrid from the north-east was 
caried out solely by organised Italian forces, which after 
an initial success were routed by a Government air attack 
which inflicted heavy casualties, while the Government 
militiamen rounded up some 250 Italian prisoners. The 
counter-attack is continuing, and another villag> occupied 
by Italians is said to have been surrounded. General Miaja 
8 wisely treating his prisoners with clemency, and their 
tumber seems likely to be swelled by desertions. But the 
lull in the fighting round the capital is only temporary. 
Madrid is still in serious danger. 


* * x * 


























A great deal will depend on whether any further help 
ftom outside gets in to either side in Spain, and on whether 
‘the foreign forces already there are withdrawn. Both 

tmany and Italy long ago declared themselves in favour 
of the latter principle, but their representatives on the non- 
intervention committee now decline to discuss it unless 
the sequestration of the gold deposits said to have been 











NEWS OF THE WEEK 


placed abroad by the Spanish Government is discussed 
simultaneously. That proposal the Russian representative 
is resolutely resisting, and deadlock on both points prevails. 
But the control arrangements are now at work, and Lord 
Cranborne repeated in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
that there had been no known violation of the non-inter- 
vention agreement since it came into force on February 2oth. 
It appears that either before or after that date the Valencia 
Government offered in effect to put Spanish Morocco at 
the disposal of Great Britain and France on condition those 
countries could secure the withdrawal of all foreign volunteers 
from Spain. The offer could obviously not be accepted 
without a breach of the non-intervention agreement, and 
it has been declined. But the future of Spanish Morocco 
is a question to which some thought must be given. If 
the Republican Government wins it may be anxious to 
rid itself of the Morocco incubus and there will be no lack 
of aspirants to possession of the territory. 
* x x * 

Congress and Office 

Though it is still premature to assume definitely that 
Congress will accept office in India in those provinces where 
it holds a majority, the probability that that will happen 
increases daily. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is still hostile 
to the idea, but Mr. Gandhi favours it, and the Congress 
Working Committee has devised a serviceable formula 
recommending acceptance of office provided “the leader 
of the Party in the Legislature is able to state publicly that, 
so long as he and his Cabinet act within the Constitution, the 
Governor will not use his special powers of interference or 
set aside the advice of the Ministers.” That should be read 
in the light of the admirable speech in which Lord Linlithgow 
declared on Monday that it would be the duty and privilege 
of the Governors of Provinces, and of the Governor-General, 
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to cooperate with provincial Ministers in a spirit of sympathy, 
helpfulness and’collaboration. These are moré than words. 
It is obvious that the first'aim of every Governor will be to co- 
operate to the utmost extent with his ministers and to avoid 
conflict at any reasonable cost.- A-geod deal may~ depend 
on what construction is placed on the words “ within the 
Constitution ” in the Congress Working Committee’s formula, 
but if Congress majorities in the provinces desire to take 
office, as they pretty clearly do, there should be no great 
difficulty in reaching such agreement with the Governor 
as would enable them to declare their conditions fulfilled. 
* * x x 


The Churches in Germany 


In the course of the religious struggle in Germany, the 
conflict between Christianity and National Socialism becomes 
more acute, and the desire of moderates on both sides 


to patch up a compromise grows increasingly difficult to _ 


realise. A month ago Herr Hitler ordered Reichsminister 
Kerrl to arrange new elections to the Synod of the Evangelical 
Church ; it is understood that Herr Kerrl has submitted four 
schemes to. the Fihrer, each of which has been rejected. 
One of the chief difficulties in holding the elections is that 
the. confessional. Church refuses to recognise Herr Kerrl 
as a fit person to supervise them, because of a speech of his 
in February, in which he described the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ as “ ridiculous.” He also claimed that 
Herr Hitler is the direct instrument of God ; Pastor Nieméller, 
on the other hand, characterises the Fiihrer as the “ golden 
calf around which our people dance,” and refuses to take 
part in the election unless it is held on the clear issue of 
the incompatibility of ‘ Biblical Christianity’ with the 
doctrines of the German-Christians. It is hardly surprising 
that Herr Kerrl’s plans have broken down. The relations 
of the State with the Catholics are little better than with 
the Evangelicals, and the Vatican has had to recognise that 
Herr Hitler pays no more respect to the Concordat than he 
does to international treaties. 
*x * x * 


The Paris Riots 


The riot which broke out at Clichy, an industrial suburb 
of Paris, on Tuesday night gives some indication of the 
passions aroused in the Paris workers by Fascism in France. 
The Parti Social Frangais, which is the illegal Croix de Feu 

‘under another name, had taken a cinema in which to hold a 
meeting. This legitimate exercise of the right of free speech 
appears to have been taken as an act of provocation. The 

- cinema was attacked by 5,000 anti-Fascists, who were driven 
back by gardes mobiles, mounted Republican guards, and 
Colonel de la Roque’s own supporters. In the riot five men 
were killed and over 200 injured, including the Mayor of 
Clichy and M. Blumel, private secretary to M. Blum. The 
volume of the casualties is sufficient evidence of the 
violence of the riot, which shows how easily the progress 
of M. Blum’s government may be disturbed by spontaneous 
outbreaks of this kind. The prolonged Cabinet meeting on 
Wednesday shows that the Government is conscious of that, 
and the protest strikes called for Thursday show that it 
has reason to b>. 

* * * * 
Japan’s New Foreign Policy 

Messages reaching various daily papers from Tokyo con- 
firm the impression that the tendency towards a modification 
of Japanese foreign policy referred to in these columns. last 
week is genuine and is continuing. The army’s drive for 
expansion in China has definitely failed. China has grown 
stronger instead of weaker, and at the same time the German- 
Japanese agreement (on hostility to the Comintern) has. been 
received with disapproval throughout the world, particularly 
in Great Britain—and Japan is stil! anxious to stand well 
with British opinion. The new Foreign Minister, M. Sato, 
is plainly setting his face in a different direction, and the 





signs are that he is being supported by his Prime 
and tolerated by the army. « If this is so M. Sato oy.” 
receive the fullest assurances, : official and unoficl 
this country of a welcome for'the more liberal rare by 
~seeking ‘to apply. The restoration of cordiaf: BP 
tween Britain and Japan—it is no use Pretending thet ks 
do not need restoring—would re-establish confidence ty 
throughout Asia. The condition of such restoration i l 
recognition by Japan of certain principles in in a 
- relations which to this country are fundamental. M 
is clearly conscious of that, and it is for the British Gor 
ment to do everything possible to show that his pole. 
It is a good sign that Japan, unlike Germany and Italy, 


’ been taking part in the discussions on raw materials at Gene}, 


It would be a better if she would abandon her intentigg, 
set a new standard in naval armaments by mounting I6ing 
guns on battleships. 


* * * * 


Democracy in Russia 


Recent events in Moscow may have tended to objcy 
in the public mind the active preparations that are hey 


made for the coming elections under the new constituti, 


Last week the Government published the decision of i 


‘ Central Committee of the Communist Party to give ra. 


and-file members a voice in the making of policy and in ty 
appointment of party officials by introducing the Princip 
of election and the secret ballot in place of voting by show ¢ 
hands. This was followed by publication of the speech » 
the party conference of M. Zudanoff, assistant secretary 
the Party, in which he insisted on the need for new metho: 
if opposition was to be overcome. The secret ballot and th: 
new Constitution would, he pointed out, allow the oppositior 
from Right and Left, to prosecute. its ends by legal method 
The methods hitherto used by the Party would no longer 
possible. If Communism was to win, it must choose cand: 
dates not for mere orthodoxy but for the popular confiden: 
they aroused ; as the Party had only 2,000,000 member, 
in some cases. it must necessarily give its support to nor- 
party candidates. It seems, therefore, that the Party i 
ready to face the consequences implicit in the new Constit- 
tion. The elections to Party offices will be held on May 201, 
and will be followed by the All-Union ‘elections to counci 
and Parliaments. Western Europe will watch their resuls 
with a lively interest. * 
x * * * 


The German Press 


The last week has produced several examples of th 
conditions to which censorship and State control hart 
reduced the German Press. After the attack of Mr. La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York, on Herr Hitler in an address to th 
Jewish-American League, the Angriff described his audience 
as 10,000 Jewish prostitutes dragged off the streets; thi 
was followed by a series of attacks on the United State 
which would be unprintable in any other country. Tk 
American Ambassador’s strong protest in Berlin was a 
reported in the Press, which continues its attacks. Th 
censorship also suppressed all reports of General Goring’ 
passionate warning to anyone who attempted to assassinalt 
Hitler; and of the speech in which Herr Weiss, head ¢ 
the Nazi Press Institute, protested against the methods by 
which Julius Streicher, owner of the Stiirmer and Gauleite 
of Franconia, has lately made the Press ridiculous. (Het 
Streicher recently forced a number of dramatic critics 10 
on the stage and attempt to give a song-and-dance ful, 
to induce in them a fitting respect for professional artis 
At Herr Streicher’s demand Herr Weiss’ speech was ut 
pressed, but not. before a few papers had reported his com 
ments on Streicher himself, on the lack of initiative in & 


German Press, the poor quality of what it had to offer t 


public and its subjection to official and unofficial interventiot 
Such rare signs of restiveness are instructive. 
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—— St 
army Reform Saree rs 
Mr, Duff Cooper won deserved applause when in intro- 
j cing the Army Estimates in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday - he announced the reforms to be introduced in the 
 anmy. They are not in any way surprising.; as the Secretary 
for Wat admitted, some of them have been advocated for 
three-quarters of a century ; but they may succeed in giving 
Mr. Duff Cooper what he and most of the country want— 
“an Army popular, pleasant and attractive to well-educated 
men.” The Army, as a career, is to be improved by giving 
added opportunities for vocational training, and the 
numbers of commissions from the ranks increased. The 
quality and quantity of the.feeding will be improved ; butter 
will be substituted for margarine, and the soldier will 
receive four meals a day. Above all, stoppages from 
pay to provide equipment will be abolished; and men 
will be released from the extra year’s service abroad 
at the end of their period of service. These are handsome 
concessions to those who have for so long pressed for reform, 
and Mr. Duff Cooper is to be congratulated. They will make 
the soldier’s life an easier and a-better one ; but though Mr. 
Duff Cooper gave interesting: details of the mechanisation 
of the Army, he had to postpone any definite statement 
on the future of the Cardwell “ linked battalion ” system, 
nor was he entirely reassuring on the output of medium 
and heavy tanks. 


* x * * 


A King's Counsel’s Counsel 

When a boy of eighteen attempts to seduce a member of 
the Royal Air Force from duty he is sent to prison for twelve 
months. Since that sentence is being appealed against 
there can be no comment on it here. Neither is any extensive 
comment called for—mere textual quotation is as eloquent 
as any comment—on the speech in which Sir Stafford Cripps, 
a former Law Officer of the Crown, informed his audience 
that “today you have the most glorious opportunity that 
the workers have ever had if you will only use the necessity 
of capitalism in order to get power yourselves. The capital- 
ists are in your hands. Refuse to make munitions, refuse to 
make armaments and they are helpless. They would have 
to hand the control of the country over to you.” General 
incitement of this order may not be legally actionable ; 
that is a question to which Sir Stafford’s successors as Law 
Officers of the Crown will no doubt give attention. There 
may, moreover, be a natural tendency to dismiss the affair 
as “only Cripps again.”” But when a man secure of wealth 
and comfort himself sees fit to urge working men to a course 
which would leave them workless and penniless he lays 
himself under a moral condemnation tenfold more damaging 
than any legal sentence. 


*x x * * 
Pre-Coronation 


In an article on a later page of this issue Mr. E. M. Forster 
gives effective and characteristic expression to the growing 
and widespread feeling that the Coronation arrangements 
are in danger of being elaborated to excess. Mr. Forster’s 
article is his own, and not all his opinions—in particular 
those regarding the Recall to Religion—are necessarily 
those of The Spectator. Neither does his article cover the 
whole ground ; it does not profess to, and could not within 
the allotted space. The value of a ceremony dignified and 
impressive, and linked with the past by its historic pageantry, 
deserves to be emphasised. But a nation that did itself 
honour by the restraint and calm with which it received 
an abdication will do well to set some limit to the concen- 
tation of its energy and resources on a Coronation at a time 
80 critical for this continent and this country. There can 
be no limit to loyal fervour ; there can be reason and moder- 
ation in the expression given to it. And for those who do 
not Know Kipling’s “ Recessional ” by heart this is a fitting 
Moment to memorise it, 


-The Week in Parliament 


Our. Parliamentary. correspondent writes: Not probably 
at any time in post-War history has the death of an elder 
statesman caused such a sense of personal loss as the passing 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain. He was no legendary figure 
from a vanished age, but a man who to the last week of his 
life had taken his full part in the life of the House and in the 
cut-and-thrust of. debate. In the last five years he had 
become in a remarkable fashion the leader of the back-benchers, 
and when revolts against the Government were brewing, 
the first question necessary to ask in measuring the chances 
of their success was whether Sir Austen was a supporter or 
an opponent. The memorial addresses on Wednesday 
afternoon reached heights of eloquence I have never heard 
approached in the House. But the phrase that will be 
remembered when all else is forgotten is that in which Mr. 
Lloyd George, looking across at the empty corner seat, 
high up on the third bench below the gangway, pictured him 
as “ the man on the watch tower,” the unsleeping guardian 
of Parliamentary institutions and democratic liberties. 

* * * * 

In spite of the poor attendance of Members, which still 
continues a feature of the session, the discussion of the 
Army Estimates produced a keen debate anda remarkably 
high level of speeches. Mr. Duff Cooper wisely abandoned 
his truculent, combative manner, and deeply impressed the 
House with a speech in which he examined every difficulty of 
recruiting and made constructive proposals for their removal. 
The reply of the Opposition was a refreshing indication of 
how far their. minds have moved on the question of re- 
armament. Mr. Lawson frankly declared that the Labour 
Party was ready to support new armaments if they were 
intended to fulfil the obligations of collective security, and 
the subsequent speeches of the Labour back-benchers were 
devoid of all party gibes and contained many practical 
suggestions as to how the recruiting deficiencies could be 
made good. It may be hoped they will be carefully studied 
in the dictator-ridden countries, for they indicate that in 
spite of party divisions inseparable from a democracy, a 
direct challenge to our Imperial security will unite the 
British nation as swiftly and solidly as in 1914. 

«x * * * 

The reforms announced by Mr. Duff Cooper in the condi- 
tions of the Army, though welcomed in all parts of the House, 
failed to satisfy the supporters of the Government. There 
was an insistent demand, led by such responsible Parlia- 
mentary spokesmen as Lord. Winterton and Mr. Amery for 
an immediate increase in Army pay and for the scrapping 
of the Cardwell system, the separation of Home and Foreign 
service, and the establishment for Empire purposes of an 
imperial gendarmerie. Later, in a speech of considerable 
Parliamentary skill, Mr. Lees Smith, from the Labour Front 
Bench, summarised the points that had been made and 
demanded that an answer should be given to them. 

* * * * 

Lobby gossip on the coming reconstruction centres round 
the names of those who are likely to resign public life. It is 
known that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will follow Mr. Baldwin 
into retirement, but there is uncertainty whether Mr. Runci- 
man wili go, too. It is an open secret that his relations 
with Mr. Chamberlain have never been very cordial, and it is 
felt that since he held his present office of President of the 
Board of Trade nearly thirty years ago, he would desire a 
change, and that the only position that would really 
interest him would be the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But Sir John Simon, as the leader of the Liberal Nationals, 
has obviously the first claim on this. An interesting sugges- 
tion, however, is being made, that Sir John Simon might be 
persuaded to remain at the Home Office, for which work he 
is admirably suited, and that Sir Thomas Inskip should 
receive the Chancellorship. There is a growing body of 
opinion in the Conservative Party in favour of Sir Thomas 
as the next Premier after the present Chancellor, 
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N March 11th Sir Samuel! Hoare introduced in the 
House of Commons Naval Estimates amounting 
to £105,000,000. On March 16th Sir Philip Sassoon 
introduced Air Estimates amounting to £82,000,000. 
On March 17th Mr. Duff Cooper introduced Army 
Estimates of another £82,000,000. And a_ further 
£8,000,000 may be added for Ordnance Factories, 
making a grand total of a fraction under £278,000,000. 
Such is the cost of armed defence. For armed defence 
is our policy—and every other State’s likewise. Nolt me 
tangere might be taken as fit motto by every govern- 
ment in Europe. Sir Samuel Hoare devotes a con- 
siderable portion of his speech to insistence on the 
perils any enemy attempting an air attack on the British 
fleet would run. M. Maisky, putting a liberal interpre- 
tation on his functions as ambassador, proclaims to all 
whom it may concern that Russia is strong enough to 
repel an attack on her frontiers by any Power or com- 
bination of Powers, and to do it single-handed. And 
General Goering, on whose lips defiant sentiments are 
more appropriate, declares that Germany is now invinci- 
ble internally and externally and that none dare attack 
her, adding that “‘ we must grind our swords sharper and 
sharper, because this will be the best guarantee for the 
maintenance of peace.” An impressive anthology from the 
speeches of representatives of three of the chief signatories 
of the Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war. 


Where does it all leave us? How far is the fear of 
external attack genuine ? And what alternative, if any, 
to a universal and panic-stricken resort to competitive 
panoplies still offers. However firm the resolve to eschew 
prejudice and maintain objectivity at any cost, some dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the policies of the five 
Great Powers of Europe. No one certainly will accuse 
France of aggressive ambitions in any quarter of the globe. 
No one could seriously bring such a charge against this 
country either. The Swedish Foreign Minister, who 
arrived in London on Monday, affirmed, in words he 
had no need to use unless he believed them, that a strong 
Britain constituted a bastion of peace in the world. 
That truth is undeniable. Strength is not greatness. 
Armed strength can never be better, at best, than a 
deplorable necessity. But in a world in which the weak, 
whether they be Jews or pacifists or kulaks or Abyssinians, 
are the victims of persecution or aggression, to be in- 
capable of self-defence is to lie open to assault. That 
alone can justify the unprecedented armament programme 
to which this country is committed. To a large extent 
the same argument applies equally to Russia. She may 
still be carrying on a war of ideas and propaganda— 
though it is visibly slackening—but there is not the 
smallest evidence that she contemplates military aggres- 
sion anywhere; the security felt by the small States 
on her frontiers is proof to the contrary _ 


With Germany and Italy the case is palpably different. 
Their policy has been displayed in Spain, where their 
intervention has added incalculably to the duration and 
intensity of the civil war. The organised detachments 
they have sent there have nothing in common with the 
individual French or British volunteers, though the 
distinction between their intrusion and the Russian, it is 
fair to add, is less pronounced. Italy’s belief in force 
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has been sufficiently demonstrated in Abyssinia, Herr 
Hitler’s has been‘ sufficiently demonstrated inter 
His political opponents have been crushed by force. He 
has given Germany her “ place in the world” by a Series 
of coups accompanied invariably by a calculated rattling 
of the sword, achieving with the maximum of external 
unsettlement what he could unquestionably have secured 
by the reassuring process of agreement. And the 
unrest deliberately stimulated in Austria and Czechosy. 
vakia and the scorn systematically poured on everything the 
League of Nations stands for, combined with the spectacu- 
lar “ guns before butter” programme, are factors which 
account amply for the mistrust Germany’s attitude js 
inspiring throughout Europe today. 


It is a sombre and profoundly depressing picture, but 
the greater the tension the more urgent the need for even 
minor alleviations. The non-intervention agreement 
in Spain, not only maintained but even strengthened 
after months of effort and anxiety, is a short step in the 
right direction,—though genuine abstention may well 
have come too late. And now, after four months, we 
have German and Italian replies to the British memoran- 
dum of last November on a new Locarno agreement 
to take the place of the treaty shattered by Germany's 
armed occupation of the demilitarised Rhineland. So 
far as the two documents differ the German is obviously 
the more important. Its terms have not been published, 
but its general tenor is known. Britain and Italy are 
to guarantee France against Germany, and Germany 
against France, as before, with the rather important 
difference that there is now no demilitarised zone be- 
tween the two countries. There is to be no guarantee 
for Britain, but that is not important, as France’s guaran- 
tee under the League Covenant can be relied on. But 
the decision whether aggression has been committed 
such as to bring into play the Western agreement, 
or, apparently, France’s Eastern pacts, is to rest not with 
the League but with Britain and Italy. What is to happen 
if those countries differ is not clear; the emphasis laid 
in both capitals on “‘ the Rome-Berlin axis” brings Italy's 
qualifications as an arbiter into some question; and 
her views on aggression as expressed in relation to 
Abyssinia would make the assignment of an arbitral rdle 
to her in this case astonishing if it had not been Hert 
Hitler who proposed it. 


The new proposals are plainly not promising. None 
the less, whatever promise they do possess must be 
explored to the utmost. They are in some ways dexter- 
ously conceived, taking account as they do in particular 
of Belgium’s desire to be relieved of the obligations laid 
on her by the original Locarno Treaty. But Belgium 
has stated categorically that she repudiates none of the 
obligations of the League Covenant, and it is obviously 
the aim of the German and Italian Notes to sidetrack the 
League and its Covenant completely. Against that both 
this country and France must set their faces resolutely, 
and not out of any mere sentimental devotion to League 
ideals. ‘The basis of European peace at present must 
be a complete understanding in external politics between 
Great Britain, France and, it must be said plainly, 
Russia. But anything like a tripartite agreement would 
be a dangerous and retrogressive throw-back to the pre- 
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stem. The co-operation between those countries 
yes - art of a larger co-operation in which other 
a <4 the Little Entente Powers and Poland, Scan- 
- pr Holland and Belgium, unite. Neither a junta 
aur Western Great Powers, nor a triple entente be- 
ween Britain, France and Russia, will serve the cause 
of European peace. Only action through the League 
gecures that. Germany’s claims demand a fair hearing 
whether she registers them at Geneva or elsewhere, but 
pritzin and France can have no part in any pact which 
hys as either its aim or its result to make the League of 
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less account ‘in Europe. .Some things they cannot 
surrender. The next step lies with Mr. Eden, and it lays 
a heavy responsibility on him. He cannot and will not 
cynically sacrifice Eastern Europe to a pact of peace in 
the West. But it may still be possible to elicit from Herr 


Hitler such assurances regarding Austria and Czecho- 


slovakia as would restore confidence in that agitated 
section of the Continent. On that basis a new 
Locarno agreement, providing for some measure of 
limitation of armaments, if only in the air, might yet be 
carried through. 


CONQUERING UNEMPLOYMENT 


AST week, without much publicity, an agreement 
L was reached in the flour milling industry which 
might well serve as a model for the development of 
industry as a Whole, assuring, as it does, all wage- 
emers, with the exception of the clerical staff, in the 
British flour milling industry, of continuity of employ- 
ment and payment every week of his full weekly wage. 
If such an agreement had been reached as a result of 
industrial conflict, it would have been heralded, rightly, 
as an epoch-making achievement. Except to those for 
whom industrial conflict is an end in itself, it will seem 
even more remarkable because it has been reached by 
the joint efforts of the employers and the labour side of 
the industry. 

Like other industries, flour milling suffers at times 
from stoppages, and reduced production, the effect 
of conditions for which the industry is often not in any 
way responsible. Mills may be temporarily closed or 
work only on short time; these conditions are typical 
for modern industry and they directly affect the worker, 
He may be temporarily turned off, or work only on short 
time; in the first case, he receives unemployment 
benefit, in the second he receives a reduced wage at 
the end of the week. This insecurity of employment 
and of wages is one of the greatest evils to which the 
worker is exposed ; it may be imagined how serious 
its effects can be, materially and psychologically, when 
they are immediately reflected in the forced reduction 
of an already small weekly budget. From this in- 
security the worker is never wholly free. It conditions 
his state of life, work, thought and feeling: it is the 
more unreasonable because the worker himself has little 
responsibility for it or control over it. And when he 
8 not protected against it, it means that the costs of 
the irregular rhythm of production are first of all borne 
by the worker. 

So far as there are differences in working class and 
middle class psychology, the insecurity of the worker 
is pethaps the most important determining factor. 
The new agreement guarantees the worker his full 
weekly wage ; if he is temporarily paid off and goes on 
Unemployment benefit, or suffers reductions owing to 
short time, the difference from his full weekly wage 
will be made up. Thus the agreement recognises a 
Punciple that has never before been established in 
modern industry ; it gives the wage-carner a secure 
latus, and it recognises that his security must be a 
list charge upon the industry. In addition the agree- 
nt establishes a working week of 42 hours for shift 
Workers and 44 hours for day workers ; this reduction 


of hours will, as Mr. Ernest Bevin said, itself tend to 
even out production in an industry which has been 
highly rationalised and thus contribute still further 
to the security of the worker. It is not unreasonable 
to describe a scheme which achieves this aim as revolu- 
tionary and epoch-making ; that it has been reached by 
agreement between employers and workers makes it 
no less revolutionary. 

The parties to the agreement were the Flour Milling 
Employers Federation and the National Joint Industrial 
Council, for the workers. The Federation, which represents 
82 per cent. of the firms in the industry, has voluntarily 
accepted the scheme, which, it may be noticed, crowns 
a series of agreements which 18 years ago gave the workers 
the annual holiday with pay and has provided a wages 
and hours structure and a pensions scheme for the 
industry. This remarkable record deserves not to go 
unnoticed ; nevertheless some firms have stood aloof 
from the latest agreement, as from previous ones. 
Fortunately, the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1935 
provides that such schemes submitted on behalf of an 
industry to the Ministry of Labour can, if approved, 
be enforced on the whole industry. There is no doubt 
that the agreement is of the kind intended by the Act, 
and though there may be difficulties because clerical 
staffs are not included in it, there is every reason to 
believe it will secure the approval of the Ministry, and, 
therefore, for the first time in an entire industry the se- 
curity of the worker’s weekly wage will be enforced by law. 


The advantages given to the worker are obvious ; 


it is no less advantageous to the employer that, in a 


highly rationalised and modern industry, he. should be 
assured of a supply of skilled workers, protected against 
the deleterious effects of unemployment. It must be 
pointed out that provision has not as yet been made 
for cases where mills are closed. for indefinite periods 
or where employees are absent by illness or their own 
act, though even this is understood to be under con- 
sideration ; nor can it protect workers from the effects 
of prolonged unemployment due to permanently reduced 
production in the industry. In this last case, certainly, 
which is only likely to occur in a world slump, it is 
impossible for the- industry to assure the worker’s 
security. The agreement is meant to protect the 
worker against inevitable adjustments in production 
from which he should not be allowed to suffer. It is 
significant that it has been reached in an industry excep- 
tional only in its remarkably progressive attitude to 
labour problems. It has no monopoly position which 
might make such agreements easier; it has to meet 
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foreign competition and indeed subsidised competition 5 
from its previous schemes some firms have stood aside 
and thus might have threatened to obtain a competitive 
advantage. There is certainly no exceptional character in 
the structure of the industry, except perhaps its demand 
for skilled workers, which has made the introduction of 
the agreement easier than elsewhere; and thus the 
security it affords may be taken as a model for industry 
as a whole. If such security could be achieved, as 
in the milling industry, by agreement, the worker 


would be protected against one of the greatest thr 

his happiness. The authors of the new scheme a 7 
that its sociological effects may be of the greatest in der 
ance. For to the worker the fight for security a 
is and must remain an essential part of his political ut 
social struggle ; until the demand is conceded jt ‘te 
remain one of the most fertile grounds of indi 
conflict. To recognise voluntarily, as the milling industy 
has done, the justice of the demand, is to mak 


ithe . : € a nota 
contribution to the industrial progress of the we 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O man living was better qualified to pay fit tribute to 
Sir Austen Chamberlain than Mr: Baldwin, and no 
man living could have done it better. The verdict of The 
Times sketch-writer that “‘ Abraham Lincoln himself never 
rose to greater heights ” suggests hyperbole, but no one will 
be anxious to challenge it. The Prime Minister was right 
unquestionably in describing his dead colleague as “a great 
Parliamentarian,” a man who loved the House of Commons, 
loved its life, lived in it and died a member of it. To his 
influence there could be no greater testimony than that 
while the Indian Round Table discussions were in the 
balance everyone instinctively asked, as though it were the 
deciding factor, “‘ Which way will Austen go?” All that was 
common knowledge. But there were aspects of Sir Austen’s 
life that were less familiar, notably the intensity of his love 
for flowers. Every spring at Geneva when he was out for a 
League Council he used his first spare moments for a visit 
to a famous rock-garden in the neighbourhood, and when 
for financial reasons he had to give up his Sussex home it 
was the loss of his garden that pained him most. But out of 
the deprivation came an act of friendship to which Sir Austen 
made grateful reference in the preface to his collection of 
essays, Down the Years. A fellow-member of the House 
of Commons “ who rejects my politics but shares my love of 
flowers wrote that he could not bear to think of me without 
a garden, and should send me flowers from time to time, on 
condition only that I did not write to thank him ; nearly every 
week during each succeeding session these gifts have been 
renewed.” Sir Austen does not mention the donor’s name. 
I should say, at a guess, Sir Francis Acland. 


* x x * 


I find it difficult to appreciate the virtuous propriety with 
which two of the candidates in the English Universities by- 
election proclaim “ the general undesirability of the innovation 
made by the third candidate in holding political meetings in 
certain university towns.” It is quite true that in a university 
election, in which the electors are scattered over the country 
and outside it, the candidates have necessarily to depend 
largely on a postal appeal. But a postal appeal is not in 
itself better than a personal appeal, nor as good, and where 
a number of electors are known to be congregated, as they 
are in this case in the university towns of Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham and the rest, it is not only common sense but 
common courtesy for a candidate to present himself before 
them personally and explain fully, with or without cross- 
examination, precisely what he stands for. Mr. Edmund 
Harvey deserves applause, rather than oblique censure, for 
his enterprise. 

* * * * 

Signor Mussolini may be found to have used words 
more than usually pregnant with meaning when he 
declared on Wednesday that Italy needed peace, as she had 
a more than sufficient task in the development of her Empire. 
She has. ‘The rains will shortly be beginning in Abyssinia, 


and such events as the attack on Marshal Graziani and the 
subsequent massacre in Addis Ababa show how precarious 


Italy’s hold on the country is. At the same time visitoys » 
Rome bring back stories of extensive and growing discontey 
at home, with rumours of riots in the industrial north whi 
of course, have never been mentioned in the papers, Otte: 
facts are relevant. The Italian reverse in Spain last ye 
has lessons that will be taken well to heart in various quarter, 
notably in Berlin. Italians did little fighting in Abyssii, 
the brunt of the work invariably falling on the native levis 
The German General Staff is known to hold pronoun 
views on the value of Italian soldiers. One of its me 
distinguished members has roundly declared that whateye 
country had Italy on its side in the next war could count 
defeat. All this may be completely unjust to Italy, but j 
considerably discounts the idea of a powerful Italo-Germy 
military combination. 
* * * Ci 


The ceremony on Tuesday when 2,600 German book, 
including Mein Kampf, were presented to the Institute ¢ 
Historical Research of London University by Herr Ribbentrop) 
had some interesting features. Such gifts can be made, an/ 
have been, without a public ceremony, but Herr Ribbentrop 
I understand, felt strongly about the ceremony. The book 
are of real value, and the Ambassador’s speech, on the impor: 
ance of education and the contacts between universities ¢ 
different countries, was admirable. But admirable speechs 
do not alter inconvenient facts. No contact can be mor 
than formal between universities that pursue truth ai 
knowledge for its own sake and institutions where leamix 
is dominated by politics, and an anthropologist of internation! 
eminence can be removed from his post (as happened a 
Gottingen, which is inviting British universities to jon i 
celebrating its bi-centenary), because he would not sib 
scribe to the current political doctrines on rac. \ 
far from there being unity of purpose between the ui 
versities of Britain and Germany today there is compkt 
antithesis. It is the antithesis between freedom al 


fetters. 
x x *x x 


So many competent judges have praised Murder in tt 
Cathedral (now back at the Duchess Theatre for a fortnigh! 
so highly that I am quite ready to believe the impress 
the play made on me, on a belated first visit this wetk, 5 
due to deficiencies in myself. I thought there was mut 
too much chorus, and it was tiresome in the way tha t 
chorus in almost all Greek plays is tiresome. I doutt 
very much whether 4 Becket—“ this pestilent priest” 
was as controlled and impassive a person as Mr. Rote 
Speaight makes him, admirable though Mr. Speaighti 
performance, and in particular his diction, is. And Mt 
Eliot’s fantasy in bringing the four murderers on to ada 
the audience in twentieth-century style and language 00% 
motives for their deed struck me as a device which had 
succeed triumphantly—which it did not—or fail complet 
But though I have to think as I do think, let me n01P 


myself against the verdict of the world. 
JANUS. 
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Ucal anj N Sir Austen Chamberlain the world has lost an outstanding 
It mug ] example of all that was best and most characteristic in 
Adustg ish public life. Characteristic, indeed, externally—with 
dusty the monocle and the white slip and the faultless tailoring— 
2Totahk Mi aimost to the point of caricature. In all that Sir Austen was 
ation, his father’s son. But a glance was enough to show where 





the resemblance ended and the differences began. In Joseph 
Chamberlain every feature was sharp, the glance searching, 
challenging, defiant. In Sir Austen all the contours were 
“ounded ; F.C. G.’s cartoons could never have made of him 
what they made, at the turn of the century, of Joseph. The 
features reflected accurately the differences of temperament 
and mind. The son had none of the father’s mental swiftness, 
none of the capacity for the deadly rapier-thrust in debate. 
But he had none of the father’s acerbity either. Rugby and 
Trinity had softened the rough edges and perhaps a little 
blunted the sharp edge too. Joseph Chamberlain was all 
steel—but Gladstone’s tribute to his son’s maiden speech 
could bring tears to his eyes. 
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Sir Austen’s public career, particularly his career at the 
Foreign Office, where he presided longer then anyone since 
Grey, is known to the world. He was not a brilliant Minister. 
Brilliance was never among his qualities. But he was intensely 
industrious ; no paper left his room unread ; and at home and 
abroad his unswerving integrity and utter incapacity to be 
even diplomatically disingenuous demonstrated once more 
that character is a greater asset to any statesman than brilliance. 
He no doubt had his prejudices. His love of France was 
primarily cultural, not political—as he quoted, for example, 
la plus belle femme du monde ne peut donner que ce qu'elle a, 
vou could hear him savouring the words as his lips framed 
them—but Locarno was achieved because Sir Austen was 
dissuaded from his first impulse to strike an alliance a deux 
with France. 















Not only was he not brilliant, his mind worked with marked 
slowness. His thought sank into grooves and grew rigid 
there. In his early dealings with Russia there was no flexibility, 
because there was neither imagination nor sympathy to form 
a basis for understanding. Moscow had some reason for 
setting up monocled effigies of the British Foreign Minister 
as cockshies—to the Foreign Minister’s sardonic amusement. 
But he was no reactionary. The Note he sent to China at 
Christmas, 1926, in the face of great provocation (Borodin 
was in full activity at Hankow) was a model of constructive 
conciliation, and from its despatch the progressive improve- 
ment in Anglo-Chinese relations may be dated. He gave 
firm and convinced (though compared with enthusiasts like 
Lord Cecil, strictly limited) support to the League of 
Nations, and by making it his practice to attend every meeting 
of the League Council from the day he was appointed Foreign 
Secretary he did more for the League’s prestige than any 
British delegate before him. Mr. Eden may be regarded as 
his political godson, having served as his Parliamentary 
ay Secretary for three of his five years at the Foreign 

ce. 
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” I have seen few references, perhaps none, to Sir Austen’s 
ove} charm. But the word is right. He was the soul of honour 
igt® and the soul of courtesy, incapable of affectation, never 
| Mf unapproachable, and with a smile which brought warmth 
arg =—mto the first contact with even the most apprehensive of 
o™ “sitors. His fruitful collaboration with Briand and Strese- 
at mann was based firm on personal friendship. He was cons- 
ee cientious almost to a fault ; his resignation of the Secretary- 






ship for India in 1917, after the report on scandals in 
Mesopotamia for which he could at most be held only 






SIR AUSTEN 


By WILSON HARRIS 






remotely and indirectly responsible, was regarded by political 
friends and opponents alike as verging on the quixotic. 
Self-assertiveness was utterly alien to him. He abandoned 
his hope of the Conservative leadership in favour of Mr. 
Bonar Law in 1921. He stuck to Mr. Lloyd George when 
other Conservatives left the Liberal Prime Minister in 1922. 
He deliberately stood aside for younger men when the 
National Government of 1931 was formed. Scrupulously 
just, he never learned how to bear malice. In 1926 he had 
made a bad mistake in promising to support the Spanish 
claim to a permanent seat on the League Council. Every 
British journalist at Geneva was against him. Day after day 
they were attacking, not him personally, but his policy, in 
their papers. Yet when he met them from time to time for 
confidential talks it was, then as always, with an unaffected 
cordiality and an unreserved candour that in one at least 
of the company inspired genuine emotion. 


He was a competent rather than an eloquent or a ready 
speaker, but never better than in his last years as a back- 
bencher. Words did not flow easily to his lips, and he would 
stand sometimes for an almost painful period silently beating 
the air with a curious gesture peculiarly his own. His speeches 
were prepared carefully, and he was not always alive to their 
implications. I was in the House of Commons one day in 
1917 when Mr. Chamberlain, no longer Secretary for India, 
moved from a back-bench a resolution criticising in effect 
the close relations between 10 Downing Street under the new 
Lloyd George régime and the Northcliffe Press. The speaker 
was contrasting Mr. Asquith’s practice and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s. “ The right honourable gentleman,” he had 
occasion to remark incidentally of the former, “‘ was always 
conspicuously loyal to his colleagues.” There was not a 
shadow of arriére-pensée in the words (as Sir Austen assured 
me when I asked him years afterwards), but the House, 
with the events of December, 1916, fresh in mind, in a flash 
put its own interpretation on them and broke into a roar of 
“hear, hears” addressed with manifest intention to the 
central figure on the Government front bench. 


Neither could Sir Austen be described as a ready writer, 
but he knew how to say what he wanted to say clearly and 
cleanly; what, I suppose, was the last article he wrote, a 
full-length review of Protessor Trevelyan’s Grey of Fallodon 
in the Daily Telegraph of March Ist was admirably done. 
He there linked Grey with Castlereagh as the greatest of 
British Foreign Secretaries. He himself will not stand beside 
Grey in history, but in their simplicity, their integrity and, 
incidentally, their love of Nature (with Grey it was birds, 
with Chamberlain flowers) the two men had much in common. 
Sir Austen was well-read, familiar with the by-ways as well 
as the highways of literature. He would turn from some 
major international problem to discuss with zest the eminently 
unsophisticated poetry of Anne and Jane Taylor (who else 
remembers it today ?) and one of the most delightful of the 
sketches in his Down the Years tells of an evening at the Paris 
Peace Conference when he and Mr. Balfour revived their 
memories of that undeservedly forgotten Victorian novel 
The Initials, with a heroine whom both statesmen hailed as 
their favourite character in fiction. 


Elder statesman though he was, seventy-three though his 
years may have been, Sir Austen Chamberlain has gone out 
of life full of youth and vigour. As a public man who carried 
a high reputation unstained through forty-five years of public 
life he will be mourned throughout the world. To those who 
ever experienced personal contact with him the news of his 
death brings a keener and more intimate sorrow. 
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ROM my experience of Royal Commissions I should 
say that there is a time-lag of anything between sixteen 
and twenty-five years before the reports of these bodies bear 
fruit. It has taken twenty-five years to obtain the prospect 
of legislation on the Report of the Marriage Law Com- 
mission, of which I was a member ; it was sixteen years before 
the Report of the Milner Mission to Egypt, on which I 
served, was embodied in a Treaty. Another Royal Commission 
of which also I was a member—that on the private manu- 
facture of arms—reported last year that a Ministry of 
Munitions or Supply (a “ controlling body presided over 
by a Minister responsible to Parliament”) to co-ordinate 
and control the activities of the various departments concerned 
with armaments was greatly to be desired. That, as usual, 
was promptly rejected by the Government, and the question 
is now whether it is to be put on the shelf for the usual 
period, or until circumstances compel its adoption. 


I plead for the reconsideration of this rejection. I cannot 
speak for more than myself, but my colleagues will not, 
I think, object if I briefly set out the argument which led 
us to our conclusion, We were unanimous in rejecting the 
idea of nationalising the existing armament firms. Apart 
from any opinions we might hold on the nationalising of 
industry in general we were convinced that the setting 
up and maintenance of Government establishments and 
dockyards on the scale. now necessary would require a far 
larger expenditure and allotment of labour and capital to 
the industry of war than was at all necessary in time of 
peace. But we were aware of the impending scheme of 
rearmament, and foreseeing its spread and far-resching 
ramifications, we felt the urgent need of some authority to 
act over the whole field, a need all the more urgent since, 
after this scheme was launched, nationalisation was more 
than ever impossible. 


The Government’s reply was that it had done everything 
that was necessary or desirable in appointing Sir Thomas 
Inskip as a co-ordinating Minister, and it apparently assumed 
that without being armed with any special power, Sir Thomas 
would be able to adjust the claims of Army, Navy and Air, 
to settle the priorities between them, and in addition to 
superintend the whole gigantic operation of placing orders 
with private firms and to control costs and prices. It has now 
been revealed that an expenditure of no less than 
£1,500,000,000 is contemplated within five years, and, though 
Ministers cheerfully assure us that they do not expect any 
general rise in prices or reduction in the standard of living as 
the result of this expenditure, its possible effects in these 
directions are undoubtedly a subject of anxious consideration 
by others who are thinking about the future. I should have 
supposed too that they were somewhat in the minds of 
politicians who are considering the fortunes of the National 
Government in the next three years. Nevertheless, all official 
persons seem to be quite happy about it, and Sir Thomas 
Inskip, so far from being overburdened with his duties, is able 
to find time to take on the Ministry for Air, while Lord 
Swinton enjoys a well-merited period of repose. 


It may seem ill-natured to strike a jarring note in these 
circumstances, but there are certain premonitory signs of 
strain in the economic structure, which tell their own story 
to those who remember the first months of the Great War. 
Mr. Maynard Keynes uttered a warning note in The Times 
last week about the measures which ought to be taken to 
prevent the expenditure from becoming inflationary. These 
are not mere monetary measures which may be taken by 
the Treasury ; they are in large part measures for the right 
distribution and location of orders so that they may make the 
least disturbance of normal industry. Mr. Keynes foresees 
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“a frightful muddle if the War Departments merely p] 
ahead with their orders, taking no thought for general 5 
siderations affecting foreign trade, the Special Pa, 
competing forms of investment.” There are already ” 
rises in the prices of metals and other raw materials in the 
heavy industries, and perhaps most important of all, Signs of 
a scarcity of skilled labour in many trades. Already the 
complaint goes up that the Government has taken no st 
to enlist organised labour in its effort, or to consult it about 
working hours and excess profits—one of the first 
which Mr. Lloyd George very wisely took when, he became 
Minister of Munitions in 1915. 





It is no reflection on Sir Thomas Inskip to say that it is 
totally impossible for him or for any individual to 
and control all the factors which enter into the Government 
programme. Only a properly organised Ministry, with jtg 
economic department, its labour department, its raw material 
department, and so forth, could do that effectively, «1 an 
fully aware of the objections of the three Services to hayj 
a Ministry “set over them,” as they used to say. J have 
heard these objections debated for the last thirty year, 
and am inclined to agree that in normal peace circumstances jt 
would take more trouble and friction to establish such q 
Ministry than would be worth while. But rearmament op 
the scale on which it is now being undertaken is not a normal 
peace-time proceeding. It creates a state of semi-war, with 
far-reaching effects on our commercial and industrial life, 
and unless it is handled with great skill and foresight, and 
with a constant eye to its results as a whole, it may easily 
give us in peace many of the evils of war, and bring discontent 
and unrest over a wide field without enlisting the martial 
spirit which enables us to overcome them in time of war, 


Then there is the question of costs and prices. We are 
already beginning to hear of “ profiteering,” and there have 
even been suggestions of an excess profits tax, which it would 
be extremely difficult to apply to an isolated group of indus- 
tries. I hold rather stubbornly to the opinion that there 
should be a Director appointed by the Government on each 
of the Boards of the great Armament firms, and that asa 
condition of receiving orders, other firms should be required 
to submit their books to Government inspection in case of 
a dispute about prices. Many objections, both legal and 
practical, have been raised to this idea, but when prices rise, 
as they almost certainly will, it will be of the greatest import- 
ance to convince the public that the contracting firms are 
not profiteering. Nothing, as we learnt in the War, is more 
likely to cause labour unrest than the belief that excessive 
profits are being made by favoured interests which are not 
sharing them with the workers. A Ministry of Supply 
furnished with precise information about costs and prices 
over the whole field, and empowered in the last resort to 
obtain full disclosure of the facts would give the necessary 
guarantee against profiteering, and I doubt if it can be given 
in any other way. Light-hearted assurances from Ministers 
that all is well will certainly not suffice. 


For these reasons, then, I suggest that the Goveznment 
should reconsider their refusal to set up a Ministry of Supply. 
The recent answers of Ministers in Parliament suggest that 
they do not yet appreciate the sweeping nature of their own 
plan and its far-reaching and complicated. reactions upot 
life and industry. They are ail quite happy about the 
proceedings of their own Departments, but necessarily 
they do not look beyond their Departments. I have read 
with all the care I can the speeches of the various Ministers 
and Under-Secretaries and have gathered the general i 
pression that the first priority is being given to ait-powtt. 
But after this all is vague. I do not know what standatd 
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val power the Government is aiming at, what kind 
of ea of army it has in view, or what sort of operations it 
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the army to be engaged in. There is nothing 
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PROCESSION or roundabout of masked creatures. 
A they are terrifying. They are also terrified. Each 
of them is goggled and snouted against gas. Each holds in 
her hand—for they are said to be women—each holds in 
ter hand or hides beneath her robe unknown instruments 
of death. Unknown, because so far untried: it is at all 
events known that here, in portable form, are lingering 
isons and unquenchable fires. As the creatures and their 
instruments are carried round, each glances behind her in 
fear, or glances ahead watching her chance to strike. If 
one attacks, all will attack, and there is no defence, and 
this they all know. Overhead—but none dare look up: 
itis unsafe to remember the sky. Underneath is the grinding 
of the machine upon which they revolve, and the figure 
tuning it is veiled. 
















These creatures are the nations of today as they may 
pethaps appear to some philosopher or poet in the future. 
He will regard them with pity rather than indignation, for he 
will understand better than we can how they come to be as 
they are. He will grant them a sinister picturesqueness, 
and as they sweep round one of them will catch his attention 
as particularly bizarre. Equipped like her sisters, furnished 
like them for war and against war, she differs from them 
because she is also tricked out with mediaeval finery. Ribbons 
and bunting flap around her mask, relics gleam among the 
bombs, parchments crackle, there is an odour of incense 
and consecrated oil in the Lewisite. She is the British 
Empire, preparing to celebrate, in 1937, a coronation upon 
ai unprecedented scale. Why, the philosopher will wonder, 
had she to do this? Grant the kingship; grant, also, the 
ritual; even so, why cannot a king be crowned quietly ? 
Would it not be more seemly, considering the appalling state 
of mankind? Why this colossal expense, when debts are 
unpaid and areas destitute? Why this ponderous and 
fictitious gaiety when the British Empire is being carried 
round and round on the common whirligig of death? And 
which will happen first, celebration or catastrophe? The 
veiled figure at the centre of the machine, turning it, turning 
it, lone knows the answer here. 


Little Mr. and Mrs. Citizen (“ Mr. and Mrs. A.” as they 
ae called in the brilliant and significant play, The Ascent of 
F.6) also receive hints of nightmare as they look at their 
daily newspapers or listen to their wireless. “ I’m afraid 
this coronation is going to be rather overdone ” is the way 
they express it. Or, “‘ I wish everything was not so run to 
death.” They approve the idea of a coronation ; they know 
that the monarchy is traditional in England and the Empire, 
that it is part of the British Constitution, and that it has a 
peculiar value at the present moment because it is a safety 
valve for emotions which might otherwise turn towards dic- 
latorship. But they suspect that it is being “ run to death ” ; 
that they are being exploited by some power which they do 
Hot understand, and though they will produce the required 
hysteria they will feel ashamed of themselves afterwards, as 
they were after Wembley. “ Who is running this coronation, 
who is behind it?” they keep wondering. Their common 
sease and their good feeling tell them that it is not being “ run ” 
by foyalty ; it cannot be due to any personal vanity of the 







































CORONATION 


By E. M. FORSTER 


random and wasted effort must be increased. All the more 
reason then that so immense a scheme should be watched 
and controlled by an authority which can view it as a whole 
and bring an expert eye to bear on its many different rami- 
fications, economic and industrial. There may be very 
unpleasant surprises in store for us before the five years 
are over, if this is lacking. 






NIGHTMARE 


King and Queen. Yet it is redundant constitutionally for the 
documents which the King signs crownless are just as valid 
as those which he signs crowned. And the claims of ecclesi- 
asticism—surely they could be just as well satisfied by a 
more moderate ritual. So what is the driving force? Little 
Mr. and Mrs. A. wonder, until their friend Mr. B., who is 
more cynical than they are, exclaims, “‘ Don’t you see ? 
A coronation’s good for trade.” 


Good for trade. Exactly. Like armaments. Now we come 
down to brass tacks. The bank books of costumiers and 
contractors will benefit, and large sums of money will be 
brought into the mother country by colonial visitors. We 
shall all make a little and that will be very nice. Though, 
of course, there must be no profiteering. Profiteering would 
spell national disgrace. Mr. and Mrs. A. begin to see money 
rising and falling before their eyes, like mercury in a 
thermometer. Up to a point it is laudable to make money 
out of the coronation, beyond that point it is damnable.~ 
When does the point come? Their friend Mr. B. cannot 
tell them, he only tells them not to fuss, and as for the news- 
papers—they deplore overcharging in their leading articles 
and advertise hundred-guinea balconies on the front page. 


The more one reflects on the approaching ceremony, 
the more does its commercial aspect stick out. Attempts 
have been made to spiritualise it, but it is too cumbersome 
and refractory to respond. Last December the National 
Recall to Religion made its inauspicious and unchivalrous 
start, but even if it had been launched more tactfully it 
could not have proceeded far. For a short time it placed 
church-going on the level of professional football, and 
caused eight thousand people to motor to Sandringham for 
the purpose of watching the royal family attend divine 
service. The only genuine Recall to Religion would be an 
international one, a throwing away of the guns and the gold, 
an upward glance to the over-arching sky; and none dare 
initiate that, because of the common roundabout of Fear. 
In Hyde Park today thousands of daffodils will never flower 
because of the stands which have been erected on the beds, 
and people will pay vast sums to sit on the stands and watch 
the procession. The fate of the daffodils is symbolical ; 
crushed beneath great superstructures of steel and wood, 
the spiritual life finds little in Coronation Year to exalt her 
to the sky. Commerce on the one hand. Overstatements 
on the other. 


Perhaps the overstatements are not serious, yet there 
has been of late years an attempt to “ boost ” the monarchy 
and to present the reigning monarch as a demi-god. This 
subject has been well dealt with by contemporary critics. 
They have tracéd the fluctuations and fall of a legend—the 
fall taking place at the Abdication. The Abdication— 
whatever our views about it—reminded us that kings are 
human beings, and it is a very good thing that it did this, 
and Coronation Year must not be allowed to undo its 
work, and to become the vehicle for unconstitutional non- 
sense. The more nonsense is talked, the better all republicans 
will be pleased, for king-worship plays into their hands. 
Whereas little Mr. and Mrs. A., who are loyal to the monarchy, 
want it to be representative and quiet. They know that the 
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newspapers and even the wireless are again distorting royalty 
and being far too solemn over trifles like colds, tea-parties 
and dolls. This. would not have worried them once, but 
the papers are also full of Abyssinia, Spain, Russia; Japan, 


THE DILEMMA 


ODERNISM is no new phenomencn in the Christian 
Church. From the time when in the second century 
the Christian faith began to adapt itself to the intellectual 
climate in which it had to live there have been scholars who 
thought it no heresy but rather an obvious and necessary 
task to interpret the Gospel in the light of the knowledge 
and the philosophy of their time. It is not surprising that 
the Modernist has almost invariably been regarded with 
suspicion. To those of traditional habits of thought, and 
indeed to most simple believers, it has seemed otiose and 
even impious to attempt to restate the doctrines of the 
Church, and too often those whose dearest ambition was to 
commend Christianity to the mind of their own time have 
been contemned as troublers of the flock and mischievous 
meddlers in sacred and long-settled things. 


A candid retrospect, however, must disclose a deep 
obligation of the Christian Church to the Modernists of 
every period—even to those who have been labelled “ here- 
tics ”—for apart from their labours. Christianity would have 
degenerated into a fanatical sect and would certainly not 
have maintained its status as a creed for intelligent men. 


Modernism as such is always confronted with a dilemma 
which cannot wholly be resolved. This dilemma may be 
represented, though unfairly, as a conflict between its 
““modern” outlook and its Christianity. The Modernist 
in every age is one who attaches value to current knowledge 
and is prepared to interpret and to criticise his religion from 
the standpoint of the best available historical and philo- 
sophical insight. But he is not simply a researcher or a 
speculative thinker ; he is a believer and generally a preacher, 
and as such in possession of a revelation. He cannot be 
content with “ the evidence seems to show,” “ we are led to 
suppose as the most likely hypothesis.” There is a point 
where he must stand on,:“‘ Thus saith the Lord.” At the 
present time, however, Modernism has to face in addition a 
dilemma which arises from the growing complexity of the 
problems which it must attempt to solve. Liberal-minded 
Christian thinkers in the past were not, in the main, con- 
cerned with the historical basis of the faith. They accepted 
the records as they stood and were chiefly occupied in 
harmonising the doctrines of the Church with contemporary 
philosophy and science. It was generally assumed that the 
historical doubts of sceptics could be satisfactorily answered 
in such a way that the whole of the New Testament at least 
could be accepted as accurate record. The rise of New 
Testament criticism and of.the science of Comparative 
Religions has profoundly. modified the situation and threatens 
to cause a cleavage in the ranks of Modernists themselves. 
The recognition that there are legendary elements in the 
Gospels and Acts has inevitably brought to the front the 
idea that there is an “ original” and “simple” Gospel 
behind the Gospels, the real teaching of Jesus, which was 
from early times partially obscured and perverted by the 
development of the Church. Thus one powerful strain in 
current Modernist thought is the attempt to pierce through 
the dogmatic system and hear the authentic words of the 
historical Jesus. 

The Modernist movement in England today is to a large 
extent, though not entirely, derived from two different and 
partly incompatible sources. There are those who derive 
inspiration from the Liberal Protestantism of the end of 
ihe nineteenth century, which found its most persuasive 


the whole terrifying roundabout. The world 
the various parts of it are growing closer to one 
There is 1937 in Madrid as well as on the andthe, 
Route ; the same sunsets, the same dawns. Procesing 
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expression im. Harnack’s famous lectures, “ Das Wesen 
Christentums.” There are others who have an intel, > 
and spiritual affinity with those thinkers to whom eng 
“* Modernist ” was first applied—the Roman Cat, 
scholars who, in opposition to Harnack and Liberal Pn. 
testantism, believed that it was possible to interpret thy 
Christian dogmatic system, constitution and worship, inthe 
light of modern conceptions. These men were not jp. 
different to Biblical criticism, indeed they were often more 
radical in their treatment of Christian origins than their 
Protestant adversaries. They held, however, tha th 
Church was an essential element in the complex which ; 
called Christianity and that its continuous life and experieng 
was the datum for all efforts towards reinterpretation and 
reconstruction. It is weli Known that these ideas could 
find no permanent home in the Roman Church, and wer 
in fact, condemned as the “ synthesis of all heresies,” but 
they have not been killed ; they have found a more congenig| 
environment in the Anglican Church. 


The Church of England is both Catholic and Reformed 
and it is therefore not surprising that its Modernists should 
be open to influence from these two sources. There js 
however, a question which will have to be answered jj 
practice: Can the two kinds of -Modernist not only lix 
together in the same Church but work together for common 
ends? The answer will not be known for some time, and itis 
not easy to predict what-it will be. There are grave diff. 
culties in the way of mutual understanding. The Liber 
Protestant tends to become impatient with the Catholic 
Modernist when the latter finds meaning in the tradition 
forms of worship and values mythological statements x 
vehicles of religious truth.. The Catholic Modernist, 
the other hand, is tempted to wonder whether his Protestant 
brother has sufficiently pondered the relation betwen 
religion and poetry. He suspects that the “ original gospel” 
may be really a creation of the ‘ modern mind,” and that 
more thorough criticism would discover disconcerting 
discrepancies between what primitive Christianity was ai 
what we should perhaps like it to have been. For him 
Christianity is, in Bosanquet’s phrase, “‘ a world experienc” 
which propagates itself from generation to generation in th 
life of the Church. 


Yet the co-operation of the two schools of Modemis 
thought should not be impossible, and we may even hop 
that in the comprehensive bosom of the Anglican Chur 
they may become assimilated to one another. For neith 
can afford to deny what the other cherishes. The Modemist 
who emphasises the continuous life of the Christian com 
munity cannot dispense with all reference to ils origin, m0 
can he admit that every development of ecclesiastical doctrim 
and practice has been inspired by the Holy Spirit. Ther 
must be some criterion to distinguish true development 
from aberrations and that must be found in the teaching 
Jesus. In so far as development has been away from Hi 































spirit and contradictory of His values it stands condemne f 


The Modernist who desires to recover the “ pure gospd’ 
apart from ‘“‘ human accretions,” in his turn, cannot ignot 
the fact that he thinks, acts and prays as a member of t 
historical Church, that he came to know Jesus first throug! 
her ministry, and that his sources of information about ti 
original gospel are writings which she has produced 
preserved. Nor can he forget that his aim is not a putt! 
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sisic uiry into an ancient religious movement, but 
y oe refashion the Church so that it may be 
a adequtely a spiritual home for the souls of ordinary 


Modernism in all its forms stands for sincere and courageous 
thinking in the sphere of religion. A Modernist is a person 
bo is unable to keep his thought in watertight compart- 
w rs, and seeks, therefore, for a synthesis between his 
wontelge and his faith. There are differences of approach 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL 


THAT are Community Centres, where are they to be 
found, what goes on there? When a new term 
suddenly comes into use, you may be sure'that it is expressing 
something vital. ‘Ten years ago the term “ Community 
Centre” was hardly known, and now, in certain circles at 
all events, it is on everybody’s lips. But let us remind ourselves 
that although the term may be a new one, the idea or rather 
the fact is a very old one. In any country at all times there 
have been certain institutions or organisations around 
which the activities of the community have tended to cluster— 
in the Middle Ages the monasteries and later the churches 
were and, in the case of the latter, still are, to some extent 
such centres. Again in early days the up-country store was 
the social centre of the locality and the store-Keeper might 
well be a natural leader ; Abraham Lincoln was one such. 
In many partially developed countries today the railway 
station is still a place where folk gather to welcome and speed 
the only train in the day; and many other illustrations 
might be given of natural Community Centres.* 

Our’difficulty' today lies to a great extent in the fact that 
we are creating Community Centres artificially. We think, 
or'some of us do, that in certain places people need (and it 
will become a success when those same people consciously 


, want)a Centre. And I believe that they will want it, if a Centre 


is provided of the kind which will be described later on. 
Turhing now to the questions asked at the beginning of 


| this article, let me take the case of a Centre on the Watling 


Estate, Burnt Oak. This is a London County Council estate 
with a population of about 20,000 people, with an average 
weekly wage of £3. Some ten years ago, beyond schools and 
churches, there was little evidence of community life on 
this estate. —Then a group of neighbours got together and by 
their own efforts and with the help of well-wishers off the 
estate they raised a sum of about £500, on the basis of which 
they were able to secure a grant and loan of £2,700 from the 
Pilgrim Trust with which to build their Centre on a site 
provided by the London County Council at a peppercora 
rent. This was the first Community Centre which could be 
dignified by the name to be erected anywhere in England, 
and it was opened in 1933 by the then Prince of Wales. 
The management of the Centre is in the hands of a Community 
Association, which is a federation of voluntary organisations, 
together with an individual membership of about 700. 
And it is interesting to record that three-quarters of the 
salary of the Secretary of the Association is provided by the 
Middlesex Education Authority. The following are some 


| of the activities which are carried on at the Centre: A guild 


of players, an orchestra, a horticultural association, a parents’ 
stoup, a women’s neighbourhood guild (which has meetings 


} 0M such varied subjects as current events, French paint- 


ing, the county’s mental hospitals, besides demonstrations 
i cookery and millinery). Young pezople are catered for in 
boys” and girls’ clubs, scout troops and so forth, and in 
addition there is a personal service bureau and a poor man’s 
lawyer, ‘ 

Up to a point the Centre has been a success. It has 

* These illustrations are taken from Professor T, N. Whitehead’s 
Leadership in a Free Society. 





to this synthesis, there are divergencies of view concerning 
what elements in the religious complex are of fundamental 
importance, but where the governing impulse is identical we 
may have good hope that, given an effort towards mutual 
understanding, co-operation may be not only possible but 
fruitful. No doubt a certain tension within Modernism will 
remain, but this may be an advantage if it ensures that 
Modernism shall remain self-critical and preserves it from 
the complacency of rationalism. 


AND THEIR FUTURE 


SIR WYNDHAM DEEDES 


become a focus of life on the estate, and no one would deny 
that in many respects the estate would be poorer without it. 
But it is not nearly big enough. It was planned to contain 
a hall to seat 400 people and other rooms, but applications 
to the local authority and to other sources for a further grant 
have so far failed. This is more than a pity, it is a tragedy, 
for the Watling Centre was an experiment intending to prove 
that, given the chance, folk would prefer to organise their 
own social life or some part of it rather than to have it provided 
for them by enterprises run for profit and catering almost 
entirely for mechanised amusement. But iu the absence 
of a complete scheme the latter have been able to get a good 
start in this new community. 

And it is the same story elsewhere. Few, if any, Com- 
munity Associations are even as well off as is Watling. There 
are now about 25 Community Centres of sorts in different 
parts of the country, but so inadequate is the accommodation 
that they are not able to fulfil their purpose. Gallant efforts 
have been made. In many cases it has been the practice 
to rent a Council cottage from the local authority, to make 
that a provisional Centre and then perhaps to build a tem- 
porary structure in the back garden. But it is not possible 
in this haphazard way to meet the needs of estates which, 
in many cases, have populations running into tens of thousands 
of people. It is true that the Local Authorities have powers 
under the Housing Acts of 1925 and 1936 to build Centres 
on their new estates, and Local Education Authorities may 
build similar Centres for young people under 18 and may 
recover 50 per cent. of the cost from the Board of Education. 
It is only in the last twelve months, however, that Authorities 
generally have begun to contemplate the exercise of these 
powers. 

Now in about 15 places in different parts of the country 
definite decisions have been taken to erect Community 
Centres, and still more towns are expected to follow suit. 
Some of these Centres are being built on a liberal scale. 
For ideally a Community Centre should provide for a variety 
of needs. A good example is the Centre at Dalgarno Gardens, 
Kensington, which has been erected in the middle of a group 
of block dwellings. Here one room is used by day as a day- 
nursery and two rooms as a clinic ; in the evening two rooms 
are used by the Education Department of the London Couniy 
Council as an evening institute while the rest is at the 
disposal of the community. This is a good example of 
co-ordination between voluntary and State agencies. (The 
building at Dalgarno Gardens was erected by private sub- 
scription.) 

But the absence or inadequacy of buildings has not been 
the only difficulty. Experience shows that if the affairs 
of the community are to be managed efficiently, a full-time 
officer is essential. In the early days, thanks to a grant 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, secretaries «f 
associations were provided on several estates, and it is there 
that the greatest advance has been made. And now it seems 
likely that other Education Authorities will follow the example 
set by Middlesex and help to provide a full-time officer ia 
cases where a Centre of any size is being erected. But 
if “ one swallow does not make a summer,” one leader does 
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not make a Community Centre, and the lack of leaders in 
the different groups of the Associations is retarding the move- 
ment as much if not more than the lack of buildings. 

The third difficulty has been to secure co-operation amongst 
the different voluntary organisations on an estate. On new 
housing estates the population is often very large, the residents 
are for the most part strangers to one another, and the estate 
is often a dormitory to which the workers return late at night. 
And there is no local tradition. Hence the importance of 
this movement. New houses are one thing, and they have 
been provided in vast quantities, but we want, or rather 
these new settlers want, new lives as well, and for this the 
Community Centre is essential. It is now to be hoped that 
this fact will be recognised by Local Authorities and by 
the public at large, for a development of great significance 
inheres in this movement and not without reason has it been 
called “a next step in democracy.” 


EREMY TAYLOR tells the story of a young man 
condemned for robbery with violence “ who had so 
deep a sense of his sin, that he was not content with a single 
death, but begged to be tormented and cut in pieces joint by 
joint, with intermedial senses, that he might by such a 
smart signify a greater sorrow.” That, for Jeremy Taylor, 
was the perfect reaction to punishment. Punishment must 
always confer a grace on the offending soul; hence it must 
be punished whether or not it realises its iniquity. But 
when the guilty soul suffers its punishment gladly, when 
the spirit’s need for expiation cries out with a louder. voice 
than the social demand for retribution—then for once State 
and Religion are in full accord; and the forces of evil suffer 
a setback. 


Rarely, indeed, did sinners prove themselves as penitent 
as the young man in Jeremy Taylor’s anecdote ; nevertheless 
it was on the pious hope that they might that the English 
penal system was built. Solitude and silence are the attributes 
of eternity ; they are not punishments, they are the con- 
ditions in which men may best receive their punishments. 
Thus the cellular system and the silent system of our prisons 
were conceived in the austere broodings of Penn and Howard, 
and were adopted by the ascetic spirit of Victorian England 
after receiving their form from the gaunt, fierce-eyed fanatics 
of Pennsylvania. It seems a strange attitude to a modern 
mind, but while piety remained the dominant social force 
it was the only possible one. Now, however, piety has 
gone from the penal system. We are left to define our 
own attitude to the grim prisons it has deposited in our 
midst. 


We can best do that by asking, in the light of new know- 
ledge, what are the effects of imprisonment ? And directly 
we do that we find ourselves questioning not only the failures, 
but the very successes on which the pious penologists of 
former days prided themselves. As an instance of this 
we may take the young man with so deep a sense of sin 
that he was not content with a single death. Where Jeremy 
Taylor saw an instance of divine grace, psycho-analysis 
has taught us, for good or bad, to see only an acute manio- 
depressive state. We get the picture of a young man who 
is evidently in the throes of a severe psychic conflict, one 
effect of which is to produce in him a strong psychopathic 
need for punishment. It is very probable that his crime 
was committed in order to gratify this need for punishment. 
For such a case punishment would be the reverse from 
punishment: a sentence of imprisonment might well be an 
inducement to commit another crime in order to receive 
another sentence. Nor would imprisonment resolve the 
young man’s psychic conflict. Since we no longer impose 
capital sentences for violent robbery, the only way to redeem 


SOME REACTIONS 


By MARK 





A thriving Community Association representing eve 

of life on an estate, with a Centre of its own under i. 

management, providing not only social amenities but also 
as a forum for the discussion of local affairs, is an im . 

step in the diffusion of civic responsibility. It is ae 
easy to see what part we can play as citizens on the — ’ 
stage nor how our thought and action can visibly a 
national affairs. But on the local Stage there is g ar 
each one to play commensurate with his abilities and Rig 
In the words of that wise woman, the late Miss Ffojj 
“The neighbourhood must be actually not theoretical} Za 
integral part of city, State or nation. Neighbourhood ne tay 
ings (in this case a Community Association) must be ‘i 
a regular part of government. It is a place for sending the 
news backwards and forwards from individual to Nation and 
nation to individual, it is a deliberate effort to get People to 
identify themselves with a larger unit of government,” 


TO PUNISHMENT 


BENNEY 




























such a man from a criminal future is by psycho-analyticg 
therapy. 

That particular instance has illustrated one of the paradoxes 
which criminal psychology has brought to light. We haye 
been accustomed to think that men go to prisons because they 
commit crimes. It is now well established that frequently 
men commit crimes in order to go to prison! Nor does this 
apply only to manio-depressive cases. In my own opinion | 
believe this rule holds good for a very large proportion of 
recidivist crime. After a man has served a fairly long sentence 
of imprisonment, he finds that behind and apart from the 
surface frustrations and privations of the prison, there js 
deep contentment to be found there, a sense of peace and 
security, even a strange sense of participation which may be 
of the nature of Levy-Bruhl’s Participation mystique. These 
satisfactions are largely unconscious; the conscious mind of 
the prisoner is preoccupied with the unpleasant aspects of the 
prison. But on their return into a world that lacks peace and 
security, a world whose flux frightens and confuses the mind, 
a need for the deep, serene satisfactions of the prison asserts 
itself. 


The knowledge of this need may be repressed frem 
consciousness by the memory of the physical sufferings of 
the prison; and then the urge manifests itself in irrational . 
impulses. Men throw up jobs and return to crime for no 
reason other than a vague, unformulable discontent. They 
run absurd risks and make absurd blunders in committing their 
crimes. And when you meet them later in prison, and ask 
them why they committed the crimes which brought them 
back, they can only scrape their feet uncomfortably and 
mutter, “I was fed up!” There is an illuminating study 
to be made some day on the mistakes which bring criminals 
back to prison. It is too facile to say, as Dr. Burt has said, 
that “crime is a senseless, sorry way of compassing one’s 
ends,” that “those who perpetrate crimes are usually 
simpletons,” and that therefore their mistakes can be put down 
to stupidity. Stupidity is no simple, imponderab!e quality, 
but the effect of complex repressions and inhibitions. 

No: we have to accept the fact that men may commit 
crimes, not from a simple, stupid desire to get hold of some- 
one’s property, but as a dramatic attempt to deal with their own 
particular conflicts. As an example of this I may cite the case 
of a quiet, intelligent leptosomic youngster I once met in 
Chelmsford Gaol. He left prison after an eighteen months’ 
sentence, fully determined that in future he would lead a 
honest, industrious life. He found work, introduced himself 
into new, respectable circles, and began to court a pretty girl 
with the intention of settling down to a steady married life 
But one day, on impulse, he took his girl into a fashionable 
photographer’s shop and ordered an expensive cabinet 
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rograph of her. The girl protested, knowing that he 
x ru afford it; but although he could not explain why, 
or isted on having the photograph. Some weeks later he 
ae himself back in a prison cell, with the photograph 
a down at him from the shelf. And then—and only 
pox realised that he had had the photograph taken 
pecause he had known, deep within him, that he would return 
tp prison, and would want some souvenir of his girl that he 
might show to his fellow-prisoners with pride. 


It is a sorry fact that the adaptation to prison which can 
pe clearly seen at work in this youngster has been long 
completed in a large number of the men who fill Dartmoor. 
These are old men for the most part; but the prisons set 
apart for younger convicts, such as Chelmsford Gaol, are 
raising a generation of lags to take their place. And their 
harmful effects are by no means confined to the quiet, 
unsociable eptosomic types so far dealt with. Perhaps 
the chief psychological defect of the modern prison, as a 
penal function, is the negative, passive character of its 
punishments. For it is a psychological law in the active, 
sociable types of men that what they suffer passively they 
tend to live out actively. After a year or two of sexual 
privation, they go out into the world to have more loves 
than ever Lucian knew. After long periods of humiliation 
they find a sadistic joy in humiliating others. After years 
of confinement, they discover a claustrophobic inability 
to remain alone or in a small room for more than a few 
minutes on end. Adaptation to normal social life, while 


CAME to England first in April, 1974. We had broken 

the journey in France, which meant that the approach 
to London was made through Kentish gardens; and I 
remember the astonishment with which I surveyed the little 
fields and orchards scampering by. Out of the rich soil 
houses seemed to grow like trees ; it all looked settled for 
ever, permanent under the fleeting veil of the spring. I saw 
England for the moment as Elfland, and myself as True 
Thomas in the ballad. Then a fecling of compassion over- 
came me, thinking of the country where I was born. 


It was D. H. Lawrence—it would be a stranger—who 
pointed out that Australia was not a new continent, but an 
old one, the oldest in the world, a sanctuary for forgotten 
races of animals and men. The trees and undergrowth are 
wiry rather than luscious; they have for months, perhaps 
years at a time, to do without rain. The grass follows no 
season; it follows the rain, whose performance keeps no 
day. The leaves on gum trees, grey, sickle-shaped, are the 
same summer and winter. Instead of field flowers, great 
flocks of highly-coloured birds descend on the pastures in 
spring; they stay an hour or two, then are off and away. 
It is an old, colourless, waterless continent. Capricorn is 
its tropic, the Goat, which governs with violence and incon- 
stancy. Flood and fire; distances; deadly stillnesses ; 
sudden damaging changes after long monotony. That was, 
and is, Australia. 


I perceive now, as I did not in 1914, how great is the pride 
of Australians in their English heritage. Too great, perhaps. 
At school I learnt the lyrics of English poets ; but whereas 
to English children these lyrics are echoes of a reality— 
echoes almost inaudible to town children, horns of elfland 
very faintly blowing-—to me they were for the most part 
pure fantasy : 

“ That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or few, or none, do hang 


Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” 





THE POETS TRANSPLANTED 


By HELEN SIMPSON 








they remain at the mercy of such reactions, is well-nigh 
impossible. The one indubitable effect of imprisonment 
on such men seems to be to éncourage them to commit 
ever more vicious and violent crimes. 


It really does seem, then, that society should choose_ its 
punishments more carefully if it would discourage crime. 
The tendency of the times, however, points rather in the 
opposite direction. While there is a well-informed body 
of opinion working, on the whole successfully, towards 
the amelioration of imprisonment, there are signs of in- 
creasing harshness in the judiciary, expressing itself in 
the resort to longer sentences and more frequent use of 
corporal punishment. This calls for the consideration of 
yet another reaction to punishment—the reaction of the 
society that inflicts punishment on others. The class- 
conflicts within the community seem to play an analogous 
part to the psychic conflicts within the individual. As the 
struggle for property grows more acute, the propertied 
classes grow more viciously and violently attached to their 
possessions. By the same process they come to feel that 
they can only be detached from their property by vice and 
violence ; and so thieves become more vicious and violent 
in their eyes every day. The. irrational attitude produces 
irrational punishments—and will continue to do so, pre- 
sumably, until the class-conflict is resolved one way or 
the other. It is very significant that the only serious 
attempts at prison reform in this century have been thos 
of Socialist Russia and Fascist Italy ! 





That meant nothing. What time of year did Shakespeare 
mean? Our leaves were always grey. Bare ruined choirs— 
well, Shakespeare lived fifty years after the destruction of 
the monasteries ; it was a natural simile for a Warwickshire 
man to choose; but what significance could it have for 
children in a country where the churches were too new to 
fall down ? 

The song of Ver in Love’s Labour’s Lost—we learned 
that, too: 

** The cuckoo then on every tree 

Mocks married men — ” 

We had no cuckoo, and the song, so far as we were concerned, 
might have been written in Choctaw. Nashe’s Spring 
was another favourite with governesses, who explained to 
which birds the notes belonged : 

“* Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-wee, towitta-woo.” 
We could see no sense in it. Our birds had utilitarian names ; 
jackass, knife-grinder, coachman ; a translation of Nashe’s 
refrain into Antipodean bird-song might run: 

“* Crew-whiss, ha-ha-ha-ha, tu-snap, ching !” 

What matter? The emotional content of the English 
lyric does not vary with season or setting. What difference, 
then, can it make to the appreciation of a poem if the birds, 
trees, seasons, are unfamiliar overseas ? 

It makes this difference. It makes of the poem’s reader 
an outsider, a foreigner, one for whose benefit editors arrange 
copious notes. at the back of school editions of the classics. 
English writers do use Nature and their own familiar sur- 
roundings as a kind of frame, taking them for granted, and 
expecting their audience to do so, too. The Canterbury 
Pilgrims start off under April showers. Milton, calling upon 
the Sicilian muse, casts flowers from Buckinghamshire hedge- 
rows upon the Laureat Herse where Lycid lies. 

English people, wisely enough, refuse to look closely at 
their own poetry. (Vaghezza, the old Italian word for 
beauty, is one for which our language ought by now to have 
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found an equivalent.) But viewed from the other side of 
the world, the England of the Oxford Book of Verse is as 
fantastic as that country to which the Queen of Elfland 
led Thomas Rhymer, the garden green whose springs 
run blood. 


I am speaking now of lyrics. Prose is another matter. 
The authorised version of the Bible, for instance, comes 
alive for us as it can never do for people living under grey 
skies. We know what it is to pant after the water-brooks ; 
summer makes our rivers wildernesses, our fish stink because 
there is no water; every simile of David and Isaiah strikes 
home. 


I have seen with these eyes the pillar of cloud that marches 
by day, a column of dust sixty feet high, moving across 
Bathurst plains at the rate of a cantering horse. The pillar 
of fire, too; it springs from the hollow trunk of a gum-tree, 
and the air is too still to sway the flames, which mount 
without breaking. Dried watercourses to which animals 
have come too late may stand for Ezekiel’s valley of dry 
bones. These are all happenings, pictures that we know. 
But we can only guess at the circumstances in which English- 
men sing of love and spring—guess, and by some love’s 
labour of the imagination, arrive at comprehension. 


I believe that Antipodeans score in the long run by this 
inability to take the poets for granted. We have to make 
an effort each time we sit down to them. A country where 
houses are rooted like oaks, where autumn is golden, where 
snow falls, where every foot of ground has been trodden 
and laboured by man—this demands a strong act of faith 
on the part of those who walk (upside down) among primeval 
fauna. And faith has its reward. By that strong impulse 
of the mind, the magic casements are thrust a little wider 
open. I/ est dangereux de se pencher au dehors. 


All the same, the perilous seas sound their warning in 
vain for some of us. We cross them, taking six weeks to 
do it, in the attempt to verify by observation truths which 
already we know by faith; and find ourseives staring at 
authentic primroses, or banks whereon the wild thyme 
actually grows. A penalty, of which nobody is aware until 
it is too late, is imposed upon those who are found thus 
wandering within the Queen of Elfland’s borders, the same 
that was put upon True Thomas : 

“* Speak ye word in Elfinland 
Ye’ll ne’er win back to your ain countrie.” 

That is a hard saying, but the Queen is not one for senti- 
ment, and faith ought to have been enough. It is now some 
twenty-three years since I travelled hopefully and innocently 
through Kent. I have spoken too many words by this 
time. I shall never, now, win back. 


POEM 


It might be the day after the last day, 

The trumpets still, the nations gone away, 

The visiting deities left in a crowd, 

And the sun itself wrapped in a single cloud. 
Even a look today is like a rebirth 

Of the ill-used, bountiful, menial earth. 

Forget that she is not all. Remember only 
That as we sit here we two are not lonely, 

That this is worth seeing, if it were only foz 
These men and women walking along the shore 
In ill-cut clothes fit for our curious kindred. 

O turn on them your from death uplifted head ! 
Then watch the wave falling and falling and falling, 
Hark to the bird from the sea-castle calling, 
Pore on these smooth illegible rocks that stand 
Like quiet grazing beasts on the soft sand, 

And think this is your home: air, sea and land. 


EDWIN Murr. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


AMBLING through my Buffon, I came the 
upon the Sloth, an anima! widely condemned as dull 
Realising, as I read, the gross injustice of this verdict I was 
at a loss to find its explanation until a line of a familiar hens 
supplied the clue. “ Shake off dull sloth !” The Subconscioys 
mind, the shrine of prejudice, loves to confuse the concrete 
with the abstract and bridges with a stride the gap between 
the mammal and the habit to which the hymn undoubted) 
refers. The epithet has stuck, and sloths are denn 
eternally by the unthinking as tedious and obtuse, 


Let us then see the beast as Buffon paints it. The sloth 
quite undeniably is slow. It hardly ever runs. The late 
Lord Oxford and Asquith, according to his son, openly 
admitted the same impeachment, yei retained a reputation 
for acuteness even when most inert. Then the sloth, so 
Buffon tells us, has four stomachs, which not only provide 
an adequate excuse for lack of pace but should convince yy, 
who know the needs and vagaries of only one, that life for jt 
can never lack absorbing interest. 


It is, however, the habit of the sloth which even more 
emphatically than its structural excess refutes the charge of 
dullness. Placed at the foot of a tree, it sets to work indus 
triously to clamber to the summit, demolishing all obstacles 
and devouring on the way such green and tender things as it 
encounters, sometimes thereby killing the tree itself. Once 
at the top, it clings there in a posture which often strikes the 
onlooker, less highly placed, as topsy-turvy, but with extreme 
tenacity. There it remains until the tree can bear its weigh? 
no longer, or another and more profitable one attracts its eye, 
Then it “ shakes off.” 


Can this be called the conduct of a dullard? Is it not 
rather a shining example to aspiring youth? The tree-tops 
in our jungle are crowned by splendid figures which have 
assiduously aped the sloth, though few of them have made 
acknowledgement. A whole menagerie of heraldic beasts, 
couchant, rampant and regardant, deck their escutcheons, 
but never a Sloth scandent. The gateposts of their country 
seats sport lions, wolves, stags, bears and even cats, 
but offer no asylum to the sloth. They dub the poor 
beast dull, and yet what crashing bores some of them 
are themselves ! 


But when it comes to crashing, few can hold a candle to the 
sloth. When sloths shake off, they do it handsomely and 
fall to earth as nearly like a plummet as the intervening boughs 
permit. Doctor Spooner has told us that falling cats pop on 
their drawers. Sloths, less fortunate, land on their pants. 
That use does not stale the infinite variety of their sensations 
is witnessed by the plaintive and staccato cry which they emit 
on these occasions and to which they owe their onomatopoeic 
name of “ ai.” Can lives so catastrophically punctuated be 
monotonous ? Surely not. 


Here human sloths are luckier. They often flit from 
pinnacle to pinnacle without the painful expedient of bouncing. 
All of us must be glad to think that this will be true of that 
exalted sloth shortly to be translated to Another Place. For 
he has been an honourable sloth, tenacious, yet reverencing 
green and tender things and living nobly on classic leaves and 
draughts of honey-dew. Long may he deck the tree-tops. 
But Nemesis awaits the sloths who cling too long or gobble 
too much greenery. Sooner or later their trees will crash 
beneath them. Then they will cry “ai” in vain. Even the 
consolation prize won by their three-toed prototype will be 
denied to them. For the three-toed sloth years ago was 
crowned the King of Crossword Clues, and since it has 80 
long resisted the competition of the Eft and Ounce, we may 
be sure that it will not yield its throne to any human copyist. 
Which goes to prove that sloths are not so slow as even Buffon 
seems to think them; and certainly not dull. 
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ig,—Federalism has been loosely described as democracy 

d to States. Today, like democracy itself, federalism is 
being subjected to severe strains, the world over, arising parti- 
cularly from economic and financial difficulties. It is hard for 
the British reader, living under a unified form of government, 
to appreciate the extent to which the sectional make-up of 
Canada, and the federal nature of the Dominion Government 
ghich is in part its consequence and in patt its cause, help to 
gount for Canada’s failure to tackle fundamental financial 
and economic problems. British visitors perpetually ask us 
why we do not “ put our house in order.” Nine times out of 
ten, part of the answer lies in the conflict of sectional interests 
or in the faulty workings of a federal system ill-equipped to 
dea with twentieth-century economic problems. 

British readers are fairly familiar with the constitutional 
struggle now in progress in the United States and implicit in 
st November’s election. It may be remarked that Mr. 
Bennett’s Canadian ““ New Deal ” received just as rough treat- 
ment at the hands of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as its prototype did at the hands of the United States 
Supreme Court. But, in Canada’s case, no such shift as 
Roosevelt’s flanking movement upon the Court is practicable. 
In the end, Canada will have to face her constitutional diffi- 
culties and amend the British North America Act. 

This hardiest of all Canadian perennials comes into sharp 
prominence, once again, with the Government’s announce- 
ment of its intention to set up a Royal Commission to go into 
the question of Dominion-provincial financial relationships, 
including the areas of taxation to be left open to each and the 
avoidance of overlapping. Two sets of issues are involved. 
Firstly, there is the immediate and acute problem of the 
Prairie West. Alberta is in default and has cut private as well 
as public debts drastically, though the Courts may invalidate 
the existing legislation. Manitoba and Saskatchewan are in 
difficulties, and are growing restive. A hurry call has gone out 
for immediate Dominion assistance to these provinces in carry- 
ing their relief burdens. Secondly, on the longer range, both 
provinces want a Royal Commission to enquire into their whole 
financial situation and debt burdens, including their financial 
relationships with the Dominion, along the lines of the Duncan 
Commission which reported on the Maritime Provinces. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan are both under Liberal Govern- 
ments, which, in Canada usually means “ conservative ” 
governments—though not just now in Ontario. ‘These rather 
orthodox Governments would like to stave off the thrust of 
radicalism, particularly the invasion of repudiationist ideas 
from Alberta. With the farmers of Alberta cheering for 
Aberhart’s debt-cutting activities, though they may be dis- 

appointed at their failure to receive Social Credit ‘‘ dividends,” 
up to the present, the demand for debt relief has grown very 
Pronounced on the rest of the prairie. And it should be 
recalled that Saskatchewan has been far harder hit than Alberta. 

Passing over private debts, the extent to which public debt 
bears down upon these provinces has been clearly shown in the 
Bank of Canada’s admirable Statistical Summary, which 
made its first appearance in January. Within the single decade 
of 1925 to 1935, Manitoba’s provincial debt increased from 
971,400,000 to $111,000,000, or 55 per cent. Saskatchewan’s 
gtew from $55,500,000 to $183,400,000, a rise of no less than 
231 per cent. But more serious still are the Bank of Canada’s 
figures of the incidence of debt shown in the table of “ Provincial 
debt as a ratio of the year’s revenue.” In 1926, Manitoba’s 
debt was 637 per cent. of the year’s revenue, already a high 
figure, but not altogether exceptional as these things go in 
Canada. In 1935, the ratio stood at 761 per cent., or rather 
below the average indicated in the Bank’s figures for the present 
total of all provincial debts, indicating, as has been the case, 
that Manitoba has been fairly thrifty throughout the latter 
} Part of the depression. In the case of Saskatchewan, however, 
the figures are staggering. In 1925, Saskatchewan’s debts 
Stood in the ratio of 444 per cent. to revenue, but by 1935 had 
reached I,I05 per cent., or more than cleven times revenue. 
€ fact that the prairie had another short wheat crop, and 
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CANADA’S FINANCIAL TROUBLES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


that a large part of the dried-out area lies within the province 
js material to this reckoning, but here is a situation that patently 
cannot continue indefinitely. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the form the 
Royal Commission should take. The West, by and large, 
wanted a “ Duncan Commission ” on its own problems. Sir 
John Aird, retiring president of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, supported the demand, indicating that there was a 
certain amount of opinion in the East in favour of such a plan— 
if only to stave off default (though something immediate in 
the way of assistance would have to be offered, quickly, to meet 
pressing needs). In Eastern Canada, however, there was more 
support for the alternative proposal put forward by Mr. Morris 
Wilson, president of the Royal Bank of Canada, and endorsed 
in principle, with special reference to taxation, by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. This envisaged a much wider 
enquiry, into the financial relationships of all the provinces 
with the Dominion. There has long been a clear need for 
an examination of Dominion-provincial relations quite generally. 

The Dominion Cabinet was reliably reported to be split 
upon the question of special consideration for Western Canada. 
The Finance Minister, Mr. Dunning, himself a Westerner, 
was thought to be favourable to the idea. The Quebec mem- 
bers, seldom too tender to the West, were reported hostile. 
The final decision may well have lain with the Prime Minister. 
The occasion of the announcement was the receipt of a serious 
report from the Governor of the Bank of Canada, who had 
been asked to enquire into the financial position of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan on behalf of both Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. In my opinion, it is thoroughly desirable 
that the broader of the two enquiries should have been chosen, 
since we must havea Commission. Even so, particular attention 
must be given to the prairie provinces. Furthermore, the Com- 
mission’s findings must be implemented. The current 
Canadian practice of gambling upon economic recovery to 
solve our most pressing problems may work in Eastern Canada 
and upon the Pacific Coast, but not upon the prairie. If 
the Royal Commission had been appointed over a year ago, 
when the plight of the West became obvious, its findings 
might now be available. Meanwhile the Western situation, 
particularly in Alberta, might have been kept in better control. 

The claim of the provinces for a review of the situation has 
some merit. At the time of the Canadian Confederation, 
in 1867, social services provided by the various Governments 
were relatively inexpensive. The provinces had the right 
to levy direct taxation for provincial purposes, and the Dominion 
both direct and indirect taxation. But, in the course of the 
past fifty years, the provinces, which are charged with looking 
after matters of local concern, have had to meet very heavy 
increases in the cost of social services, &c., like road pro- 
grammes, hospitals and the rest. At the same time, the 
Dominion, during the War, invaded the field of income tax, 
while the area of taxation for the provinces has only been 
expanded by recourse to a wide variety of legal subterfuges. 
Meanwhile the unhappy Canadian taxpayer is mulcted in 
double, and often triple, overlapping taxation. 

There is a demand on the part of trade bodies for a “‘ May ” 
Commission, on the British model, into the cost of Government 
in Canada. And indeed, with ten Governments for eleven 
million people, not to mention municipalities, all of which 
have very severe unemployment relief burdens, there is 
certainly a case for review. But a mere “ May ” Commission 
would not do the job, particularly in Western Canada. 
Economy in governmental expenditures will not, of itself, 
restore the prairie. There is question, also, of the conversion 
of provincial debts to lower rates of interest, with, it is to 
be hoped, Dominion backing. If this is not done with 
Dominion backing, then there is grave danger of unilateral 
action, which means default. It was, in fact, to stave off 


such an eventuality that Ottawa decided to give special assist- 
ance to Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and to appoint a Royal 
Commission of enquiry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

YOUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA. 
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THE THEATRE 


‘“The Road to Rome.’ By Robert Emmett Sherwood. 
Savoy Theatre. 

WE live in an age which will take its history from any source 
but from historians. The scholar’s loss is the advantage of the 
novelist, the smart biographer, the cinema and the theatre, for 
there is a genuine demand for information about the facts and 
figures of history, though little concern about the accuracy of 
the information given. The Road to Rome is more cavalier 
with facts than a costume film or a period novel, but since those 
who attend theatres believe anything they are told about a 
subject of which they are ignorant, most of the people who see 
it will probably take its accuracy on trust ; their confidence will 
have been encouraged by our most informative dramatic critic, 
who has expressed the view that Mr. Sherwood’s “is the way 
history should be written” in an article which embodies, 
among other delights, an exquisite confusion between Hanni- 
bal’s campaigns of 216 and 211 B.c. and the assertion that “‘ if 
Fabius had remained in power Hannibal would have been 
defeated’?! Perhaps we may look forward to the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Agate prove that Hannibal ended his military career 
by defeating Scipio at Zama. But Mr. Sherwood must not 
be blamed for the excesses of his admirers. This is not a 
historical play, but a gay and ironic little comedy, fantastic in 
its plot, in which historical figures are introduced merely that 
their characters may be parodied. It is undoubtedly very 
amusing. 

The scene of the play is set in and outside Rome, just after 
the battle of Cannae. It is supposed that Hannibal has fol- 
lowed his victory by marching directly on Rome. Rome is 
almost defenceless, and Fabius, who has been appointed 
Dictator just before the news of the defeat arrives, is in a panic 
and unable to decide what to do. Even Mr. Shaw would not 
have burlesqued Fabius so thoroughly as Mr. Sherwood has 
done ; he is a portly little man, pompous, blustering and good- 
natured, who clearly possesses none of the Roman or the 
military virtues—one can imagine him as a reliable civil servant 
in some unimportant office which offers scope for a little self- 
importance. Though he rather disapproves of her, he worships 
his wife Amytis, a beautiful Greek who clearly belongs to the 
faster set in Rome. Amytis, who is very sensible when she 
is not trying to be profound, suggests that he should go and 
see Hannibal and try to arrange matters in a reasonable way. 
Fabius would like to take her advice, but he is persuaded against 
the idea by his colleagues. Amytis then disappears. She 
tells her husband that she is retiring to somewhere a little 
further from the theatre of war. But a little later she is dis- 
covered within Hannibal’s camp (this is no surprise to the 
audience, for she has made it clear that she would find a man 
of Hannibal’s type a pleasant change after her unadventurous 
husband). Naturally she is taken for a spy and condemned to 
be put to death. But the arguments of her presence and her 
cleverness in debate persuade Hannibal to postpone the execu- 
tion of his order. The interview is protracted into an all-night 
session, and in the morning Hannibal, effectively seduced and 
persuaded that military glory is an illusion not worth pursuing, 
has agreed not to attack Rome. When Fabius, who has per- 
suaded his colleagues that a deputation might after all be useful, 
arrives with them in Hannibal’s camp, he has the pleasure of 
seeing the Carthaginian army turn away from the city and 
move off to refresh itself by the sea at Capua. More pleasurable 
still, he is able to imagine that it is his own arguments which 
have achieved the miracle. 

It may seem ungenerous to say that The Road to Rome is too 
flippant and that it is only bearable when it is being flippant. 
But the more serious passages, such as parts of Amytis’ scene 
with Hannibal, are impregnated with uplift of a typically 
American vapidity. On the other hand, though many of Mr. 
Sherwood’s jokes are good, one begins after a while to wish for 
more subtle forms of humour than he provides. This is the sort 
of play which is a complete failure on the stage if it is not well 
acted. This production is quite admirable. Mr. James Mason’s 
Hannibal and Miss Ena Burrill’s Amytis are both delightful and 
intelligent performances, and the broader humours of Fabius are 
well managed by Mr. Aubrey Dexter. This is, in short, a most 
agreeable entertainment. But it is ridiculous to pretend that it 
is an important play. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘““The Luck of the Irish.’ At the New Gallery: 
Sequel to Second Bureau.” At the Curzon—« Ty 
in the City.” At the London Pavilion —— Heag a 
Heels.”’? At the Gaumont Over 








WEIGHING machines which can be made to record any wei 
at the touch of a finger; chickens filled with lead g 
which fall quietly into a drawer of sawdust after the Chickey 
has been weighed : the racket which cheats housewives of 
few cents every time they make a purchase is the subject « 
Mr. James Cagney’s new film. The Sequel to Second Bureay 
deals with the theft of a new French cartridge by 
agents and the successful attempt of two French Spies, Posine 
as an art-critic and his sister, to recover the Cartridge befor 
it has been analysed by the head of the German Secret Servic 
The issue, compared with that of the American picture, seems 
oddly theoretical. The imagination, however Francophil 
refuses to be really stirred. ‘‘ You carry the best Wishes ¢ 
four million Frenchmen,” an officer remarks loudly nts 
the Paris-Berlin wagon lit (after reading Mr. Compton Mac. 
kenzie’s reminiscences we can swallow any amount of militar 
indiscretions), but the imagination refuses to forget entireh 
the bad wishes of the four million Germans. The cartridge 
is treated with immense pomposity by the heads of the tiv) 
Secret Services, but one knows quite well that very soon someoy: 
else will invent a better one. It is all an amusing game 
keep the Army Estimates up. It hasn’t the immediate import. 
ance of the weighing machines in the grocery stores. By 
as a military variation on the Tale of the Three Bears—“ Who; 
been eating up my porridge ? ”—this French melodraria hy 
charm. The story is told with a great deal of malicioy 
humour, especially in the Haus Vaterland scenes—the bogus 
Tyrolean singers, the huge tankards, the absurd painted 
mountains under an artificial storm, the Horst Wessel song 
booming from the loudspeaker, the outstretched arms an 
the heartfelt Heils. 

Mr. Cagney as the Deputy Chief of the Weights ax 
Measures Department of a big American city: one know 
what to expect and Mr, Cagney seldom disappoints: th 
lightweight hands held a little away from the body ready 
for someone else’s punch: the quick nervous steps: of ¢ 
man whose footwork is good: the extreme virtuosity of th 
muted sentiment. In his latest picture it is all there, with 
perhaps a more sophisticated humour than usual: the scenes 
with the ward pgqliticians, the mayor, the philanthropis, 
crooks all, are pleasantly phosphorescent with corruption, an 
so is the admirable climax at an evening party (given by: 
retiring boxer) where all is tuxedos and gentility, but a litk 
uppercut in a corner passes unnoticed among pals. 













































Thunder in the City, with the American star Mr. Edward 6 
Robinson, and Head Over Heels, with Miss Jessie Matthews, 
compete for the position of worst English film of the quarter 
I think the former has it, with its tricky self-conscious co- 
tinuity, its horde of Hollywood stars on holiday, Mr. Nei 
Mann’s worst “special effect”? to date, and its complet 
ignorance—in spite of its national studio—of English life ani 
behaviour. It is a fantasy (an American publicity man dis 
missed from his New York firm because they want English 
dignity comes over to England and puts over a big busines 
flotation by what are supposed to be American methods) 
a fantasy by an elephantine disciple of M. Clair (astonishing 
his name is Robert E. Sherwood) but even a fantasy neeés 
some relation to life. Perhaps the only really English thing 
about the picture is its humour: an awful vista of old bound 
Punch’s dwindling down the dark shelves of a country hows 
library. 

As for Miss Jessie Matthews, she has been ill served in het 
latest film, a moribund tale of poor young people with ambitions 
in Parisian garrets. The dialogue has a moral earnestness fx 
which it would be hard to find a parallel even in the Victoria 
age. ‘‘ You do—trust me?” the hero asks the heroine after 
she has accepted an invitation to lunch in his garret. Onl 
one song: 




















“Why must I weep on 
The pillow I sleep on ? ” 


possesses a kind of awful charm. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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a 
MUSIC 
Busoni’s “ Doktor Faust” 


et, the man to whom superior knowledge has given power 
~~ fellows and to whom that power brings with it the 
to do evil, has excited the imagination of creative 


e) tion . . 
er for more than three centuries. Along with Don Juan 
nae been one of the chief subjects of musical inspiration, 


ugh most of the composers who have written about him 
os to confuse him with that other figure, showing us a man 
his power for the trivial gratification of his senses. Faust 
vitable subject for a composer of Fe:rucio Busoni’s 
philosophical bent ; and it was no less inevitable that he should 

in where others left off, taking for granted the romantic 
afair of Gretchen, which had been reduced to a common- 
and exploring the deeper implications of the legend. 


using AIS 
was the ine 


al has gone back for his material to the old puppet- 
plays and built up his own poetical conception of Faust. 


His libretto is, in its outward aspect, nearer to Marlowe’s 
play than to Goethe’s, though its spirit is close to the 
German poet's. 

The emphasis is laid, first and last, upon Faust’s idealism. 
He asks, indeed, for ‘‘ the unconditional fulfilment of all my 
desires,” but his chief requests are for ‘‘ genius and its agony ” 
and for freedom. And at the end, by an effort of will, he 
transfers to his dead child his own life and personality, seeking 
in his offspring the immortality that even the pact with the 
Devil could not bestow. Busoni underlines at the end what he 
omits at the beginning—the fact that Faust’s bargain is the 
effort of an ageing man to arrest his own physical decay and to 
renew his youth. It is a pathetic coincidence that it was 
precisely at this point that Busoni himself had to leave to a 


younger man, his own offspring as an artist, the completion 


of his work. On paper this libretto is a fine imaginative 


creation. 


The performance given by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra at 


» Queen’s Hall this week could not tell us all there is to be told 


about Doktor Faust as a stage-work. But a doubt may be ex- 


| pressed whether it is, after all, very practicable. ‘Those trans- 


formations of a child’s body into a bundle of straw and of Faust’s 
own into a naked youth, and the highly dramatic revelations of 
Mephistopheles’s identity under various disguises are extremely 
effective on paper, but I can hardly imagine that they would 
“come off” in the theatre even in an exceptionally careful 
production. In these and other details Busoni appears to 
have transferred to human actors devices which are really 
only practicable for puppets. So I am not sure that a concert- 
performance has done as much injustice to the work as it 
certainly did to Shoshtakovitch’s Lady Macbeth or even to 
Wozzeck. Moreover, Busoni’s principle of not describing in 
his music the action visible on the stage, at least, means that 
the music should be able to stand on its own feet apart from 
the dramatic action, provided that the audience has before it 
a libretto with which to follow the drama. 

Unhappily it cannot be said that Busoni’s music displays 
that creative imagination which is apparent in his libretto. 
His confessed model was The Magic Flute, but rarely was 


there a sign of any of those qualities which make Mozart’s 


opera a musical masterpiece. ‘The characters, even Mephisto- 
pheles, are never really visualised in the music, and the voices 
0 often drone on in a slow post-Wagnerian declamation, 
but with hardly a concession to melodic grace, over a thorny 
accompaniment in which the instruments seldom really support 
tither the singers or each other. There were many passages 
that raised hopes, but the clinching, convincing consummation 
never came that would have made one cry: ‘‘ That is genius ! ” 
The Scene at the Court of Parma comes nearest to being 
effective opera, since the pace of the music quickens almost 
to the speed of action, and the Duchess herself has some 
music that is comparatively warm and expressive of human 
reeling. _The students’ party in the following scene is very 
austere in its humour; but perhaps jollifications at German 
Universities are like that. Nor did the final scene of Faust’s 
doom, so imaginatively treated in the text, arouse either pity 
* terror through the music, even up to the point at which 
usoni left it incomplete. In sum it is a work that arouses 
in the listener respect rather than interest, still less any 
Profound emotional response. 
DyYNELEY Hussey. 


ART 


Mr. Ben Nicholson at the Lefévre Galleries 


THE word “ abstract” is still constantly evoked in reference 
to visual art. I take it that the most durable use of the word 
in this context points to those aims that are constant in visual 
art throughout the ages. The realisation of these aims is 
the root of lasting pleasure, and in talking about pictures and 
in contemplating them, too, we enlarge upon and abstract 
these qualities from the specific mode of their attainment. 
Intellectuals and even artists are literal-minded, as easily 
led by words as the majority. Following upon some firm 
perception of generalised values in art, these same values are 
pursued directly and to the exclusion of the representing of 
Nature. Further developments of the conception “abstract” 
are more complicated and more negative. The generalised 
values of art no longer figure in the forefront. Reinforced 
by superficial minds non-representation is itself considered 
as an almost mystic virtue, and under the negative standard 
of the non-representational or the abstract there flock a host 
of artists who have in common little more than a word and a 
fetish and an otherwise thoughtless sense of protest. Many 
of these last, of course, are an easy prey to the lures of Surrealism. 
They have not nor had ever any deep knowledge or perception 
of those aesthetic values originally abstracted from the con- 
templation of Nature. With these last, and with the cry 
for non-representation in and for itself, I have no sympathy. 


To my mind Mr. Ben Nicholson is the leader of the very few 
real abstract artists in England. ‘That is to say, I have always 
been able to discover in his non-representational work, and 
in very few other works of this kind, the slow elucidation and 
isolation of factors that are constant in all that is pleasurable 
in the process of visual perception. For me, abstraction in 
painting can mean nothing other than such separation from 
subject-matter (with the freedom that this entails) of the 
exercise for the eye which all good paintings afford. And 
when I say exercise, I mean exercise, physical exercise of those 
synthetic powers which the eye as a visual organ has developed 
in association with the brain, and to which a constant emotional 
significance is attached. For, in the performance of this 
synthetic act on the part of the eye, basic fantasies of inner 
disorder find their calm and come to be identified with an 
objective harmony. Now, synthesis of shapes perforrmed by 
the eye is an act entirely bound up with the processes of 
colour perception. It is obvious that true abstract art will 
concentrate first of all upon texture (7.e. gradation of colour) 
and that a possible development of this treatment will be the 
concentration upon inter-relationship of pure colour zones 
in which there is no gradation or alteration of texture. 


Of such kind has been the development in Mr. Ben Nicholson’s 
abstract art. The present exhibition is as fine a demonstration 
as one could wish of his evolution. All but one of the pictures 
he terms ‘“‘ Still Life,’ because they are imperfectly abstract 
in the sense above. These are in fact pictures that date 
back several years and on which he has recently worked again. 
I like particularly numbers 3, 7 and 21. Especially in the 
case of the last, one has the sense of a piece of colour, a red 
segment, for instance, containing all the other colours and 
tones and so, of course, the areas in which they figure. These 
latter seem to be an extension or elaboration of the former, a 
division of the rays that go to make this red, and into this 
red one feels they may be folded up again. Colour thus 
employed expresses identity under the form of a maximum 
difference. The stable enforcement of such expression has 
been the most constant aim, I am convinced, of European 
visual art, mirroring as it does a universal wish-fulfilment. 
No 20 belongs to a later development, in which movement is 
obtained from the juxtaposition of rectangular forms, solely 
through the relationship of colours no longer gradated. 
Particularly remarkable are the relative positions of the saturated 
blue shape and of the red. The blue seems to come swiftly 
forward and as swiftly to retire. Beyond the central saturated 
colours with white and black, there extend greyish and brownish 
zones of equivocal hue. These are the earth from which the 
saturated colours grow. The neutralised zones, then, are no 
mere background: for they suggest to the fantasy an organic 
progression, as if they were potent to contain the seed of the 
saturated hues and even of the white, sum of all colours. 

ADRIAN STOKES, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Torrents of Spring 

It is March 13th. when I write: the wind in the south-west, 
storm clouds, a watery white sun, hail in the night, altogether 
the promise of a bad day. At nine o’clock I put on Wellingtons 
and squelched into a flooded garden. Only a week to the 
vernal equinox: spring. Crocuses are rain-flattened every- 
where. Snowdrops, the pink Lent roses, the little dark Iris 
reticulata, a few daffodils, these are quite indomitable and 
stand up well. ' Tulips are in bud: the creamy Kaufmaniana, 
the odd cluster-headed almost blue-leaved little Turkestanica, 
the gorgeous blood-scarlet Ejichleri. But the general effect is 
of some horrible, bogged, altogether miserable wilderness. 
The herbaceous borders stand, in parts, six inches deep in 
yellow rain. In the grass snowdrops and yellow crocuses 
grow in water and have, in fact, grown and bloomed in water 
for weeks, like true water-flowers. The field beyond the 
hedge is flooded, the sheep gone. The wind has blown 
steadily, with miserable consistency, from the same quarter, 
for four months, always the south-west. It changed briefly 
to the east nearly a week ago: snow; changed back to south- 
west: snow; changed back to north: snow; changed to south, 
snow again. The fat little Primula denticulata flowers looked 
like potentates, mauve-headed, wearing turbans of snow. 
The yellow crocuses broke through the snew-crust like spilt 
egg yolks. The birds’ nests, begun so gaily in February, 
were like basins filled to the brim with snow. The birds 
mooned disconsolately. 

* * 


A Courageous Thrush 

The nests had been discovered, as I wrote here, on 
February 17th. Both, it subsequently turned out, were 
thrushes’. Within a week it was clear that one was deserted, 
but by the beginning of March the second was finished : 
roughly a fortnight to complete, fairly slow work. We then 
waited for eggs, looking on the first four or five days of the 
month. Then the thrushes seemed to appear less frequently, 
and about the sixth of the month we began to give up hope. 
On the seventh and eighth of the month, when we caught the 
tail end of a blizzard, we gave up hope altogether. On the 
eighth the nest was brimful of snow, on the night of the eighth 
frozen solid, on the ninth as soggy and miserable as a cold 
beef-pudding. Thereafter, until the 13th, it became a mere 
museum piece : an oddity which had been recorded and had, 
sadly enough, let us down. It.was our earliest nest; we had 
hoped much from it. Then, on the 13th, after a night of hail 
and smashing rain, I went to the nest out of pure idle curiosity, 
put my hand in, and touched eggs. There were three, milk- 
warm. The persistent courage of thrushes has often astonished 
me. Here it defeats me. I have no other comment except 
wonder. 

* « * * 

Edward Thomas Memorial 

Some details of the proposed memorial to Edward Thomas 
have now appeared. The executive committee of the Memorial 
Fund met recently and decided on almost the only kind of 
memorial that would, I feel, have given Thomas any pleasure : 
“‘The purchase of the freehold of some height or solitary 
place—if practicable one familiar to and loved by Edward 
Thomas himself—and that this property should be presented 
to the National Trust with the suggestion that a clump or 
grove of trees should be planted on it, and that a small stone 
should be set up, inscribed with his name.” This is almost 
the only possible course, remembering Thomas’ indifference 
to the pomposities of architecture and his unequalled spirit 
of devotion to the English countryside. It is an odd coincidence 
that, at the same time, some 700 acres of land intimately 
associated with Richard Jefferies are up for sale. This land, 
lying near Surbiton golf-course, was much loved by Jefferies 
and described with intimacy in Nature near London. It would, 
in some ways, make a happy memorial to Thomas, though I 
fancy the price would be fantastic. In any case Thomas’ 
genius calls for a remoter memorial: some hill, preferably, 
from which one could see an expanse of the south country 
he loved and described. In any. case it will all cost money. 
I. have not been asked to appeal for that money, but those 
interested should write to R. L. Watson, 55 Redcliffe Gardens; 
S.W.10. 


“The Countryman’s” Birthday 
The Countryman has reached its tenth year. Ey 

of this page, I hope, knows it. Produced on the ed: sonler 
Cotswolds, in a fine stone house that must have — 
visitors’ mouths water, by a man who in England’s Gr aay 
Pleasant Land gave us a classic, it has now a ci Pg 
12,000, receives an almost fabulous number of bouquets af 
the great (unlikely fellows like Shaw included), and — 
numerable imitators all over the world. It is admired rd 
sociologists and prime ministers, was admired by by 
and would, I think, have been admired by Cobbett It i 
non-party. It nevertheless hits hard, on occasion, alte 
been known to spill unpleasant beans on topics like sii 
government. It is illustrated, always by out-of-the way stuf 
and this quarter carries photographs by Shaw himself The 
only criticism I have ever offered or have ever heard thai 
of it is that it remains a quarterly. I should like it monthly 
But in its quarterliness, its editor declares, lies its 
and he must be right. He has increased the size of this in. 
comparable review by almost two hundred pages in 10 years 
and has reached a point, now, where advertisements threate, 
to swamp print. There is something in it for every sort of 


countryman. 
* * * * 


Mysteries of Wild Life 

In the current issue Mr. R. M. Lockley raises an interest; 
question, and is gently taken to task for it by the editor (Mr, 
Lockley’s bird articles have been one of The Countryman’; 
most consistent and delightful features for years). Mr. Lockley 
is troubled by, and deprecates, the great fuss that certain 
mature lovers make over the natural mysteries of wild life: 
the mystery of bird migration, “‘ the midday retirement of 
Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon,” why the blackbird, unlike th 
thrush, neglects to line its nest with mud, why birds sing and 
such things as, though he does not mention it, the hunting 
of rabbits by stoats. Why trouble ? says Mr. Lockley in effect, 
““ Thank whatever gods there be that the intricate impulx 
works its will . . . according to a plan that all our brain; 
together can never understand.” In part, I agree with this, 
But I agree also with the editor, who says : 

“* So, surely, might Harvey have rested satisfied with contemplating 
the beautiful and awesome sight of the beating of the pulse, ani 
never have discovered the circulation of the blood.” 

Wonder is not enough. It is odd to hear, at this time of 
day, of the ‘‘ birds singing to man ” suggestion, as the editor 
of The Countryman goes on to say. What of, for instance, the 
coloration of birds’ eggs ? Some light on that mystery would, 
for me at any rate, treble wonder at it. Why are thrushey 
eggs blue, blackbirds’ green, yellow-hammers’ scribbled? 
Why are the eggs of the peewit perfectly camouflaged, when th 
eggs of the hedge-sparrow seem painted for contrast? Th 
Victorian naturalists smoothly passed it off as some expression 
of “‘the Divine Will”? and crept out by the back door. Isit 
true that fear or fright can alter the colouring of an egg? that al 
eggs are white up to twenty-four hours before being laid? 

* * * * 


The Rabbit Problem 

When an animal becomes so pestilential that it requires: 
Government Committee to deal with it then it would seen 
reasonable to ask that, among other things, its natural enemics 
should be a little encouraged, if not protected. The rabbi 
has now become a nuisance, in this country, comparable only 
with the rat. It breeds at an astounding pace, for almost twelrt 
months of the year, and a single pair is said to multiply roughly 
fifty times in 12 months. The question of the best methods 
rabbit-killing has been discussed over and over again : trapping, 
wiring, gassing, poisoning and so on. On the other hand om 
hears little mention of the rabbit’s (and the rat’s) most powerfi 
natural enemies, stoat and weasel. The extent to which tk 
natural law between these three animals is upset by gam 
keepers is, to my mind, serious. Every keeper’s gibbet bean 
witness to the colossal and increasing slaughter of stoat and 
weasel that goes on in the business of preservation. In this 4 
the rabbit is becoming more and more an animal enjoying! 
special degree of protection. The country is paying for thi, 
and must go on paying for it so long as stoat and weasel aft 
judged to be vermin. H. E. BATE. 
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Teen and 
at THE CASH VALUE OF A WIFE 
tr [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 
nired ‘d sij—In a divorce case at Birmingham Mr. Justice Swift is 
Hariy reported to have made to the jury the remarkable observation : 
tt. It “What does a man lose when a miserable woman goes off with 
and " someone else—nothing. No; I will not say nothing—a 
. ila little.” Later on he suggested the sum of half a crown. 
ray stuf, The suggestion appears to be that, ipso facto, a wife who 
lf. The elopes with a paramour 1s a worthless woman, and either 
J offre nothing or derisory compensation should suffice to compensate 
monthly her husband for her loss. ; With the respect due to a judge of the 
strength High Court, one may point out that, if Parliament had been of 
"this in. fg that view in 1857; and again in 1925 when re-enacting the 
10 years original Matrimonial Causes Act, it would have omitted the 
provision that a husband can claim damages from an adulterer. 
y sort of The fact that Parliament has so provided casts a duty on judge 
or jury as the case may be to assess damages for the loss of a 
wife, although proved to be unfaithful. As a matter of common 
knowledge, the case of a faithful wife being seduced by some 
dis man in whose absence she would have remained a faithful wife 
ae is recurrent, and is one where the payment of damages may be 
) "EE regarded as a minimum penalty. In other times, and, even 
am now in other climes, such an offender runs the risk of imprison- 
—_ ment on a criminal charge. ‘Two hundred years ago he might 
oe have had to risk his life in a duel, but in this gentler age a 
ant 7 cheque suffices—or is deemed to suffice. For certain wealthy 
ike the who have broken up more than one happy home, it hardly 
sing ani appears adequate. = 
hunting Damages used to be assessed by juries exclusively, and they 
in effec bound by no precedents. After the Juries Act of 1918, 
rm ube however, judges also assessed them in certain cases, and Mr. 
hen Justice McCardie, than whom no judge has taken more pains 
rth this with his cases, considered the principles on which they should 
act in doing so. The Act of 1857 explicitly referred to the 
j procedure in the “‘ crim. con. ” cases, in which, before divorce 
ap was possible (except by private Act of Parliament), husbands 
could recover damages against men who committed adultery 
time of @ With their wives—in fact, the Commons required that a husband 
xe editor  SH0uld have successfully brought such an action before they 
nce, the would pass a divorce Bill. 
y would, Enticing away or harbouring a wife were matters aggravating 
hrushe (§ damages, but they were payable for the mere dishonour of 
ibbled? [B adultery. A rich co-respondent must not necessarily be 
vhen the MM penalised, but his wealth and position are factors in assessment. 
>? The f Damages assessable in any such sum as half a crown could 
pression and can only be given when a woman is so worthless as wife and 
r. Isit | housekeeper that her husband should be relieved to be rid of 
’ that al her. As a possible example, if Dr. Crippen had divorced his 
‘id ? wife instead of murdering her, her value to him, having regard 
to the infidelities of which she boasted, and her neglected 
housekeeping, might have been assessed on such a basis.— 
dint lam, Sir, &c., ALFRED FELLOWS. 
- - 5 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
enemies 
¢ rabbi BRITAIN AND THE LEAGUE 
ble only . {To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
t twelve SiR,—The question whether this country has a duty to take 
roughly independent action against transgressors in~ international 
thods of affairs is important and, if you can afford the space, I wish to 
rappig, F returntoit. One view is that, just as we are bound by covenant 
and on B to collective action, so we may find ourselves bound to collective 
powerful inaction. The other view is that after waiting a “‘ reasonable 
aich the F time” for the League of Nations to make a pronouncement 
} gam: ©we have the right (and the moral duty) to take independent 
et beats B action, I put aside any argument about the Covenant of 
oat and the League, which depends upon the words used. But I 
this We) B appeal to the basic idea of the League, which way to promote 
joying ‘concerted action and to discourage action by single nations. 
for this And if each nation is to judge for itself what is a reasonable 
asel ati time to wait and who is the transgressor, then, save for the 
BATES. BH delay of the “ reasonable time,” the Covenant will have no 
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practical effect. For my part, I cherish concerted action 

so much that I am willing to see those whom I deem trans- 

gressors escape penalties from time to time because of collective 

inaction. It is the lesser evil. But let us face the facts. We 

have no chance of getting the advantages of both systems.— 

Yours faithfully, F. C. GATES. 
Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 


THE OXFORD ELECTION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—I was most interested to read, in your issue of March 5th, 
Sir Arthur Salter’s views on the sort of opinion which sent 
him to victory in the recent by-election. He says, in effect, 
that his policy is of a kind which is denied representation in the 
ordinary constituencies and yet this policy is what the British 
** Everyman ” wants. Heasks: ‘‘ How can the political system 
be adjusted so as to secure it? That is the great problem of 
our political system.” 

With Sir Arthur, I believe his policy is what the British 
** Everyman ”’ wants: also that it is denied representation in 
most constituencies. Sir Arthur did not suggest a remedy. 
Would he agree with me that Proportional Representation would 
solve this problem, by giving to the opinion of ‘‘ Everyman ”’ 
precisely that expression which his numerical strength in the 
country renders just ?>—Yours faithfully, 

E. L. MALLALIEU. 
(Formerly M.P. for Colne Valley.) 
8 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—One is glad that Mr. Behrens has again drawn attention 
to the grave public scandal implicit in the present system of 
voting in the University parliamentary elections, a matter 
which is of added interest in view of election activity in the 
combined: Universities at this moment. 

Not only the Convocations of the Combined Universities 
have recently raised objection to the way in which so-called 
scrutineers are allowed to make a detailed record of how each 
individual graduate votes. The Convocation of the University 
of London, at an exceptionally well-attended meeting on 
May 12th last year, passed a resolution in favour of applying 
the principles of the Ballot Act to University elections, despite 
the determined opposition both of the official ‘‘ Graduates’ 
Association” (a political caucus) and the present Member 
for the University. 

It is indeed clear that there is widespread opposition among 
University graduates to the obsolete and objectionable mode 
of conducting the University polls, and one may perhaps 
express the hope that now that at last we have three University 
members in the Commons who are independent of the Party 
machine (Miss Rathbone, Mr. Herbert and Sir Arthur Salter) 
they will table a Bill to bestow on their constituents the same 
right of secrecy of ballot as is enjoyed by all other electors.— 
Yours faithfully, J. STEWART COOK. 

212a Herlwyn Avenue, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


“SEEING WITH THE MIND” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Some twenty months ago I, with other medical men, 
a physicist, and numerous Press representatives, was invited 
to “‘ investigate ’’ the phenomenon referred to. The technique 
of occlusion was, by express direction of the subject, exactly 
as your correspondent describes. After the ‘‘ mind-seer ” 
had retired for a brief while behind a screen, I first placed 
over the eyes two large pads of dough; the skin had an oily 
feel, the dough did not adhere to it. Next came pads of 
cotton wool, held in place by an ordinary surgical bandaeg 
disposed in a circular fashion around the head. The sealing 
was completed by three articles of table linen, termed “ soviets,”’ 
two obliquely on either side of the head and face, the other 
horizontally around the lower jaw and neck—thus leaving 
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over the mouth and nostrils a triangular aperture. It was 
expressly insisted that in the bandaging the nostrils should 
not in any way be encroached upon. 

Immediately upon the completion of the “ occlusion ”’ the 
subject placed a hand on either side of the head and gave the 
bandaging a rotary twist to the left. Protesting loudly that 
the bandaging had been interfered with, I insisted much to 
the subject’s annoyance in making an inspection of the aperture, 
wnich clearly revealed even in the dim light available a space 
between the prominent nose of the seer and the dough. Saying 
“* T can see a space between. the nose and the dough,” I endeav- 
oured by pressure on the outside of the bandaging to squeeze 
the dough back in place. The same twisting of the sealing 
by the subject’s hands followed: and again I attempted to 
readjust the seal—again it was twisted. This time I desisted, 
contenting myself with repeating that there was a space under 
the dough between the eye and the aperture. 

It scarcely needs pointing out that a plastic substance like 
dough, in the presence of an oily skin, will retain the shape 
given it by the protrusion of the cheek and eyelids caused by 
strong contraction of the facial muscles. 

It was not of any interest to me that the subject, with the 
head always well back, was able to read and transcribe writing 
and inscriptions and name objects, in every case held in a 
low. position, invariably in the line of the eye and the aperture 
in the seal. It was of interest, however, that he declined to 
read a book placed on a tray held above the level of the aperture 
and that ‘‘ seeing with the mind ” could not be acccmplished 
with unbandaged eyes, the only obstruction being a thin sheet 
of paper held a few inches in front of an open book—this 
queerly constituting an impassable barrier compared. with th2 
translucency of the combined effects of a pad of dough, cotton 
wool, many turns of. surgical bandage and many thicknesses 
of tablenapkin ! 

Press comments, in view of my emphatic statements, may 
possibly afford a reliability-criterion of what information. is 
served up to the public—I append a few. ‘‘ The doctor who 
had bandaged him seemed sceptical, said had given an 
amazingly clever demonstration but thought there was some 
trick in it which he couldn’t fathom.” ‘‘ Two doctors exam- 
ined the bandages as they were removed. They reserved 
their opinions.” ‘‘ Doctor wasn’t quite satisfied bandaging was 
complete. ... Doctors, as doctors will, remained sceptical.” 
‘“Two doctors examined the bandages—they reserved their 
opinions.”’ ‘‘ But the Professor was not convinced. Scientists 
are tough.” 

Your correspondent, in whose letter one notes a tinge of 
cankering scepticism as to the development of this transcen- 
dental mental power and also a vague apprehension with regard 
to the imminent release of such world-shaking potentialities, 
may also reserve his opinion.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

121 Harley Street, W. 1. C. JENNINGS MARSHALL. 





OUR RAILWAYS AND THE INVESTORS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In his article on finance, ‘‘ Our Railways and the 
Investors,” published in The Spectator of March sth, your 
contributor, Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy, hardly gives an impartial 
review of the recent speech by Sir Josiah Stamp to the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway shareholders. May I be allowed 
space to make one or two comments ? 

It is said that the man in the street has some reason to 
<omplain of the traffic congestion on the main roads of the 
country. If he has, surely his complaint must lie against the 
authorities who have failed to provide an adequate system of 
roads to deal with that traffic. The total mileage of roads has 
increased in the last 25 years by only 1.5 per cent.; unlike 
most Continental countries no special motor roads have yet 
been built. In the same period the number of motor vehicles, 
apart from motor-cycles, has increased from just over 100,000 
to over 2,000,000. The strategic importance of first-class motor 
roads is clearly recognised on the Continent and every 
encouragement is given there to heavy motor transport in 
view of the vulnerability of the railway system to aerial attack. 
This is the view behind the statement attacked by Sir Josiah 
Stamp which was made by Sir William Beveridge. There is 
no space here to review that statement in detail, but Sir William 
Beveridge is a well-known observer of economic and political 
facts and phenomena, and he has at least the advantage of 








impartiality in this matter. His words cannot fail to 

weight with every person who approache; the carry 

objectively. ; , Matte 
Later in the article we are told that the taxpayer, if he 





also to be a railway stockholder, may be eXasperated 
extent to which he is called upon to contribute to the r ut 
of the damage to the roads occasioned by those who are 
peting for traffic more suitable for being carried over the men 
than over the public highways. In the first Place, the ~ 
tribution to taxation by those who own and run motor veh, 
from licences and fuel taxes in the last financial year reaches 
a figure of £71,000,000, and is still rising. This i 
millions more than the expenditure on the roads, which remaie 
somewhere about the figure of £55,000,000 per year. The 
while the taxpayer is still being called upon to contrib 
to road expenditure, the motoring community has, in ce 
taxation, previded considerably more than is Necessary ty 
meet the whole of the expenditure on the roads, and is in fact 
now finding nearly 10 per cent. of the total national Tevenue 
I do not understand the use of the word traffic suitaby 
for being carried over the metals rather than over the publi: 
highways. Who is to decide what is suitable ? Surely thy 
people whose traffic is to be carried. A few lines after ths 
statement, Mr. Kiddy refers to the fact that in long distancs 
it is the question of the speed of the railways which is still 
able to triumph over the motor-car. It is quite right that ; 
people like to travel fast and the railways give them that 
opportunity, they should be enabled to travel by railway, 
It is equally right that if those who wish to travel themselyes, 
or have their goods carried, by road prefer that mode of 
transport, they should be enabled to choose it—Youy 
faithfully, H. E. Crawrurn, 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 



































YOUTH AND A COMPROMISE RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your issue of March 12th the Bishop of Jattoy, 
in criticising Mr. Castle’s article, states that poverty and 
war are not primary evils, and that if the Church were ty 
concentrate on these she would be guilty of compromising 
with the radical religion of Jesus Christ. He nevertheless 
instances the Church’s systems of poor relief as showing 
that she is not unconcerned with poverty. The Bishop of 
Southampton, also, says that Christianity begins with “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” and quotes Christ deliberately 
refusing “‘ to become ‘a mere philanthropist,” saying “Ma 
shall not live by bread alone... .”’. He suggests that “ selfish- 
ness and pugnacity ”’ are the roots of our troubles. 

May’I say that both these letters seem to me to exemplify 
the general failure of organised Christianity to understand 
the criticism directed against it today by many intelligen 
and idealistic people ? 















““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God...” may be th 
primary commandment, but “‘. .. he that loveth not hs 
brother . . . how can he love God . . .?” is surely its sm 
qua non. 





Throughout its history the Church has preached and striven 
to exemplify the gospel of the Fatherhood of God and th 
Brotherhood of Man, and as a result that gospel saturate 
many of the Church’s typical critics of today, and determine 
their attitude towards her and towards life generally. 

They, too, have no use for “ mere ” philanthropy, and in 
consequence are profoundly dissatisfied with the Church’ 
contentment with the “ relief of the poor ” and “‘ occupationd 
centres,” &c., as methods of meeting the evils which poverly 
and unemployment bring with them. 

‘* Man shall not live by bread alone. . .” may be translated 
in this age of potential plenty as ‘‘ Economic satisfaction & 
not enough. . .,” but the implication is that economic satis 
faction is the prerequisite of living ‘“‘ by every word thi 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

Economic satisfaction (of which the criterion may be said 
to be security of sufficiency) is the despairing daydream af 
millions of our fellow countrymen (not to speak of our fellow 
men) without which they cannot hope to live as Christ intended 
but philanthropy in the shape of doles, relief, occupation! 
centres, &c., will never give it to them. 

The Church as an institution either cannot or will not # 
that the failure of the Kingdom of Heaven to materialise ® 
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is because of neglect of the economic foundations. The 

* oof ig true, Men are hungering to live in its truth, but if 

Kingdom of Heaven is to come on earth, its basis must 

the ic. Only when the economic foundations of the 

pe of Heaven are built can we look for its spiritual 


et daily experience of satisfied and unsatisfied people 
they are uncomfortable in each other’s presence. The 
rich can never love the poor, nor the poor the rich, and to 
of the Brotherhood of Man or the Kingdom of Heaven 
on the present unjust and unnecessary economic basis is to 
ilty of ignorance or sentimentality. 

What we ask from the Church, as the trustec of the Gospel, 
is blazing incursion in the name of Christ into the politico- 
economic realm, much in the spirit in which He cleansed 
the Temple, with a clear insistent command to the State 
to plan the national economy at whatever cost to vested 
interests in such a way as to abolish poverty, riches, and mass 
insecurity, denouncing these as sins against the Holy Ghost. 

Similarly in international affairs, the Church knows what 
is right and waiting to be done. Let it but have the faith 
to insist on the application of the spirit of Christ to foreign 
policy, and its present critics would rally to it joyfully in their 
thousands instead of unhappily trying to digest Karl Marx.— 
Yours faithfully, GorpDon P. EVANs. 

The International Club, Haymarket House, Newcastle-on- 


Tyne 2. 


CATTERN TEA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Bates in his column “‘ Country Life ” refers to the 
Bedfordshire lacemakers’ celebration known as Cattern Tea, 
and wonders why it is kept in February and not on 
November 25th, St. Catherine’s feast. 

When staying in Bedfordshire a few years ago, a lady well 
yersed in local tradition told me that the Catherine féted was 
not St. Catherine of Sienna, but a more recent, if uncanonised 
saint—i.e., Katherine of Aragon, divorced wife of Henry VIII. 

Tradition has it, that when confined to the castle of God- 
manchester, she interested herself in the welfare of the local 
people and had them taught lacemaking, which in a short 
tim: became a profitable industry. 

As the Netherlands, home of bobbin lace-making, were at 
that time under the dominion of her nephew, Charles. V, is 
it likely to suppose that Flemish lacemakers were imported. to 
teach their craft ? 

Further, it would be interesting to know if the fashion for 
wearing lace later on in the seventeenth century was the 
result of encouraging home industries, or whether it was 
imported from the Continent.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

CECIL RYAN. 

Sunnng Wood, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


ITALIANS IN ABYSSINIA 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sik,—* There is reason to believe that the Italian reprisals in 
Addis Ababa . . . were carried out with a savagery almost 
beyond description. For three days after the attempted 
assassination of the Marshal every able-bodied Italian in the 
place appears to have been encouraged to slaughter natives . 
The number of victims in this massed slaughter is stated to be 
about 6,000.”” 

These are the first and last words of the report in The Times 
of the action taken by the Italians following the attempt on the 
life of Marshal Graziani—6,000 lives taken by Italian occupants 
specially armed for that purpose. 

; At the time of the Italian incursion into Abyssinia, there 
was no lack of Fascist sympathisers of the campaign, a cam- 
paign to bring the inestimable benefits of Italian civilisation 
to the natives ; the campaign was punctuated by explanations 
by Italian leaders of the civilising mission of the invading 
armues. Let us hope that our English Fascists and sympathisers 
with the doctrines of Mussolini rejoice in the thoroughness 
with which Abyssinian natives are being civilised ; let us hope 
that their consciences are satisfied that the slaughter is all in 
the best of all possible causes, and that no responsibility for it 
tests with them. Let us hope that our Government’s com- 
Placency—its most consistent characteristic hitherto—is not 
disturbed by the image of a population of toad-makers and 


navvies, soldiers and artisans, shopkeepers and others, being 
specially armed and told to kill and mutilate, rape and massacre, 
as many as they like of a population of disarmed and defenceless 
natives. 

And let those of us who foresaw some such thing as this 
reflect that we may be similar victims, if Fascism triumphs here. 

And finally, let us hope, too, that the Pope has made his 
peace with the Lord and has assured Him that it is for His 
greater glory that His children should be slaughtered by his 
landlords.’ May his conscience be comforted by the mission 
of civilisation—Yours faithfully, REGINALD J. Hoy. 

24 Charrington Street, Oakley Square, N.W. 1. 


CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1R,—The quotations given by Miss Sturges from the lIast 
Report of the Board of Control are very striking. Much 
sympathy must be felt for the sufferers: but the suffering 
so caused might be enormously reduced if (instead of prisons) 
cheerful hostels were provided and run by the Health Com- 
mittees on real Hospital lines for the recovery of the slighter 
cases who do not require detention. These might be provided 
at far less'expense and with far greater prospect of success. 
Overcrowding would at once be obviated. 

Relief would also be experienced ‘through greater~ facilities 
for discharge. The Royal Commission which reported in 1926 
recommended that a leaflet be drawn up’ by the Board of 
Control to enlighten the public as to their rights (inter alia) 
as to discharge. This has never been Cone. 

Section 79 of the Lunacy Act has a most important bearing 
upon overcrowding. ‘This section gives friends the right to 
apply to the Visiting Committee that the patient be released 
to their care on giving an undertaking as to their maintenance 
and protection from injury to themselves or others. The 
friends, however, know nothing of this section, and the Lunacy 
Authorities refuse to post it up. The Authorities are apparently 
desirous that the asylum population may remain at the same 
level, and opportunity be thus afforded for the erection of new 
buildings year by year. ‘Fhe matter has been continuously 
brought before the House of Commons by question, but without 
result. 

A late high official of the Board of Control informed the 
writer that in one instance Section 79 had been posted up in 
the waiting-room where the friends came on visiting days ; 
but that, unfortunately, it was found necessary to take it down 
in a couple of months—the reason being that there were so many 
applications that there was a danger of emptying the place ! 

Another item of interest is worthy of brief mention. If 
Clause 2(d) of the present Divorce Bill passes, anyone who 
has been. for five years. detained under the conditions described 
by Miss Sturges, will be regarded as incurable and liable to 
divorce, entailing the loss of home and children—a loss in- 
flicted upon the innocent party. 

Such a contingency will immeasurably intensify the stigma 
which already looms large in the public eye and will scarcely 
redound to the success of such institutions, or to the credit 
of a Board which has made not the slightest protest against a 
Bill involving such serious detriment to those whom it is their 
duty to protect.—Yours faithfully, S.E.Wuite, M.B., B.Sc. 

295 Strone Road, Manor Park, E.12. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHURCHGOING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—‘‘ Curiouser and curiouser.””> Mr. W.Smith’s second letter 
is even more remarkable than his first, remarkable, I mean, 
for the way in which he extracts from the Gospels a meaning 
which is the exact opposite to that which their writers intended. 
But we have no right to isolate the Gospels from their his- 
torical background and to ignore the purposé of the writers 
of them. Is there any other book in the world which is treated 
in this way 2? If you shut your eyes to the Faith of the Church 
which produced them and regard them as so much material 
for the exercise of ingenuity, a substitute for a crossword 
puzzle or the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, of course you 
can make them prove any theory you like, even that put 
forward by Mr. W. Smith. And so, according to his view, 
the Jesus whom we thought was described as one who went 
about doing good, one who refused to resist His enemies 
and suffered death in consequence, this Jesus was all the 
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time a not very successful political adveaturer. Well, well ! 
Mr. Smith may be right, of course, but how surprised Mark 
or Luke would be to know that all their efforts to portray a 
merciful Saviour have resulted in giving us a picture of a 
Barabbas, which “sticks out a mile”! Alas! poor Theo- 
philus, who wast “to know the certainty of those things 
wherein thou wast instructed.” Thy instructors have badly 
led thee astray. (Or can it be that Theophilus was taught 
that Jesus was a mere politician ?) 

Personally I think that the Church would not have taken 
the trouble to produce the Gospels unless they had thought 
that Jesus was the Son of God, and that this belief of theirs 
is important evidence. If the Faith of the Church is proved 
to be wrong, it is only by twisting the words of those who 
believed the Faith and wrote to confirm their people in that 
Faith.—I am, Sir, &c., R. V. H. BuRNE. 


A PENSION WITHHELD 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Can any of your readers help me to understand the 
method of granting a ‘‘compassionate allowance” or 
“* pension ” (both terms are used on the War Office forms), to 
widows of Regular Officers in the British Army ? 

On the death of my husband, a Lieut.-Colonel, of whose 
army record I am justly proud, my solicitor applied to the 
Under Secretary of State for the War Office, for a pension for 
me. This was refused, and he was told to apply again at the 
end of the financial year. Some monetary help at the moment 
of application would have been welcome. At the end of the 
year application was again made, and again refused. 

At the end of the next year the request was repeated, the 
application this time being backed by some one, to put it vulgarly, 
with a “social pull.” I had to fill up forms with the most 
intimate information, such as the relations existing between 
my husband and myself during our married life, and to give 
details of his private income, and my own. These forms were 
not I think specified in any way as confidential, and were, I 
suppose, open to the curiosity of any understrapper in the 
W.O. Department. 

Having done all this the War Office has granted me for one 
year the sum of £50, though they admit that {90 pez annum 
is the pension for the widow of a Lieut.-Colonel. To my 
enquiry as to why the widow of a Captain, who had only ten 
years peace-time service, and was killed playing a game, should 
be granted £140 per annum, no reply is given. 

I asked my banker if he could explain anything, but he tells 
me that for years he has tried, on behalf of his clients, to find 
out, but with no success. 

I enclose my card.—Yours faithfully, 


« 


A Wipow. 


* SAVAGE CIVILISATION ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Dr. Raymond Firth, in a generous review of my Savage 
Civilisation, makes two mistakes which I must beg leave 
to correct. 

Firstly, he says that I took no notes on Malekula. Actually 
my notebooks fill a small trunk. I did do one thing that 
I think any anthropologist might benefit by doing, namely, 
“keep his notebook out of the way until he can do at least 
two things peculiar to the people he is living among.” 

Secondly, Dr. Firth says that my iterpretations of customs 
seem to be derived from my two predecessors (Layard and 
Deacon) in the central New Hebrides. In fact, I used my 
own observations and drew my own conclusions, during 
two years in which I spent much of the time “ living native ” 
among inland tribes who are still eating each other and violently 
anti-European. I was initiated into one tribe, and in another 
collected and sacrificed pigs to enter the chiefly society. It 
would have been foolish if I had derived my generalisations 
from the previous material, which was gained among coastal 
natives with very different cultures, under government control, 
much influenced by European contact and no longer “‘ savage.” 
Of course, I have been influenced by my predecessors all 
over the Western Pacific; indeed Dr. Firth’s valuable works 
are among those to which I owe a debt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tom HarrlIsson. 

University Museum of Etknology; Cambridge. 


SCHULUNGSWERKSTATTEN 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Dir deutsche Wirtschaft leidet noch immer stark 
Arbeitslosigkeit. Obzwar es den deutschen Machthabe 
gelungen ist, einen grossen Teil der Millionenarmee ine 
Arbeitslosen durch ein gigantisches Riistungsprogramm Wi “4 
in das Arbeiterheer einzugliedern, gibt es dennoch = 
weiterhin eine driickende Sorze um die noch vehement 
Arbeitslosen. Besonders im Ruhrgebiet macht sich in 
Arbeitslosigkeit bemerkbar. Denn hier gibt es ny é 
Schwer-Indu3trie, bestehend aus Bergbau, Hutten- Industria 
und Schiffahrt. Es fehlt hier fast vollig dic Mittel-Industrie und 
das Kleingewerbe, ebenfalls die verarbeitende Industrie und 
die Verbrauchsgiiter-Herstellung. 

Betrachten wir eine rheinische Industriestadt, etwa Duisburg 
Eine Stadt, die nach der Eingemeidung von Hamborn wi 
Ruhrort etwa eine halbe Million Einwohner zahlt, ein Industrie. 
Zentrum, das den grossten Binnenhafcn der We't, mit einen 
Auslandsverkehr von zwanzig Millionen Tonnen, bilde 
In dieser Stadt gab es vor Hitlers Machtantritt 64 000 Arbeit. 
lose, heute sollen es nur noch etwa 16.000 sein. Um die 
Arbeitskraft dieser oft jahrelang ohne Arbeit lebenden Manner 
wieder zu erfassen und auszunutzen, wurden sogenannte 
Schulungswerkstatten eingerichtet, in denen man die Arbeity. 
losen ‘‘umzuschulen”’ und “ nachzuschulen”’ begann, 

Man unterscheidet zwei Arten von Besuchern dieser Schulen, 
Erstens solche, die ein anderes Handwerk lernen mussten, 
da man sie in ihrem urspringlich gelernten Beruf nicht unter. 
bringen konnte. Das waren die ‘“‘ Umzuschulenden.” Zweitens 
mussten in den eigentlichen Schulungswerkstatten diejenigen, 
die das fachliche Arbeiten durch allzu lange Arbeitslosigkeit 
verlernt hatten, neu unterrichtet werden. Das waren die 
** Nachzuschulenden.”” Dazu mussten aber auch noch die. 
jenigen Jugendlichen, die von der Schule entlassen waren 
und ihr Landjahr absolviert hatten, aber keine Lehrstelle 
gefunden hatten, fiir einen anderen Beruf “ vorgeschult” 
werden. 

Hier gibt es augenblicklich 600 Kursteilnehmer, die sich aus 
Nach-, Um-, und Vorschulern zusammensetzen. Ein Drittl 
von ihnen werden als Dreher, Schlosser, Schreiner und 
Schweisser ausgebildet. Fir die letzteren gibt es sowohl 
Autogenschweiss-wie Flektroschweiss-Kurse. Die Manner in 
diesen Kursen arbeiten wie in einer normalen Belegschaf, 
Sie bekommen aber als Lohn nur ihre gewohnliche Arbeit. 
losen-Unterstiitzung ausbezahlt. Allerdings erhalten die ent- 
fernt Wohnenden die Fahrt vergtitet und jeder bekomm 
in der Mittagspause ein richtiges Mittagsmahl. Die Arbeits- 
zeit betragt wie in der Fabrik acht Stunden. Es werden hiet 
auch Lehrstticke unter der Kontrolle der Meister hergestellt, 
wie in einer normalen Fabrik wird die Materialausgabe sor: 
faltig tberwacht, jeder Teilnehmer wird zur Achtsamkeit 
und Sparsamkeit in der Materialverarbeitung angehalten. 
Fast taglich verlassen 20-25 ausgebildete Arbeiter diese 
Werkstatten, um in Nord-oder Stidwest-Deutschland Arbeit 
zu finden. Auch im Duisburger Bezirk selbst werden immet 
noch Arbeiter eingestellt. Zwei Ingenieure haben die Aut 
sicht tiber diese Schulungslager, an denen die Industrie, die 
Hafen-Verwaltung, das Wobifahrtsamt auch finanziell beteiligt 
sind. Neuerdings sind Sonntagskurse fiir die ‘‘ Berufsfrem¢- 
tatigen ” organisiert worden, in welchen Arbeiter bestimmt 
Berufe, die voriibergehend in einem anderen Arbeitszweig 
Beschaftigung fanden, auf Wunsch wieder in den urspring- 
lichen Beruf zurtickgefiihrt werden. 

In den letzten zwei Jahren haben ruid 8.500 Teilnehmet 
diese Schulungskurse besucht. Und es ist ein grosser Erfolg 
dieser Schulungslager, dass ein Teil der dort erzogenea 
Arbeitslosen wieder auf rchtigen Arteitsplatzen untergebracht 
werden konnte. 

Die Frauen sind in Hauswirtschaftskursen untergebracht, 
So wird auch fiir Arbeitslosen-Unterstiitzungs-Empfanget 
innen gesorgt. Auf einem Schulschiff ‘“‘ Duisburg ” werden 
schliesslich in sechswichentlicher Ausbildung je vierzehn 
Jungen fiir die Schiffahrt ausgebildet, um als Schiffsjungen 
in die Welt zu fahren. Achtzig weitere Jungen werden mit 
Handarbeit und Werkstattenarbeit im allgemeinen vertraut 
gemacht, um erst spater spezialisiert zu werden. Natiirlich 
darf in keinem Kurse die weltanschauliche und staatspolitisch 
Schulung fehlen. Denn erst sie macht den ‘‘ Mann etwas 
ee ~ 2 F. G. 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT 


By ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


«you would hardly believe about families,’ said Edith. ‘‘ Or 
many people would not.” To those of us who already know 
what to expect from Miss Compton-Burnett, this laconic 
statement, thrown out off-hand towards the middle of her sixth 
and latest novel, is fraught with menace and significance. Once 
there was a time when we would hardly have believed; but 
that time is past. 

Once more Miss Compton-Burnett is herself. We have by 
now the happy certainty that she cannot be less: always fully 
herself, or a little more so. _The standard of cleverness and 
honesty is as extreme, as idiosyncratic, as rigidly maintained 
as ever. 

Here is one more study of family feeling so to speak isolated, 
concentrated into a scheme from which all activities irrelevant 
to its essential structure have been eliminated. Once more the 
dark internal plot is spun in country-house society among family 
groups of leisure, breeding, culture, academic distinction. 
Once more the only physical activity of these families is to pay 
visits to one another. The generations are ranged one behind 
the other, the older overshadowing the younger. The matri- 
achal system is still in force, the supreme will rooted in the 
domestic tyrant and branching out in subsidiary patterns of 
deadly protection and destruction. ‘It isn’t possible,” says 
one of its victims, speaking for once in tones of simple helpless- 
ness and protest, ‘‘ that all our lives should take shape from one 
person’s pattern’; but once again it is more than possible. 
As ever, the despot, brutal, spoilt, capricious, megalomaniac, 
assumes the stature of nobility, a classic grandeur ; and the iron 
pressure leads on through jealousy, treachery, frustration to 
catastrophe. This time it is matricide: though of a more 
indirect and diluted brand than that in Men and Wives. As 
ever, the wit spurts out crackling on every page. Wry generalisa- 
tions bring one up sharp; moral maxims take an unnerving 
twist. The characters follow without deviation their formal 
and static convention. Thrust out in groups, as on a puppet- 
stage, presented in the flat, with clearly seen and memorable 

faces, they appear and vanish with some arbitrariness. As usual 
the younger groups are employed both as chorus and prota- 
gonists, involved in the doom yet detached from it, commenting 
upon it in that vein of ironical banter which, maintained as it is 
on a taut, even monotonous level of intellectual brilliance, is 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s unique achievement. 

It is striking in these books to what extent age prevails over 
youth. Only in the older is the active destroying principle at 
work. There is a sense that the young have been at birth over- 
thrown, and are fixed now unrebelliously, almost serenely, in 
their defeat. Conditioned in infancy to a diet of gall and worm- 
wood, they are able now to digest, even to relish, all the poisons 
of human baseness. Almost totally inert in the sphere of action, 
their powers of observation are developed to what might be 
called an uncanny degree. Their stony eyes miss nothing and 
their tongues dwell for choice upon the things one simply 
can’t say, Observing that ‘* Father is a delicate piece of work ” ; 
or: “Our mother is in her prime. I can hardly tell you how 
utterly she is in it,” they await in ceremonious ranks the fatal 
outcome of such facts. It is true they do in a sense sometimes 
win; but it is a victory of exhaustion, emptied of life: as 
Fortinbras wins in the last act of Hamlet. And the matrimonial 
te-shufflings they frequently undergo at their creator’s hand 
are too casual, too business-like to be considered in any serious 
; Whatever happens, we feel, the compulsion 
Snot broken. Back to their chains they will, they must, slip at 


f the first opportunity. 


The female of the species is more deadly than the male ; 


Daughters and Sons. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


but less ignoble. Man’s part is more purely ludicrous, more 
pompous, vain, windy, posturing; more good-natured ; 
feebler in dissimulation. Woman’s part in relation to them 
is to bolster them up and essentially betray, emasculate them. 
The young men in particular are a sorry crew; unmanly 
to a marked degree; assuming with blandest lack of self- 
respect the position of permanent nephews at the drawing- 
room tea-table. Women come off best in every sense. In 
each novel, and Daughters and Sons is no exception, good is 
embodied in the persons of independent, shrewd, rather donnish 
women past their youth; nature’s spinsters, if not actually 
unwed: for Miss Compton-Burnett does not believe in 
marriage. An unambiguous respect is accorded to friendships 
between such women. Indeed, these are the only relationships 
to emerge unscathed. In all other instances, what preoccupies 
the author is the violent cleavage between public behaviour 
and private motive. To intrude upon these creatures’ secrecy, 
to note the flicker, the one gesture which betrays them, to 
watch the passion in them climbing, swelling up through 
crevices, to hear the cries and lamentations with which they 
at last break forth is, to speak seriously, appalling. Then 
immediately afterwards : 

“* We will take this meal in silence,’ muttered Victor. 
need not say it.” 

** If only we had had silence when she said,’ said Miss Marcon.”’ 

The pit closes up again. The ice-like polished surface is 
re-established. 

Miss Compton-Burnett has been called a modern Jane 
Austen; and the comparison will stand in so far as both 
deal with country-house society, and have incommon a malicious 
wit, an unerring eye for sham. Both draw a narrow frame 
around their subjects, completely excluding all contemporary 
social or political issues. There is a likeness too—although 
Miss Compton-Burnett follows a more inelastic rhythm—in 
the exquisite light balance and economy of their prose. 
But the comparison, suggesting as it does agreeableness, 
light or at least equable spirits, a tempered faith in human 
nature, is in a general sense superficial and misleading. 

Miss Compton-Burneit is probably the purest and most 
original of contemporary English artists. Her followers 
form a devoted and ever-growing band ; but as to her popularity, 
—a different question—what is to be done? ‘To the young, 
severely, increasingly unwilling as they are to allow importance 
to any fiction without a political-moral basis, she might be 
recommended as a study of the leisured, privileged, propertied 
class, brought by rigid segregation within the bourgeois 
family system, by lack of contact with external realities, by 
in-breeding and over-education, to the contemplation of their 
own decay and death. 

Or again, let her be commended to eminent men—statesmen, 
business magnates and such, who (with the exception of 
Mr. Baldwin, that Lone Wolf) find relief and escape from the 
pressure of their destinies in the realm of detective fiction. 
For a few pages she seems like hard work ; but once the game 
is grasped, its moves and manoeuvres can be followed without 
effort, and should prove as bracing and relaxing as any Crime 
Club choice. Then as regards those who like to be made to laugh: 
no one is more amusing in a highly particular vein than Miss 
Compton-Burnett. It is not simple, healthy fun. It is 
invariably double-edged. Dismay springs equally with pleasure 
from it; but there is no denying what fun it is. 

Finally, for those who like reading aloud, she is a wonderful 
treat. Not a boring page, not a banal phrase, not one damp 
squib, not a joke below sample. But all the same—Miss 
Compton-Burnett must forgive me—she will never be a 
popular writer. 


* Grandma 
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A SURVEY BY MRS. WOOLF 
The Years. By Virginia Woolf. (The Hogarth Press. 8s, 6d.) 


AFTER The Waves, it was impossible not to wonder what Mrs. 
Woolf’s next book was to be. In The Waves—probably her 
finest, if not her most attractive, novel—she had carried her 
own peculiar method as far, it seemed, as it could be practicably 
taken. To describe events, to present characters, to unfold a 
plot, by simply recording the unspoken thoughts of the 
characters themselves—this was a tour de force of which only 
‘Mrs. Woolf was capable, and which even she, it seemed, could 
not well repeat. To repeat could hardly have been more than 
mere repetition ; to carry the method further would have led 
out of the field of art into the field of pure psycho-analysis. © 

Now The Years has appeared, and it hardly satisfies curiosity 
as to what Mrs. Woolf’s next step in literary technique was to 
be: she has neither retreated nor advanced along the path of 
her own development, nor has she marked time by repetition 5 
she has turned aside, and written an ordinary book. 

‘** Ordinary,” indeed, is hardly a word to be applied to any- 
thing written by Mrs. Woolf, but this book is ordinary in several 
ways in which the word cannot be used of her other novels. 
To begin with, it is written in what the common reader will 
call a straightforward style. We do not overhear the interior 
monologue of the characters. The scenes are recorded as by an 
external observer, and set down in chronological order. Many 
of the scenes, it is true, are but glimpses, and they may appear 
to a casual reader to have been chosen capriciously ; but Mrs. 
Woolf’s reasons usually become apparent on a closer reading, 
and her selectiveness is not likely to trouble even the dullest- 
witted of her readers. 

In the second place, the book is about ordinary people. True, 
there are, as the nineteenth century discovered, no ordinary 
people ; and certainly no one seems to us quite ordinary if 
our knowledge of him is as intimate and detailed as that know- 
ledge of her characters which Mrs. Woolf can give us by means 
of only a few slight touches. But it still is true that the charac- 
ters in this book (with the exception of Sara, who is wild and 
flighty and given to outbursts of lyric utterance—in short, a 
rather trying person—and perhaps Edward) are all of them 


A RUSTIC 
MORALIST 


B r 


7 
W. R. INGE, 


D.D., K.C.V.O. 


(Formerly Dean of St. Paul's) 


7s. 6d. net 








“There is no page which does not 
contain things strikingly said and pro- 
voking one to admiring agreement or 
a desire to argue with this veteran 


who knows his own mind.”—SIR 
J. €. SQUIRE (Daily Telegraph). 


PUTNAM LONDON 
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ordinary people. They are individuals, for they wer 
by Mrs. Woolf; but they were intended to be, and the ® Cteate 
types. They lead, too, for the most part, ordinary ine 
is no dramatic incident, no agonised, no overmastering ith 

nor are we anywhere persuaded to like or to dislike ’ 
the characters unduly. any of 

Finally, and this perhaps is the most interesting thin 

g 

the book, the pattern of the thought recorded, and the 4 
of the prose which expresses it, are those of every day byt 
was not so in all Mrs. Woolf’s other novels. In The W, 
for instance, when we overheard each character es 
himself, the voice was the voice of Mrs. Woolf and the rhythn 
of his thought was recognisably hers. In her purely descr by 
passages in The Years, the music, it is true, is her own cf 
when she records the thoughts or speeches of her charac, 
she allows each to speak with the voice of the ordinary . 

man ; 
the thought, the accent, the rhythm, all are natural tO the 
class, the world, that she has undertaken to portray, It js 
interesting to observe how she has interwoven, throughoy 
the fabric of the book, with a no doubt conscious artifice 
phrases which seem to be echoed from a thousand sitting 
rooms, a thousand dinner-parties : ‘‘ He was up in Scotlay 
with the Lasswades shooting. It does him good, you kno, 
. . « Now tell me about the family”; ‘‘ I must ask you'to 
be careful, because we’re very short of water”; “I wish gy 
had children of her own. And then they could have settle 
here”; ‘“‘ Brand new pyjamas; only worn them twice” 
Such phrases form a kind of undersong to the book, and by 
this means, and by a most meticulous reproduction of th 
scenes to which they belong, Mrs. Woolf succeeds in Tecreating 
the atmosphere in which an English middle-class family live 
and moved from 1880 to the present day. 

The family is an ordinary family: Colonel Pargiter, with 
his wife (she dies at the beginning of the book), his hogs 
in Abercorn Terrace (which was not sold till, after his death, 
the family was finally broken up, just before the War), his 
club and his mistress; Eleanor, the daughter who does not 
marry but devotes her life to him, to committees, and to 
charitable works ; Morris, the son who goes to the Bar, and 
Martin, the son who goes to India; Edward, who is a litt 
different from the others, who admires Sophocles and becomes 
a don at Oxford; and the nieces: Kitty, whom Edward loves, 
but who marries a well-to-do country gentleman, and Maggi 
and Sara, who live in a gay and squalid independence on th 
south bank of the Thames; we see them and a score orw 
of other members of the family, growing up, then growing 
old, in the ’eighties, in the ’nineties, before the War, during 
the War, and finally reassembled at a family gathering at th 
present day. Nothing that can be called in any sense exciting 
happens to them; even the War is not exciting; we see it 
simply as it was reflected in their lives, upsetting their wy 
of life just as it upset the lives of all their class and thei 
generation. The range of their emotional capacity i 
limited so as to avoid any approach to ecstasy or tragedy, 
and no one of them, accordingly, makes a very deep apped 
to the reader. 

This is the most solid, and in some ways the most admirable, 
but the least individual, perhaps the least superficially attractive 
of the novels of Mrs. Woolf. It is her Mansfield Park. ln 
range of observation, in strictness of personal restraint, Mn. 
Woolf has never approached so nearly to Jane Austen asi 
this book. But it was undertaken, one feels, less froma desit 
to please herself or others than from a sense of duty. Iti 
as if she had felt that the possession of her talents involved: 
corresponding obligation: that one living at the preset 
time, and endowed with her gift of observation, of unde 
standing, of ‘expression, owed it—to ‘herself, or to her cot 
temporaries, or to posterity—to employ those gifts in setting 
down a dispassionate record of nineteenth and_ twentietl 
century England. So she has brought her omniscience, tert 
ing in its penetration, into play; she knows all het 
characters, she knows the details of their physical a 




















































emotional reactions to each situation in which they fin 





themselves : all form details in her panorama. If her pictutt 
is lacking in passion, broad rather than deep in its sympathy, 
it is at times exceedingly beatiful, and as a whole remarkably 
impressive. The Years is not a long book, but it contalls 
the portrait of en age, and now that it is available, no 
has any excuse for reading the Forsyte. Saga. 

JOHN SPARROW. 
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Biography—History—Travel 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Something of Myself : For My Friends Known and Unknown. Cr. 8vo. Library Edition, 
7s.6d. Pocket Edition, Cloth, 6s.; Leather, 7s. 6d. 


ROBESPIERRE: First Modern Dictator By RALPH KORNGOLD. With portrait. 


16s. 

A study of great historical value, which throws new light on the great Jacobin leader. The French 
edition was received as a work of great historical importance. 

TALLEYRAND By COMTE DE SAINT-AULAIRE. Translated by GEORGE FREDERIC 

LEES and FREDERICK J. STEPHENS. 15s. 


A sketch of a remarkable personality by a former French Ambassador to Great Britain, It is intended 
for the student of affairs and those interested in the interplay of practical politics. 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR: A Personal Study By Dr. BERNARD M. ALLEN, M.A,, 


LL.D., author of “ Gordon and the Sudan,” etc. 8s. 6d. 
ey ucid and readable biography . .. . honest and dispassionate handling ”—Punch. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE (English Men of Letters) By EDWARD SHANKS. 6s. 
‘An admirably sound piece of criticism.”—New Statesman G Nation. 


TERAW WITHOUT BRICKS: I Visit Soviet Russia By lk. M. DELAFIELD. 


1al impressions and experiences of a summer spent in the U.S.S.R. in 1926, 7s. Od. 


THE ROAD TO OXIANA By ROBERT BYRON, author of “First Russia, Then 


Tibet.” 4 10s. 6d. (shortly) 
Recent travels in Afghan Turkestan. 

HISTORY OF THE ARABS By PHILIP K. HITTI, l'rofessor of Semitic Literature 
in Princeton University. Illustrated. About 36s. (shortly) 


The story of the Arabians from the earliest times to the Ottoman conquest. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 1 y FRANCES STRANG. 
With 48 page plates from original drawings by IAN STRANG. About 12s. 6d. (shortly) 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR : Based on Official Documents 


by direction of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. New Volume: 


Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1918.** March-April: Continuation of the German 
Offensives. Compiled by Brig.-General SIR J. E. EDMONDS, C.B., C.M.G., Hon. D.Litt. 
(Oxon). With Sketches 12s. 6d.; also 26 maps in separate case, 5s, 6d. 


THE INDIAN FEDERATION: An Exposition and Critical Review [Py SIR 
SHAFA’AT AHMAD KHAN, Litt.D. (Trinity College, Dublin). Delegate to the three 


Sessions of the Indian Round Table Conference in London, 1930-1932; and to the Joint Select 
Comm‘ttee of Parliament on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933; Chairman of the All-India 
Muslim Conference, 1933-1934. 15s. 
a o 
Fiction 


WE ARE NOT ALONE Py JAMES HILTON, author of “ Lost Horizon.” 6s. (April 6) 
NINEPENNY FLUTE: Twenty-one Tales By A. E, COPPARD, author of “ Dunky 


Fitlow,” “ Nixey’s Harlequin,” etc. 7s. Od. 
GOODBYE TO THE LADY Py IAN RANKINE, author of “ Good Morning, Good 
Morning.” 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Ian Rankine’s humour is robust... It is spontaneous, unforced, and flickers with caustic humour.” 


—L. l. Hartley (The Sketch) 


THE BLIND FOR SACRIFICE By JOHN OWEN, author of “The Road and the 
Wood,” “ The Running Footman,” ete. . 7s. 6d, 
Another story of the Suffolk countryside, which Mr. Owen has made peculiarly his own. 


Phenomenal and continuous success 


GONE WITH THE WIND By MARGARET MITCHELL. 10s. 6d. 
Total printings of the English Edition 
of this superb novel - 68,000 


OVER ONE MILLION SOLD IN AMERICA. 


(All prices are net) 


\P Soe MACMILLAN ee SRS 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


The Negro Question in the United States: By James S. Allen. 


(Lawrence and Wishart. §s.) : 
The Story of the American Negro. By Ina Corinne Brown. 


(Student Christian Movement Press. 5s.) 

THE names of the publishers of these two books suggest a 
sufficiently different approach to the Negro problem in America, 
yet the Communist and the Christian are in most things not 
far apart, for if Miss Brown is a little optimistic about the 
present, Mr. Allen is much more so about the future. The 
problem is succinctly stated by Miss Brown. The Negro is 
** America’s tenth man”; there are twelve million Negroes, 
Cescended from the four million slaves and -half a million 
freedmen existing in 1865. ‘These millions differ among 
themselves in many-things, in colour, habits, speech, economic 
position, but as seen from the white world they are a unit. 
“* One thing they all have in common: nowhere in the United 
States of America is any person who is obviously a Negro 
tree in the same sense of the word that white persons are free. 
Rich and poor, light and dark, educated and ignorant, all bear 
in greater or less degree some measure of the black man’s 
burden.” ? 

Nor is that burden light: Many of the disabilities are 
farcical but may yet be irritating. It is easy to laugh at the 
Southerner who consented to call Booker Washington ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor ” as. a substitute for Mr., at the southern newspaper 
which referred to its Negro women readers as Madame and 
Mademoiselle, since it was impossible to call them Mrs. and 
Miss. It is easy and comforting, too, to point to signs of pro- 
gress. The cessation of immigration lessened the economic 
pressure on the southern Negro; he could and, in myriads, 
did move north to better economic and political conditions. 
Slavery is now only a memory for all but a handful of Negroes ; 
most of them are not even the children of slaves. Jesse Owens 
last summer was a national hero for his Olympic victories. 
President Roosevelt has just made a distinguished . Negro 
lawyer a federal judge. .But from what a depth have such 
slight ascents been made! Lynching, if diminishing, has not 
yet disappeared, and there are still too. many whites who 
profess to protect white womanhood by sadistic orgies in 








Books and books 


—and then again, books. Which among so many 
are good 2? Why are three-quarters of them pub- 
lished at all 2. Any possibilities of some real litera- 
ture emerging this season ? 

Well, we can vouch only for our own little lot 
—with three special asterisks this week for a re- 
markable, almost Chekovian, novel of Indian life, 
The Bachelor of Arts, by R. K. Narayan. ° Mr. 
E. M. Forster writes to us of this book: “I 
thought it a charming, unusual and amusing piece 
of. work.” ~ Remember this ; and here, to be in 
the fashion, is a list of some other interesting 
titles, all recently published : 


Common Sense about Drama _ LL. A.G. STRONG, 2/6 
T. C. Murray, 7/6 


ARTHUR Birnik, 2/6 


Spring Horizon (a novel) 


Economics in Outline 


Spanish Front Cartos Prirro. With Map, 2,6 


ty 


‘* Let’s Learn to Fly ! C. St. JOHN SpricG, 3/6 
J. C. Harris, 1/6 


Kir MArsHAL! 


Uncle Remus 


Frog in the Reeds 6 


’ 7| 
The Zoo Man Speaking David SETH-SMITH, §/- 
Note the prices. Fuller details are in our Advance 
Spring List, which will be sent free and post free. 


NELSON 
3s PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 








‘off than they were, and the most beastly sides of “ White 





Pa 
— white women and children are outraged as. base| 
eing present as if they were raped. We have seen ¥ by 
depths of baseness. and superstition a “ civilised ” Rab ee 
cated ”’ pédple like the Germans can be led b il. 
: nai ea by men like Jul 
Streicher, but that degradation is recent and it is to be h . 
without undue optimism, will not remain a permanent die ; 
to the German name. It is harder to have the same pes 
about America. The Negro is too easy a - 
far less demagogic talent than Hitler’s to rouse Mobs apai 
him, and the economic jealousy of the semi-foreign com -_ 
is a more widespread emotion in America than ing 
Miss Brown hopes that education will bear fruit, pe, 
the whites as much or more than education of the tina 
Writing primarily for Christians, she wishes to recall them 
a sense of their duty as adherents of a faith based ° 
of separating differences between Jew and Gentile. 
clear, calm, candid, and fairly hopeful is an exce 
of work. : 

Mr. Allen’s is also an excellent piece of work, but he is 
neither calm nor hopeful, except in circumstances that seem to 
me very unlikely to be attained soon. The American Negro 
is to escape from his house of bondage as an aspect of a Com- 
munist revolution in America which will create a black republic 
out of the predominantly black regions where half of Americy’; 
Negroes live: This would be a solution for some of th 
Negro’s troubles ; so would turning white ; neither is prac- 
ticable at the moment. It is Mr. Allen’s contention, power. 
fully argued (and in many ways confirmed by Miss Brown) 
that the rural Negro in the deep south is still a semi-slave, 
bound to the plantation routine by a vicious system of share. 
cropping which, as administered and interpreted, makes him 
a serf. All the debasing features of plantation life are stij 
existent and they will remain. Whatever chances the average 
Negro had of escape from this condition in boom times are 
gone and, as Mr. Allen is convinced that capitalism has passed 
its peak, he expects no more booms employing Negro labour 
and no more technical inventions freeing the Negro from the 
plantation by making him superfluous. Thus the prospects 
of a cotton-picking machine like that of the Rust brothers, 
making millions of Negroes unemployable in cotton cultiya- 
tion, are dismissed in a fashion that reminds us that Marxian 
dogma may fill the réle. of blinkers as well as of searchlights, 
It does not seem to me that one can be sure that the old plant- 
tion régime will survive the assaults of technology, and the 
prospects of a revolution of the kind envisaged by Mr. Allen 
(begging all questions of its desirability and of the validity of 
Soviet parallels) are not bright. If we are not to despair of 
the position of the Negro in modern America, we must hope 
that Miss Brown’s remedies will do something to lessen one 
of the great wrongs of history, that wrong that made Jefferson 
tremble for his country. After all, despite the grim hostility 
of Mr. Allen to such weak optimism, many Negroes are better 
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are today defended by few Americans, even by 
D. W. Brogan. 
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POLITICAL RELATIONS IN THE 
FAR EAST 


The Far East in World Politics; By G. F. Hudson. 

University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
POLITICAL relationships in the Far East have recently engaged 
the attention of many writers, but-most of the books on this 
subject have been written for the purpose of explaining ot 
defending the policies of particular countries in that area. 
Mr. Hudson, however, has viewed the situation as a whole 
against a background of historical development, and his book 
provides one of the most balanced an¢f dispassionate accounts 
that have yet appeared. It might seem almost impossible for 
an author to compress his discussion of this vast subject into 
250 pages without allowing his narrative to degenerate into 4 
mere catalogue of events. Yet Mr. Hudson’s treatment of the 
complicated situations with which he deals is everywhere fresh 
and vivid. 

The book begins with an account of the commercial rivalries 
of Western Powers in the Far East during the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and it is shown that, in the conditions then 
existing in China, commercial relations with that country led 
inevitably to-the creation of foreign “‘ settlements ” from which 
trade could be conducted. The reactions of Japan to the 
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i851 and the CRYSTAL PALACE 


by Christopher Hobhouse 


With the aid of many charming contemporary illustrations the author tells the story of 
how the first international exhibition came to be planned and of the Palace’s subsequent 
history. The book itself most successfully conveys the spirit of the text. 


Fully illustrated. 


7s. Od, net. [Ready Tuesday nest 





LUCIE 
DUFF GORDON 


(“Queen of the Arabs”) 


by GORDON WATERFIELD 


“Most enchanting. A book delightful in style and 

most admirably produced, a book which can hardly 

he too highly recommended.”—The Listener. 
With 8 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Recommended by the Book Society 





ENGLISH 
CAVALCADE 


by W. J. BLYTON 
“ His range is wide, and he misses few writers and 
no type of landscape.’—Daily Telegraph. 
With 19 head and tail pieces. 7s. Gd. net. 





P. C. WREN’S 


new novel 


OF 
THE MAN % GHOST 
“Filled with a multiplicity of exciting adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes.”-—Birmingham Post. 


7s. 6d. net. 





KATHLEEN 
NORRIS’S | 


new novel 


BREAD INTO ROSES 


“Mrs, Norris succeeds brilliantly ; it is excellently 
7s. 6d, net. 


and convincingly done,”—Star. 


~~ CF oun muRRAY “CQ - 





AN IRISHMAN 
AND HIS FAMILY 


LORD MORRIS AND KILLANIN 
by his daughter, Maud Wynne 

“ Delightful.”"—The Times. 

“A lively picture of an unconventional family.” 

—Jlorning Post. 


With 8 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE ROOTS 
OF EVIL 


by Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, cB. 


“This story of the prison aspect-of crime makes 
fine and interestmmg reading.”—Evening News. 


With 9 Illustrations. 9s. net. 





A. A. IRVINE’S 


unusual first novel 


THE DEVIL’S FINGER 


“ Has insight as well as colourful imagination, and 
is a model of its kind.”’—//lustrated London News. 


7s. 6d. net. 





THE GATES OF 
JERUSALEM 


A first novel by 
JACQUELINE COCKBURN 


“T have seen no book which conveys more clearly 

what we are ‘up against” in Jerusalem. The 

various characters are portraits from life.”— 
Country Life. 7s. 6d. net. 
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pressure of the “ tradé-seeking Western Powers ’” were at fifst 
similar to those of China. There was the same desire on the 
part of the Government and of a large section of the population 
to preserve the country from contacts, political and economic, 
with foreigners. 

“ But after 1865 there is a steadily increasing divergence. Japan 
passes under the control of a group of statesmen who strive... 
to re-form the institutions of their country in imitation of the West, 
while the Court and bureaucracy of China cling to the lost cause 
which they are neither willing to renounce nor able to defend. 
From this divergence of policies springs the Far Eastern Question 
as it has existed since 1894, the problem created by the continuing 
* backwardness’ and weakness of China.” 

The causes of this divergence lay, as the author shows, in the 
different political and social institutions of the two countries. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century England, 
with an established commercial supremacy, championed the 
policy of the “‘ open door ” in China ; for free trade served her 
interests more effectively than any partition of the country into 
“spheres of influence.” But Germany, France and Russia 
had other views, and their success in securing territory or 
“ spheres of influence ” from China or her vassal states led to 
’ England’s adoption of the same policy, and it was left to the. 
United States, which ‘‘ could not hope to come off well in the 
scramble for the partition of China into monopolist spheres,” 
to become the advocate of the “‘ open door.” Mr. Hudson 
brings out skilfully the interaction of Far Eastern and European 
politics. After her failure in the Crimean War Russia’s ambi- 
tions had been directed to Eastern Asia, and so long as she was 
occupied in that sphere she could count on Germany’s friend- 
ship. This was especially true of the period from 1895 to 1905. 
At that time “ the Far Eastern situation imposed a regrouping 
of Powers which could never have been brought about if purely 
European issues had retained their primary importance for the 
relations of European States. . .. Political alignments in 
Europe were determined by relation to the Far Eastern Question 
more than by any other factor.”” But Japan’s victory in 1905 
“put Russia back into Europe” and so brought the end of 
Russo-German friendship. Yet this grouping of Powers left 
a legacy in the form of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which was 
to have an important influence on the issue of the Great War. 














ERIC PARTRIDGE’S 
Dictionary of 
Slang 


TIMES in a leading article: ** . . . The very 
learned and lightning minded scholar 
whose book is packed with details of the 
more intimate lives and thoughts of all 
classes through many generations.” 


OBSERVER: * Alas that it should bulk 
too large to be read in bed.” 


NEW STATESMAN: “ A veritable Madame 
Tussaud’s of the vulgar language.”’ 


Seldom can any book have been greeted by critics 
with such unanimous enthusiasm. But, just to illus- 
trate the curious diversity of human opinion, we 
quote, without attributing, the following: 


** No reason why this long list of nasty, 
vulgar words should ever have been 


made.”’ 


1016 pages 42s. net 
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After 1905 it could no longer be said that * Rar 

affairs are decided in Europe”; f Sj on 

Europe “ ; for Japan’s imperial ambis; 
then began to dominate the political situation Wi 
Chinese revolution of I91r and the breakdown of pe 
administration in the long series of civil wars that en 
opportunity.was given for the realisation of those ar 
The Western Powers now became concerned main} mot, 
preventing further encroachments upon Chinese te be 
and the Washington Treaties were drawn up with dct 
view. But again the unexpected occurred. The rise thes: 
of the Kuomintang, supported at the outset by hake 
accompanied by a development of nationalism in at 
Sheltered from aggression by the Washington Treaties 
began to press for a return of the territory and concessions 
the Powers had exacted from her, and this led her ultimate 
into the tragic conflict with Japan in Manchuria. Mr, ’ 
neatly summarises the changes in the political Situation durin 
the last century : 

“In the period of the Opening of th 
China were el toa es «ee I domination toa 
Western Powers ; in the next stage Japan emancipated herself fron 
the servitudes of the unequal treaties, while China fell more and mor 
under the sway of Western Imperialism ; now, Japan has claimed th 
exploitation of China’s weakness as a monopoly for herself an 
has given the Western Powers notice to quit.” 

The necessity for compression in a narrative often leads t 
mistakes of emphasis; but Mr. Hudson has usually avoid 
this danger. It is, however, misleading to speak of Japan 
commercial expansion since 1932 as ‘‘a world-wide trade 
drive conducted with State co-ordination as a great nation 
enterprise.” Governmental control and assistance have bee 
far less important in this period of Japan’s economic developmen 
than they are generally supposed to have been. On page 
Mtr. Hudson states that Japan was driven off the gold standar 
after the earthquake (1923) and returned to it in the summer ¢ 
1929. Actually there was an embargo on gold exports fron 
September, 1917, until January, 1930. But these are on} 
minor errors in an admirably concise’and well-informed book 

G. C. ALLEN, 












































THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


The Menace of British Depopulation. By G. F. McCleary,MD, 
(Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 

Dr. McCreary has produced a most timely and readabk 
volume. Despite the recent appearance of a number ¢ 
learned works which make clear the nature of the existin 
problem, there is still*the most profound ignorance, not onl 
among otherwise well-informed people, but among men ¢ 
authority in other branches of social statistics, about tk 
present trend of the birth-rate. 

With present birth- and death-rates the population of Grea 
Britain is destined to decline by more than a quarter pe 
generation. While the entire abolition of deaths amo 
children and middle-aged people would only slightly retat 
the decline, there are many reasons for supposing that th 
tendency to reduce the size of families has not reached i 
limit. The populations of Australia and New Zealand a 
no longer replacing themselves. And, although in Canad 
and South Africa the position has not deteriorated so fa, 
there have been rapid declines in the birth-rates which 
analogy may be expected to continue until they produce i 
similar result. The factors to which this may be attribute 
with any show of plausibility are not likely to be reversed 
so that we may look forward not merely to some small reductin 
of numbers but to their dwindling to a level at which th 
British population in the world will be insignificant. 

Dr. McCleary writes in an easy and pleasant style. 















fidently take up this volume without fear of tedium. Ds 





McCleary wisely avoids the tiresome attitude of the scaty 





monger. He discusses Great Britain and the Dominions, 





but he is not a jingo or a professional imperialist. Through 





a lifelong devotion to health and infant mortality he is mot 
interested in human welfare than in politics. 








and if in this he adds a touch of sentiment the most pacifisticall 
minded soul should not be offended. 

He gives a brief account of efforts that have been mat 
elséwhere to stimulate population by the method of econoth 
















Statistic 
are relegated to the background, so that the reader may cole 


He describe : 
the great potential resources of the Dominions and the virtis® 
of the democratic civilisations that have grown up thetty 
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Biography of a Family Capital and Employment 
Catherine de Medici and her Children 


An expert examines his colleagues— 








He writes melodiously and well. — Mr. Keynes, Professor Hayek, Professor 
—Sir John Squire. Pigou, Mr. Harrod and Major Douglas 
Fascinating. —Sylvia Lynd.. ... fair and detached. —Times Lit. Supp. 
16/- net 15/- net 
The River Pasture Industrial Reconstruction 


and the Control of Competition 
Personality—sketches of domestic beasts 





and birds—the most fascinating feature A brilliant and penetrating study of the 
of this wonderful book. A new, true contemporary tendencies in industrial 
~ writer of genius. —Morning Post. Britain. —Scotsman. 
JUDY VAN DER VEER ARTHUR F. LUCAS 
6/- net 15/- net 








MOSCOW ww tHe MAKING 


No student either of Russia or of local government can afford to 


neglect its fascinating pages. 
H. J. Laski in Manchester Guardian. 


Scholarly, practical and informing. 
—Lord Snell (Chairman of L.C.C.). 


Interesting and fair-minded. —Times Lit. Supp. 


This informed, unprejudiced book .. . will fascinate the general 
reader. —Daily Herald 


sik E. D. SIMON LADY SIMON 


Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education 


W. A. ROBSON J. JEWKES 


7/6 net Professor of Economic Research, University of 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, 
1934 
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inducement. He shows that the results have not been notable _ changes, the recruiting difficulty, the Territorials he 
and is inclined to draw a pessimistic conclusion. He urges need for “a large reserve of motor-trained and nd: amy’s 
instead the greater diffusion of information and what may men,” which might well be organised on a Volunteer p<; 
perhaps be called a change of heart. That the former is a Fourth and last come some chapters called “ ferent 
necessary prelude to the latter we may infer from the fact om “ the last War and the next,” on Ludendorff’s Tien hig 


that most people, when they hear of the clamour for a higher 
birth-rate, are so misinformed as to suppose this to be actuated 
by a desire for more cannon-fodder. Yet a change of heart 
is hard to secure without some objective upon which to focus 
attention. Dr. McCleary may be too pessimistic about the 
economic inducement. The fact is that all experiments of 
this kind -have been on a miserably niggardly scale. Indeed 
it may be thought that the Fascist statesmen at least have 
relied too.much. on propaganda and too little on substantive 
measures. It is possible that a great national crusade for 
family endowment, for which there are many arguments 
besides that of bare numbers, might stir the feelings and 
imagination of the coming generation in such a way as to 
avert our threatened extinction. R. F. Harrop. 


OUR MUDDLED DEFENCES 
By Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Muitary, like political, affairs move so fast in Europe today, 
that a book which attempts to picture and criticise them 
must be put together at high speed also. This accounts, no doubt, 
for a certain looseness of plan in Captain Liddell Hart’s new 
volume, a certain leaning to redundancies and repetitions. 
The defects are of arrangement only. The author’s thought 
is as masculine as ever it was, and each chapter, taken by 
itself, grips the reader by its force and vision. 

He begins by reviewing in turn the different air forces 
and armies of Europe. He then devotes eight chapters to a 
number of ‘‘ problems,” partly naval, but mainly military— 
capital ships, the future of the Mediterranean, the réle of the 
British Army, the higher direction of forces, the higher educa- 
tion of officers—the whole dominated by a leading chapter 
on “‘ The Tactical Problem and a New Solution.” The third 
part deals with ‘“‘measures”—combined defence, army 


Europe in Arms. 
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A full review of the system of transfer of women and 
children for valuable consideration, as it is found in 
Hong Kong and Malaya, is contained in the Report of 
the Commission on the subject, now ready. Recom- 
mendations are made to deal with the abuses to which 
the system is liable, and there is a minority report by 
Miss E, Picton Turbervill, O.B.E. 314 pp. 5s. (4s. 4d.). 


Design and the Designer 
in Industry 


A review of the present position regarding the recruit- 
ment, training, and industrial position of .designers and 
the possibility of making their co-operation more effect- 
ive in improving the artistic quality of British products. 
63 pp. is. “1s. 2d.) 


Research and Industr 
REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF enact AND 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH FOR THE YEAR 1935-36. 
In addition to the account given in this new survey of 
the general progress of the organization of research, 
there are some interesting references to its practical 
application and results in many fields, including the milk 


industry, radio, food transport and storage, health, 
boots and shoes, textiles and the iron and steel industry. 
195 op. . 3s. (8. $d). 
All prices cre net. These in brackets include posicge. 
JVl. Stationery ce 
LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway. 
EDINBURGH 2: 120 George Street; “MANCHESTER 1: 26 York Street; 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew's Crescent; BELFAST: 


80 Chichester Street; 
er through any bookselier. ' 





next, on the lessons of the Abyssinian War, and g 
question (answered more or less in the negative) om . 
Another War End Civilisation?” The Abyssinian = 
enables Captain Liddell Hart to present the reader with . 
striking credentials ; for he reprints his forecast of the co 
of that war, published before it was fought, and has no diffcar 
in showing how closely the events bore it out, -~ 

Certain leading ideas have long been familiar in his Wo 
That inventions have in the main strengthened . 

gthened defence, no 
attack ; that mass-attack means useless massacre ; that th 
aim must be to increase mobility and fire-power while diminis, 
ing vulnerability, and that this can only be done by mechani, 
tion; that the objective is not necessarily to slaughter the 
opponent’s army, but to reduce the opponent’s country t 
a strait from which there is no issue but surrender (for whic, 
e.g., a blockade may be quite as decisive as a battlefielj ; 
and that in all these respects the point of view which soldier 
have inherited from Napoleon needs to be fundamentally 
revised. Some of Captain Liddell Hart’s extensions to his 
ideas here are no less worth assimilating. E.g., air-poye, 
though in itself an offensive weapon, has a specially defensiy 
value as against mass-armies. For in a future war it will neve 
permit the services of supply to function as freely as they dij 
in 1914-18. Bridges, junctions, trains, and marching columns 
will be bombed incessantly. Mustard-gas can here become really 
important ; for if scattered on the vital passages behind th 
lines it may make them untraversable just when they are mog 
needed. Vulnerability has already rendered the horse obsolete: 
and the infantryman—at any rate, the mass-infantryman—\ 
for the same reason obsolescent. 

The failure of high commands in nearly all instances 1) 
recognise the changes which science and mechanism necessitat 
is illustrated here very fully. It gives special’ urgency » 
the question, how we are to recruit and educate high offices 
with a more scientific and mechanistic outlook.  Thirten 
years ago a very able report on the subject was made by; 
Committee under Lord Haldane’s chairmanship. Since then, 
says Captain Liddell Hart, “its concrete recommendation 
have been fulfilled only in small degree, and its intention 
still less.” So we have fallen behind on the mechanical sit 
even in relation ta other armies. We have only one tai 
brigade, composed“of light tanks, which “ lack the speed ai 
obstacle-crossing capacity needed for their réle,” and mediun 
tanks, which “are little better than dummies . . . so thin} 
armoured that they could not be risked in a punch excep 
against tribesmen who do not possess any armour-pietcny 
weapons.” Our new “infantry tanks” are still to mi 
but our author is not sanguine about their design. kt 
comments : 























“* This state of mechanical obsoleteness and inadequacy is depres: 
ing in face of the fact that we took the lead in tank development amoy 
the post-War armies, besides being the pioneers in the realm of ides 
on mechanised warfare. The seed has borne fruit—in all othe 
countries. 

But he should remember that such a situation—British inv 
tion taking the lead in devising war mechanisms and tt 
British high command taking -care that we should be behil 
most other nations in adopting them—is not new. It hp 
pened between 1805 and 1836 in regard to percussion ignitit 
for small-arms; and again in the ’sixties, ‘seventies, al 
early eighties of last century in regard to breech-loading ft 
field-guns. It will go on happening so long as the trait! 
intelligence of our officer-corps remains below that of 
civil population. 

But the Army and the War Office are not, as we have st 
the sole interest of Captain Liddell Hart. He pays me 
attention also to the Air Force.and the Navy, and is nowt 
more convincing than in his discussions on the co-ordinatt 
of defence. “If the history of the last War,” he says, “™ 
one outstanding lesson, it is that the faults of execut? 
though not few, were small in effect compared with the fa! 
of conception.” But no lesson is more plainly unleattt 
Our defence policy today remains but a random collect 
of the policies formulated apart by three separate servic 
whereas “the greatest of all modern changes is the grow 
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HEINEMANN’S 


present to readers of the 





SPECTATOR this special selection 
from the most remarkable 
Spring List they have produced 


for many years 





AP B. Pp R IESTLEY ““as penetrating as Wells ” says Ivor Brown “ on the 


social drift today.” ‘‘ England lost one of the best essayists that ever 
lived when Mr. Priestley turned novelist, and here in this fragment of 
autobiography he has returned to the essay with brilliant success.” — 
Humbert Wolfe. 

MIDNIGHT ON THE DESERT Just Published. 8s. 6d. net. 


N IKO LAI GUBSKY has written “ the frankest autobiography I have 


ever read ” says Francis Iles. ‘ Remarkable and exciting ” says Sir Fohn 
Squire. ‘“‘ Passionate truthfulness.”—Times Lit Supp. “ Strangely 
attractive” says #. M. Bulloch. 

ANGRY DUST Second Impression tos. 6d. net. 


NOEL COWARD. autobiography. “ Instinct with wit, a gold mine of 


anecdote. . . . A subtle, honest and discerning study of a career and 
a personality.” —Lionel Hale. “ The last word in sophisticated writing 
. . . the last word in unsophisticated feeling.”—Fames Agate. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE 430 pages 31 plates 125. 6d. net. 


HERBERT READ “The most interesting writer in English upon art” 


says the Times Lit. Supp. “‘ has found a subject not only fascinating in 
itself but peculiarly well suited to his powers.” ‘“‘ Perhaps the most 
important art-treatise he has yet given us.”—-The Listener. 


ART AND SOCIETY 100 plates yet only tos. net. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. greatest novel since “‘ Death of 


a Hero.” 
VERY HEAVEN Just Published. 7s. 6d. net. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM . most entertaining novel. 


THEATRE March 22. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hi. Mi. TOMLINSON): new novel. The tale of a sea-carrier. 


ALL HANDS! April 12. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE: reminiscences. 


THE HONEYSUCKLE AND THE BEE 4prilt. 8s. 6d. net. 





FREE Heinemann’s Spring List and subsequent Catalogues which will be matled regularly on recetpt of a@ 
Postcardaat ss 9g GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON WC1 
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inseparability of the three spheres.” ‘The- pleas urged in 
Parliament for the appointment of a Minister of Supply, 
weighty in themselves, 
““ might equally, and perhaps even better, have been based on the 
importance of allowing the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence 
to devote his time to the co-ordination of the defence forces and the 
study of their interlocked problems. So great is the complexity 
of these problems, so uncertain are many Of their elements, so rapid 
is their development under modern conditions, that their study and 
treatment are more than a full-time occupation for the ablest of minds.” 
It is not the author’s fault that this is a profoundly de- 
pressing book. He writes in no cavilling tone; he never 
shirks, and often brilliantly compasses, the task of making 
constructive suggestions. But the picture of confusion, 
unintelligence, and lack of foresight at the top is unescapable. 
One is tempted to ask oneself, whether either a Conservative 
Ministry, bound by backstairs influences to the brass-hats, 
or a Labour Ministry, too unsure of its ground to stand up 
to them and too pre-occupied with home issues to care much, 
can ever perform the periodically necessary cleansing of the 
Augean stable. The Liberal Party in the past had far from 
a perfect record in defence matters, but it did produce a 
Cardwell and a Haldane.’ Such a Minister is more needed 
today than ever before. Where is he coming from ? 


R. C. K. ENsor. 


“THE GREAT GIB” 
Gibbon. 1737-1794. By D. M. Low. (Chatto and Windus. -15s.) 


THE scope of Mr. David Low’s distinguished biography is 
ingeniously and effectively suggested in a short opening 
chapter, devoted to the iconography of Gibbon, in which we 
are brought, as it were, face to face with the small, podgy 
figure, the rotund and open countenance, the pursed lips and 
imposing forehead of the man who has long been obscured 
by the historian. To tell once again, even with the help 
of the fresh and sometimes unpublished material Mr. Low 
‘has collected, the story of a life so brilliantly related by Gibbon 
himself in his Autobiography may seem a work of supereroga- 
tion. It is certainly not a task to be undertaken lightly. 


PEASANT 
AND PRINCE 


Glorney Boiton. 





A brilliantly original presentation of modern 
India on the eve of the declaration of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy. The biographical portraits 
of Viceroys, Princes, and leaders of the Indian 
National Congress will arouse violent and 
bad-tempered controversy. Among those por- 
trayed are Halifax, Willingdon, Linlithgow, 
Hyderabad, Bikanir, Agha Khan, Nehru, 
and Gandhi. Illustrated. 12s. 6d.-net. 





Bantu-Speaking Tribes 
Edited by Professor I. Schapera 


The first satisfactory manual of South African 
ethnography published. Final chapters deal 
with cultural effects of European control. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. | 
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Many people have written about the historian of the R, 
Empire, but few of Mr. Low’s predecessors hay Oman 





e addeq Much 
yond what he 
Low to do what 
believe, js likely 


to our knowledge of his life and character be 
himself tells us. It has been left to Mr. 
no one before him has done and no one, | 
to do as well again, to complete the picture. 

“The chances of his life appear to be the essential expressi 
of an ordered destiny.” In these words, Mr. Low cony, 
in the early pages of his book, a sense of what is to an 
the harmonious, integrated existence which providence seem 
to have designed for Gibbon and for the work he had tO do 
In the whole course of that existence there is only one brie 
moment, perhaps, when one can say that if such and a 
a thing had happened things would have turned out differently 
If Gibbon had married Suzanne Curchod . . . if, indec, 
he had, he might have become the father of Mme. de Staal 
he might have spent the rest of his days pottering in Lausanne 
ot vegetating at Buriton. But he did not marry her and Mr 
Low, who tells for the first time the whole story of his short 
infatuation, makes it clear that, though he may have sighed 
for a moment_as a lover, it was in obedience as much, if not 
more, to some instinct of self-sufficiency as to his father that 
he fled from her entreaties. Of his unruffled comments 
on the affair when it was all over Mr. Low observes in a style 
pleasingly reminiscent of Gibbon’s own: “ The grave 
balancing of the phrases, the cool subordination of all experience 
to himself, show that the lover has gone, the historian remains, 
and if he sighs at all now, it is a sigh of relief.” 

The incident, unimportant in itself, is a clue to Gibbon’: 
character. Neglected as a child, left to his own devices at 
Oxford, packed off to Switzerland in consequence of those 
devices, Gibbon was little more than a boy, except in the 
extraordinary precocity of his reading—‘“‘ before he was 16 
he had surveyed the ancient world and mastered all the 
English authorities for Oriental history ”—when he learnt 
how to look after himself. He was to value independence long 
before he was able to enjoy its advantages ; self-sufficient and 
nat a little complacent despite financial constraints, he matured 
quickly into a poised but circumspect adult. Pompous he 
may have been and must have seemed to the contented citizens 
of Lausanne and the stolid Hampshire gentry, and, with his 
stout little body, a trifle ridiculous; but he was certain of 
himself and of what he intended to do, and people who know 
their own minds as well as Gibbon did know how to cope 
with the Suzanne Curchods of this world. With Gibbon it 
was a case of all for the world of ancient Rome, and lov 
well lost. 

On the whole he received abundant compensation for his 
sacrifice of the man to the historian. Mr. Low’s abundant 
and fruitful researches among contemporary letters and 
memoirs confirm this. The applause of the world, when 
he had earned it, the intimacy of the great in London and 
Paris, the friendship -of his fellow-members of The Club, 
were a safer ‘‘ preservative against the seductions of love” 
than the memory of Suzanne’s tears in Voltaire’s theatre at 
Ferney. ‘‘ Preservative’ is Gibbon’s word. There is no 
reason to suppose that he was immune from the normal desires 
of his sex, simply because he had found protection against 
them. Mr. Low is right, I think, to suggest that the sexual 
metaphors pervading his letters and ‘‘ his monotonous gibes 
about the frailty of nuns ” in the History reveal a flaw in the 
elaborate scheme of suppression. 

Happiness is possibly too strong a word to apply to a nature 
as mellow and placid as Gibbon’s. But there is nothing to 
show, in the course of his uneventful life, that he felt himself 
in any sense frustrated. He was domesticated in the true 
bachelor way, enjoying, as bachelors do, good books, good food, 
good company ; expecting and receiving flattery ; and finding, 
we may believe, all the comfort and satisfaction he needed 
in these agreeable circumstances. It is a measure of Mr. 
Low’s superior skill as a biographer that he is able to make 
such an uncommonly interesting story out of such relatively 
commonplace materials. His gifts, as a novelist, have served 
him well and they serve his readers even better, for he has 
used his material to create a rounded character of a man who 
has hitherto been overshadowed by the fame of his great 
quartos. And he writes, as those who write about Gibbon 
must, in a style that recalls the wit, urbanity and classic grace 
of his sole rival—Gibbon himself in his Autobiography. 

JouHn Hayward. 
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BERNARD NEWMAN 


I Saw Spain Illustrated. 10/6 net 


“Deeply interesting... . The author has a gift for roving.”—Sunday Times. 
“A remarkable record. .. . Glimpses which perhaps no other writer could have 
given us.”—Daily Telegraph. 

9° 


“Full of variety and often humorous.’’-—Books of To-day, 


COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Thirty Days of India 5/- net 


“Tlis survey .. . is of much interest. There is much to be said for the 
expression of a fresh view by an inquiring and very alert observer.” 

—The Times. 
“The impressions are vivid and fresh, very unlike the hackneyed jottings of 


most hurried travellers.”—Aberdeen Press. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.D. 


Seven Stages of Childhood Illustrated. 7/6 net 


This book, which deals comprehensively with the health and psychology of 
children up to fifteen years, is of profound interest, and cannot be too strongly 
recommended to all entrusted with the upbringing of children. 


A. $. NEILL 


That Dreadful School 7 5/- net 


Ifere is the story of Mr. Neill’s famous School, Summerhill. It is a frank 
account of the actual life there—of the work and play, and even the bad 
language of children freed from the restraints of moralists and Mrs. Grundies. 


A. book of profound interest. 


W. D. BOWMAN 


The Story of the Bank of England — Ilustrated. 10/6 net 


The history of the Bank of England is one of absorbing interest and fascina- 
tion—it lacks none of the high lights and romance that decorate the page of 
National History. This remarkable volume should be read by every 


thinking man. 




















——————— HERBERT JENKINS ——— 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR MARXISTS 


Freud and Marx. By R. Osborn. With an Introduction by John 
Strachey. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Is there any logical connexion between the doctrines of Freud 
and Marx? According to Mr. Strachey, ‘‘ dialectical material- 
ism provides the only possible rationale of the findings of 
psycho-analysis; while these findings provide the most 
striking confirmation yet obtained of the validity of dialectical 
materialism.” After reading Mr. Osborn’s book, in which 
it is supposed to find its justification, I can still see no reason 
to believe the second of these statements. The first I know 
to be false. It is founded on the assumption that “the 
concepts of analysis are, on the basis of formal, undialectical 
logic, flatly self-contradictory.” This is happily not the case ; 
and if it were it is not, as Mr. Strachey thinks, the law of 
non-contradiction that would have to be sacrificed. 

Mr. Osborn is not so rash as to say that the theories of Freud 
cannot adequately be stated except in dialectical terms; but 
he holds that it is possible and useful so to state them. For 
example, he chooses to express the proposition that certain 
unconscious impulses which cannot easily be gratified in 
reality are replaced in consciousness by others which can by 
saying that “ reality, in conflict with the id, transforms part 
of the id into its opposite,” the ego; a transformation which 
he declares to be a dialectical process. Knowing how elastic 
is the interpretation that can be-given to the term “‘ dialectical,” 
I should not care to say that this way of speaking was incorrect ; 
but it is highly infelicitous. Psycho-analysis has never been 
fortunate in its jargon. It is doubtful whether Freud’s latest 
division of the mind into the id, the ego and the super-ego 
furnishes the best means of expressing the genuine distinctions 
that he is trying to make. But cssuredly nothing is gained 
by bringing these misleading concepts into the even. more 
unclear conceptual scheme of dialectical materialism. What 
we require is an analysis of the theories both of Freud and 
Marx which would give us in plain language what pragmatists 
call their “‘ cash value.” Mr. Osborn gives a faithful outline 
of the materialist conception of history and-of the views which 
Freud puts forward in his Introductory Lectures. But in 
neither case does he venture upon any constructive criticism. 

If it was Mr. Osborn’s purpose to show that Freud vindicates 
Marx, he has not been very successful. He will not find 
many to agree with him in regarding the fact that ‘‘ an element 
in the manifest dream which admits of an opposite may stand 
simply for itself, or for its opposite, or for both together ” 
as proving ‘‘ the fundamentally dialectical nature of thought 
Neither is the mere existence of mental conflicts 
of the kind disclosed by Freud in itself a verification of dia- 
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lectical materialism. But in the main Mr. Osborn j 
much concerned with justifying Marx as with show; r- nat 0 
that they can accept Freud without being heretical H 
that it is a misinterpretation of Marxism to suppos “ 
do, that it regards human behaviour as wholly aon Many 
by economic causes. Marx and Engels may have ae 
paratively little about the subjective factors, but theyr i 
their importance. Mr. Osborn has no doubt that the 
selves would have been able to make good use of the dise - 
of Freud. Conversely, he thinks that Psycho-analysts ma 
to pay attention to Marxism as giving an account of the obie, " 
reality which stands in opposition to our unconscioys desing ‘ 
There are practical reasons, too, why Freudians and Maia 
should co-operate with one another. Freud himself admin 
that the realisation of his desire to “ inoculate ” children . 
means of psycho-analysis presupposes an entirely differen 
structure of society. He and his followers -are opposed “ 
irrational authority. They desire the strengthening of the 
ego “‘ as against the crude and more unconscious control of + 
super-ego.” Ought they not therefore to “ identify thendehes 
with the repressed social classes in the struggle against their 
rulers’? As for the Marxists they have already paid dearly 
for their assumption that the dialectic alone would carry them 
to victory. Their revolution is something that they have to 
make themselves. And it is only with the aid of a Proper 
understanding of human psychology that they can make it 
either soon or well. ° AL J. Ave 


CONTACT WITH THE SPIRITS 


Mr. Sludge, The Medium. By Horace Wyndham, 
12s. 6d.) 

THERE are four reasons why we should be sceptical where 
mediums are concerned ; two general, two particular. There 
is, first, the prodigious implications which the acceptance 
of almost any one of their claims would entail. That the 
human soul survives bodily. death; that pieces of matter can 
alter their position in space without physical cause—tkes: 
things are, no doubt, possible; it may be, even probable, 
But they are of such importance that, if we are to accept them 
on evidence at all, the evidence must be fool-proof. Secondly, 
there is our natural delight in the marvellous. As Aristotle 
remarked, we all of us tell a story with exaggeration, in the 
belief that we are giving pleasure. Particular to séances 
are the considerations, first, that most people are singularly 
bad observers ; this is certainly not less true of scientists, 
philosophers and learned and literary gentlemen than it is 
of anybody else. For my part, when I used to visit Maskelyne 
and Devant’s not only did I not know how any of the tricks 
were done, which was common enough, but I did not evn 
think that I knew how any of them were done, which was 
very uncommon indeed. Secondly, malobservation and love 
of the marvellous are ata premium when one has been sitting 
drearily round a table for two hours in the dark, by the end of 
which time one is so bored and low that one is prepared to 
accept any occurrence as a ‘“‘ phenomenon.” “ ‘We all 
simultaneously felt flowers waved across our faces, heads 
and hands. ... It was pitch dark,’ the only matter for 
surprise is that, under these conditions, the ‘ phenomena’ 
were not still more pronounced.” The remark quoted by 
Mr. Wyndham from Lord Adare, Daniel Home being the 
medium, aptly illustrates the attitude of the ordinary sitter 
to the ordinary medium. 

In respect of their readiness to adopt this attitude, Daniel 
Home, the King of Mediums, appears on the whole to have 
been peculiarly fortunate in his sitters. Sceptics no doubt 
there were. When mysterious rappings sounded on the 
kitchen dresser while his aunt, Mrs. Cook, was making the 
porridge—she had adopted Daniel as a ‘child and was bringing 
him up in Connecticut—‘‘ she met the situation by throwing 
a chair at- her nephew.” “‘‘ My. feelings,’ he said, when 
describing the incident afterwards, ‘were deeply hurt by 
such violence.’ ” Inevitably the remark provokes the question, 
did Home believe in himself? Apparently he did, for when 
Mrs. Cook subsequently declared that all Home’s phenomena 
were a “trick,” threw his ‘“ Sunday suit from the window 
and pushed him out of the house,” Daniel sadly commented, 
“““my honour was questioned, my pride wounded.’ ”’ 

Throughout Home’s career this regrettable scepticism 
continued. When he was a famous medium, a widow, aged 
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kurope in Arms Liddell Hart 
ar @) “ ~~ T _ 
FORCES - PROBLEMS - MEASURES - FORECASTS 
wish his introductory chapter The Defence of Freedom could be broadcast, and its conclusions given out at every 
greet corner. Here is a book written in non-technical terms which should b2 read and pondered by. every 
civilian.’ —E. ; or 
‘An event—a picture of the present state of militarism and rearmament in Europe (with special stress on Brit'sh 
vearmament)-and of the possible course of a future war.’—The Times. 
‘His book will provide readers with plenty to think about—admirably presented.’—MAJ.-GEN. A. C. TEMPURLEY: 


Daily Telegraph. , 2h ; 


The LCS. 
Bengt de Térne Sir Edward Blunt 


A close-up of Sibelius by the only A live and absorbing book on the Empire's finest and most 
musician the great Finnish composer exciting service. An inspiring story for the general reader, and 


B. OSBORN: Morning Post. 


Sibelius 


has ever taken as a pupil. The general a necessity for intending candidates and their parents. 8/0 
reader will be fascinated by his 


picture of a great and lovable man. The Last of the 
Cc 


To the musician, of course, the book 


will be of intense interest and of Gentlemen’s Wars 


portance. 
—— Maj.-Gen. J. F.C. Fuller 


Christopher Morley ‘A straightforward and simply written account of his ex- 


: ; , riences as a subaltern } <e vy a oe , ‘. 
‘In the true line of essayists—has the periences as a subaltern in the South African War. Shows thie 


delightful ability to take up any un- 
considered trifle of a subject and ela- 
borate from it or enthuse into it the 
light and shadow of his own nimble 
mind at play. An excellent lucky-bag Women Must Love 

y a . X 4 


to dip into—every dip is lucky.’— 


’ 


HOWARD SPRING: Evening Standard. 1 Ms ss 
ee a novel by Julia Hart Lyon 


other side of the picture sovividly presented in Deneys Reitz’s 
Commando.’ — The Times: ‘Full of humour.’ —Morning 
Post. With ilustrations and maps. 12/6 


%* ‘1 here and now state that it shows the making of a best- 

ee seller. It has that little something the others haven’t got.’ 

Ezra Pound ba hee. ; go" 

: These unusual words of praise are quoted from a pre-publi- 

Essays on contemporary literary prob- cation note in the Bookseller. This is Miss Lyon’s first novel - 

Jems. ‘An intellect of a very high she is an author to watch. Just published. 7/0 
order indeed, a mind that ‘is capable 
of acute and critical perception.’ — 


Staats 7/6 Lodgers in Sweden 
Movement as a Clue to Romilly and K. John 


ra . fi . M4 cael J « qT 
Brain Action P One W 3 ‘This quite unusual book —so lively.’~ Worning Post. *\ 
to Study a Child chronicle of individuality and freedom —they are almost ideal 


Llelen Coomber B.Sc writexs of a travel book.” —DAVID GARNETT: New Statesman. 
4 eJUe . 
INustrated. 12/6 


Polite Kssays 


This book brings the work of a great 

pioneer in the study of children, the oad = 

late Dr. Francis Warner, into relation I light of an Empress 

with some of the most interesting baie 

modern researches, and shows the W ul Yung 
practical importance of his conclu- 


sions to teachers and parents. 3/6 ‘A wholly captivating book.’—Punch. “It is impossible to 


convey the fascination of this story.’ —Spectator. ‘A piece ol 
(all prices are net) history like none other that | know.’ —Daily Ierald. 
Recommended by the Book Society. [llustrated. 8/0 


Road through Kurdistan A.M: Hamilton 


This really grand book is the story of the most exciting piece of road-work achieved in modern times. Mr. Hamilton, 





the sole E. iropean of the party, was for five years at orice leader, father, doctor and mechanic to his gang of workers, 
who were drawn from some of the world’s most savage races. There was plenty of adventure and fun, and we 


are shown a country rivalling Kashmir in beauty. Just published. With 28 illustrations. 12/6 


4 Russell Square FABER & FABER London, W.C.1 
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75, was induced by Home, who purported when in trance to 
be voicing the wishes of her dead husband, to transfer to him 
£24,000 and settle upon him, subject to her life interest, the 
reversion of £30,000. Home was prosecuted and, although 
it was sufficiently clear that the widow had been fond and 
foolish, judgement went against him to the .extent that the 
gifts were declared ‘fraudulent and void.” The Lancet’s 
comment was scathing suggesting, as it did, that the origin 
of Home’s “‘ phenomena ” was to be found “in a disordered 
liver,” and recommending him to take a purgative. 

Home’s most famous feat was his levitated passage out of 
and into rooms through their windows. This took place 
before Lord Adare, Lord Lindsay and Captain Wynne, in 
December, 1868. Home in trance was ‘“ elongated.” He 
then ‘‘ went through the open space ” (that of a window not 
raised more than a few inches) ‘head first, quite rapidly, 
his body being horizontal and nearly rigid. He came’ in 
again, feet foremost, and we returned to the other room.” 
The windows of the two rooms were some distance apart 
and on the third floor of a building, and in Lord Adare’s account, 
from which I have quoted, everything seemed plain enough. 
Presently, however, discrepancies began to appear. Was it 
dark, or was it not? Was Home actually seen entering the 
room, or was it only his shadow? Was there no support 
outside the window, or was there a sill 19 inches broad ? The 
witnesses could not, it seemed, be sure; under examination 
they all said different things. 

Home’s psychology is interesting. It is difficult, after 
reading Mr. Wyndham’s beok, to avoid the conclusion that 
he was nine-tenths a fraud. This is, I think, certainly the 
view of Mr. Wyndham himself, who makes some scathing 
remarks upon the knavery of mediums and the dupery of 
sitters, and observes how often professional mediums continue 
to be employed by spiritualists after they have been detected 
in the perpetration of obvious fraud. Mr. Wyndham also 
notes the significance of the fact that, although Home has 
been dead for 50 years, he has never once “‘ come back from 
the Shades to attend a séance and confound the sceptics.” 
As be acidly remarks, ‘‘ the King of Mediums would appear 
to have missed an opportunity.” 





£11.11.0 cash 


or 12 monthly 
payments of £1. 


The Smith Premier “ Chum ” Portable is the ideal typewriter 
for every purpose—for home or office—for the up-to-date 
man or woman. It has every feature that any other 11 guinea 
portable typewriter has—and many features that no other 
11 guinea model has. Although it possesses all the essential 
advantages of the big machines (scaled down for portable 
convenience) it weighs only 11 Ib. complete with handsome 
case. The light “friendly touch and smooth easy action 
make typing a positive pleasure. 

Send a p.c. or coupon below for full particulars (without 
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‘Towards the end of his life Home to all intents and 
“gave the game away.” In his book, Lights and § aay 
Spiritualism, he turned King’s evidence, revealed trj S of 
stigmatised dark room séarices' as “ hot-beds of dings “ 
He then surprisingly went on to assert that all his a 
phenomena could be reproduced in full light ; surpri Toon 
because the assertion was not true, and because he Poa 
known that many of his readers would know that it wa 7 
true. Again, the question presents itself, Did Home a 
in himself? If he did, as the evidence-seems to suggest = 
the basis of his belief his known possession of abnormal = 
unexplained powers ? It is impossible to say. As is 59 ie : 
the case in this twilight world of superstition and ingen. 
one can never be quite sure that all is nonsense ; that ‘ae 
tenths, nay ninety-nine-hundredths, is nonsense js reasonably 
certain: but the remaining hundredth? I am inclined 19 
believe in the-remaining hundredth. C. E. M. Joan 


RUSSELLS AND STANLEYS 


The Amberley Papers. 


By ongeiees Be m The a and Diaries of I 
zady Amberley. vo vols. Edited by Ber . 
Samer. (The Hngeath Pres. ro oF Sa 
IN these two volumes Lord Russell has given an impression of 
the middle years of last century, seen through the letters and 
diaries of his father and mother, Lord and Lady Amberley. 
From many points of view a son of Lord John Russell and 
daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley were well favoured by 
fortune; they belonged to a class which could still hold i 
its hands many of the best and most civilised things in Europe, 
They were born too early in the century (1842) to be self. 
conscious about their station; they were too much sheltered 
to read the signs of the times, or to notice the rapidity with 
which their social world was being undermined. They could 
still cultivate a mild, and at times inconsistent, radicalism of 
an academic kind, and even burn their fingers by touching 
dangerously unpopular causes. 

If this were all, the portraits in Lord Russell’s book would 
be a little jejune and uninteresting. The detailed history 
of the mid-Victorian age has been illustrated from every 
angle, and in thousands of letters. ‘The decline of Whiggery 
is not an inspiring theme, and the minutiae of a contested 
election in 1868 have lost their excitement. Lord Russell’ 
own comments are sharp, and attractively written (it is charming 
of him to include the letters which show that he was nearly 
named Galahad by his parents), but they are not enough to 
carry the reader through eleven hundred pages. The book 
would lose nothing by reduction to a single volume ; there ate 
scores and scores of entries like ‘‘ Church at 12. It is 3 miles 
off, and most of us drove there. Mr. O’Neill played the 
organ.” Lord Russell compares this accumulation of minor 
matters with “‘ the quiet detail of a Tolstoi novel.” Tolstii 
was an artist who knew what to include and what to leave out. 
He did not merely accumulate material; he built it up wih 
the skill of genius. The record in Lord Russell’s book is 
saved from the flatness of the two-volume Victorian biography 
only by the youth of the chief actors and the pity of their end; 
the deaths of Lady Amberley and of her daughter from 
diphtheria. Lord Amberley survived his wife by twenty 
months. The pity of this ending is greater because modem 
medical treatment could have saved both mother and child, 

Of the two main figures in the book Lord Amberley 
dry and-ineffective ; there is something ludicrous about th 
way in which he drifts into unorthodoxy about birth-contt, 
and then, to his indignation, finds himself saddled at a patlit 
mentary election with the most shocking opinions. Lass 
Amberley is far more attractive in character and imagination. 
She is never wearisome; she writes with a freedom from 
priggishness and with a simple, unaffected vivacity which 5 
enhanced by the absence of commas and by occasional spelling 
mistakes. What picture of the Carlyle’s household 8 
better than these sentences written by a girl of seventeen: 
“He (Thomas Carlyle) was a sad spectacle of a philosophe 
pent up quite alone with his own ‘thoughts. . . . He talked 
for two hours, abusing everything and everyone. ..- Mss 
Carlyle sat patiently by and when asked if it was always the 
same she said ‘ Always’ with a sigh.” Or could Jowett be 


ord and 


damned more neatly than in these words! ‘“ We did not fine 
And if one wanted to sum 0% 
the remoteness of these happy, ill-starred Amberleys froa 


Jowett quite sattisfactory.” 
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A History of 
Europe, 1193-1373 
C. W. PREVITE-ORTON 


Librarien of St. -John'’s  Ceolleye, 
University Lecturer in History) 


(Fellow and” Cambridge, 


4 concise account of the development, political, econ~ 
omic and social, of Europe during the Coaheed period 
of the Middl \ves. 

pr. G. C. COULTON in the OBSERVER: © An un- 
usually faith mirror of a past upon which our own 
emy repossess more definitely than some men suspect. 


With Maps. 16s, net. 
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Franees: 
A Companion to French Studies 
By R. L. GRASEME RITCHIE 
(Profc of French at Birminghan University) 


introduction to French History, Art, 
with contributions from Sir 
Wilenski, Sisley Huddleston, 


A complete 
Literature and Institutions, 
Reginald Blomti ld, R. OH. 
ete. 

F.S. MARVIN in the SUNDAY TIMES: ‘A very 
striking collection ot essays admirably edited... 
interesting .. . clear . very pleasant reading.’ 


With Maps. 16s. net. 


The Heritage of the 
Cathedral 
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By SARTELL PRENTICKH 


The story of what the great cathedrals tell of human 
history and of the reasons behind the changing forms 
if religious architecture, 

JOHN O'LONDON’S: ‘Look into the book where you 
will—and having read it you can but turn back to 
recover this and that odd bit of lore or learning—you 
find yourself in a fascinating and instructive by-way 
of history.’ 16s. net. 


Manchester 
By RACHEL RYAN 


NEWS CHRONICLE: ‘An original and charmingly- 
written comment on a city which will be read greedily 
by all who have any association with Manchester, and 

others,’ IMustrated. Ss, net. 


Mandates 
, NEIL MACAULAY 
(With a Fe oh Sir Edward Grigy, late Govern 


PLAIN SPEAKING ON THE COLONIAL QUESTION 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘ Notwith- 


standing the controversial matter and, still more, the 
controversial manner of the book, Mr. Macaulay has 
done good service in stating his case which is also the 
case Of many others—with such frankness.’ 6s. net, 


or of Kenya) 


The Davos Murder 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


: spirited defence by this great writer of David 
*rankfurt ‘r, the Jewish medical student, who, at Davos 
early last year, shot a German Nazi agent. 3s, 6d. net. 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Harvest of the Moor 


MARGARET LEIGH 
author of ‘ Highland Homespun’ 


Here is the sequel to the now famous 


Hlighland Flomespun 
within a 
ever 


(fourth impression 
year), one of the best books 
written about the land. 

The author has come south to a farm 
on the Cornish moors and this book 
describes her last months at Acknabs 


and the first year on the new farm. 


writes: ‘It is a 
hardly a page without 
to wonder at, to 
8/6 net 


MISS DOREEN WALLACE 
delightful book ; 
something to smile at, 
remember or to quote.’ 


9 e 
Sporting Print 
3. MARCH-PHILLIPPS 
author of * Storm in a Tea-cup’ 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
SECOND IMPRESSION 
(Book News) : 
his is a hunting tale, and a very good 
one, the story of a remarkable rider and 
Master of Hounds ... runs that stir the 
blood even in an armchair... whirlwind 
lovemaking.’ 7/6 net 


Colonel’s Lady 


LEONORA STARR 
The lighter side of army life at home and 
abroad is presented in this. very charming 
and amusing book. 


GEORGE GORDON Sociely 


supp.: ‘Mrs. Starr 
break of the rains, 


rIMES LITERARY 
writes well . . . the 
the unforgetta able beauty of apricot 
orchards in flower, fishing in a stream 
in Ziarat sights and experiences 
vividly 


humour... excellent stories.’ 7,6 net 


Paseal 
MORRIS BISHOP 


Professor of Romance languages and literature, 
Cornell University 
An able and scholarly study of a many- 
sided genius. Pascal’s life is approached 
from various angles: the prodigy, the 
inventor, the physicist, the man of the 
world, the lover, the mystic, the polemist, 
the philosopher and the saint. This may 


give some idea of the breadth of the 
canvas necessary to paint a full-length 
portrait of a genius who had left such a 
lasting mark on the world before his 
ge of thirty-nine. 


death at the a 12/6 net 
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the ordinary world; what phrase could be better than the 
admiring comment made in the diary about one of their friends : 
“He goes third class for economy, very good in him, as I 
know he does not like that sort of thing” ? 

E. L. Woopwarb. 


TWO TRAVELLERS AND A SPECIALIST 


The Pageant of Persia. By Henry Filmer. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 


Allah Dethroned. A Journey Through Modern Turkey. By 
Lilo Linke. (Constable. 15s.) 

Road Through Kurdistan. By A. M. Hamilton. (Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) - 


IF you are shortly going to Persia for the first time, you may 
as well pack Mr. Filmer’s book in your baggage. It will 
bring you up to date in Persian affairs and enable you to make 
intelligent conversation in the salons of Tehran. On the 
boat, too, you will find, after reading this book, that you 
have a zest for deck-familiarity and the sports programme, 
you will become the life and soul of the Bar. Such, at all 
events, is the effect of dull reading on me. I make no charge 
against Mr. Filmer’s efficiency. He covers an enormous 
amount of ground, and he must have the application of a 
Baedeker. Moreover his book contains a clear account of 
that complex subject, Russian post-Revolutionary policy 
in the Middle East, and, an equally difficult task, he gives 
an accurate portrait of the present Shah. But the great. 
subject—Persia—never comes to life once in his many pages. 
He seems to have established no real contact with its living 
people. He loads them with platitudinous generalisations— 
he evokes them successfully never. And so a certain dead 
heaviness informs his book from which a prologue in the 
style of the great Hogwasche, and frequent purple doubts 
as to the durability of last year’s snow, cannot redeem it. 
If you would like to go on a far journey but are compelled 
to remain in London, then Allah Dethroned will help you 
in your predicament. The unappetising title and photograph 
on the wrapper (with what a groan for our hideous age did 
I open this book) give a false idea of the contents. Eothian 
stands where it did, but this is a very well executed piece of 
work. It has the rarest virtue to be found in this branch of 
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; SOCIETY. Volume VI. Op. 1 
Now No. 6 in C major, Op. 54 No. 3 : 
Ready =i” FE. major, Op. 55 No. 1 in A 
major, Op..64 No. 4in G major, 
by The Pro Arte Quartet 42/- 
p ¢ 
Now DON GIOVANN I. Volume i 
| eadh IT, by the Glyndebourne Festival 
¥ eady Opera Company 42/- 
Ready The BACH ORGAN MUSIC 
‘ March SOCIETY. Volume IT. Chorale , 
9 24th Preludes by Dr. Schweitzer 42/- r 
<> 
¢ 
Vlease place your orders now and we will see 
that you get delivery as soon as the records are 
issued. “Society issues” may be purchased by J 
four monthly payments of 10/6 i 
rMG HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD., i 
11 Grape St., London, W.C.2 4 
Temple Bar 7166-7 r 
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i 
writing, it is well planned. Miss Lilo Linke is 
Republican who has left her native country in a re 
against the Third Reich, so we are surpri wy 

: : : Prised, at first 
her in sympathy with the dictatorship of Kamal A 
This book ‘is an account of her courageous jo: 
through Turkey, in which she goes as far East as 
far south as Mersin and Tarsus, wanders extensively in. » 
central provinces and goes west to Smyrna alan . the 
her travels in Ankara. Miss Linke has that happy ih 
: = ; “eegguee af 
a combined facility for friendship with whomsoever she 
on the road and observation of their points. - Her rats. 
never incurs the. charge of vulgarity. She gives us q detailed 
and convincing picture of travel conditions in the East, byt 
does not bore us with a long catalogue of discomforts, Thee 
also are rare virtues, but they are outshone by her Breatest 
her beautiful and wise sympathy. ; 

Of the three books under review Captain Hamilton’; ; 
the best. The author was the last British engineer jn ¢ : 
of the construction of the Rowanduz road on the Iraq side 
The main importance of this road is that i i iat 

p ad is that it provides direc 
contact between Tabriz and Mosul and facilitates an increase 
of mutual trade between Iraq and Persia. Incidentally it is 
hoped that the penetration of Kurdistan by this road will 
stimulate civilised contacts and thus soften the temperament 
of its uproarious highlanders. Captain Hamilton was respon. 
sible for making the last section of the road to the Persian 
frontier. It took him about five years. Like many English. 
men he has an astonishing ability to inspire confidence jg 
remote people, a fact which he not immodestly records by 
does not describe. He devotes little time to himself or his 
feelings—the hero of his book is the road. ‘‘ That’s all very 
well” (my reader may exclaim), ‘‘ but my interest in roads ig 
confined to speeding. Captain Hamilton may be very braye, 
but in our frolicsome day the ‘ lonely sahib ’ is only a fit subject 
for advanced laughter.” 

Captain Hamilton is in truth one of the loneliest of lonely 
sahibs and the few Englishmen who appear in his book share 
that distinction. This is a story of pluck, common sens, 
rough justice, and so on, and it compels respect. It is written 
with astonishing competence. I do not mean by that that 
Captain Hamilton is a stylist to be envied, only that he effort. 
lessly succeeds in this: the harder the life he records the more 
he rivets our attention. Novelists might take hints from 
his fine narrative. His account of Christmas Eve in Kurdistap 
has the makings of a little masterpiece in the manner of 
Mr. Somerset Maugham. From his bold, simple description 
Kurds and Assyrians leap alive to the eye, and the book is 
packed with admirable little anecdotes of a life grim and 
enchanted. He conveys the beauty of a spring landscape 
with that strange power of evocation which so often goes with 
a trained scientist’s eye. I may not like Captain Alf York 
as much as Captain Hamilton does, but no difference in taste 
between author and reader can diminish the book’s readability, 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES, 


PERSUASION 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric. By I. A. Richards. 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
HAVING written the title of this review, I have misgivings 
about it ; for the usual meaning given to the word “‘ rhetoric” 
the art of manoeuvring people, by means of words, into 
an intellectual position they would not of their own accor 
have taken up—the meaning ascribed, for instance, by De 
Quincey—is in fact the contrary of what Dr. Richards 
seems to mean by the term. To him Nominalism—and the view 
I have described is essentially nominalistic—is the most heinous 
of magics. The study he recommends in this most stimulating 
set of lectures is far more the art of exact communication, 
the study of the organic results of juxtaposing words in sentences, 
so as to make as certain as possible that your meaning wil 
not be misunderstood. This is, after all, a kind of persuasion; 
but Mr. Richards is out to destroy the view that any single 
word can ever ‘‘just mean what it does mean,” any mor 
than it is possible to drop a stone into water without producing 
rings. And even this metaphor is inexact, for few, if any, 
words are as hard and detached as a stone. “ Interinanimation” 
is the word he uses, and it well describes the effects of ev’ 
the most rudimentary style of writing ; but it is the danger 
of slovenly usage that he is out to demonstrate, and the author 
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NEW FICTION 


The Picnic 


MARTIN BOYD 


‘This is undoubtedly a novel which 
all kinds of readers of most diverse 
tastes will enjoy.—jJOHN BROPHY 
in John O’ London’s Weekly. 7/6 


The Porch 


RICHARD CHURCH 


This fine long novel is now in its 
second large impression, and is 
being likened to Dickens by many 
reviewers. ‘Altogether a lovely 
book’ wrote HOWARD SPRING. 7/6 
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PRINTINGS NEARLY EXHAUSTED OF 


The Other Half 


| JOHN WORBY : 8/6 | 











POETRY 
2s. 6d. net each 
DYLAN 'THOMAS :- Twenty-Five Poems 
and Impression 
CLIFFORD DYMENT : Straight or Curly? 


‘So pleasing at first sight that it is easy to 
underestimate them.’—MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL - Sebastian 
Coming in April 


NEW 


Everyman's 
Library 


Three new titles: 25. net each 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 
Stories, Essays and Poems 
VOLTAIRE - Candide and Other ‘Tales 
ENGLISH RELIGIOUS VERSE 
Edited by G. Lacey May 
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400 
Million 
Customers 
b 
CARL CROW 


“ An amusing, fascinating, informative 
book” (Morning Post) about the 
Chinese and their ways, as seen by 
a business man with a sense of 
humour. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


The Destiny 


of France 
by 
ALEXANDER WERTH 
“Witty, astute,  illuminating.”"— 
Times. ‘‘ The most illuminating of 


writers on contemporary France.”— 
Spectator. 


10s. 6d. net 


2nd impression. 


One Life, 
One Kopeck 


by 
WALTER DURANTY 


“It has sweep, sting, cclour, guts, and 
a terrific veracity.” —JOHN GUNTHER. 
“Full of the most thrilling adven- 
tures.”"—Manchester Guardian. ‘“‘ Its 
snapshots of the revolution are 
projected as by an_ observer.”— 


Observer. ‘‘ His sense of ‘story’ 
is  fascinating.”—Times _ Literary 
Supplement. 

2nd impression. 7s. 6d. net 
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of Practical Criticism has always been peculiarly alive to the 
otiose propensity of day-dreaming on the part of even the 
most expert reader. 

For it is this habit of accepting words in the private light 
of purely personal experience that makes the task of the 
writer so gratuitously difficult. Yet not quite so difficult, I 
seem to feel, as Mr. Richards would have us believe. Like his 
pupil, Mr. Empson, he exaggerates the number of different 
inte™retations any ordinary person would arrive at in construing 
a sentence. Any of the examples-he gives, in this book, show a 
perverse ingenuity in nosing out ambiguities that nine-tenths of 
readers would not be aware of. Yet the warning was worth 
giving, and Mr. Richards is pointing out an important truth 
when he says: ‘‘ The written form gives words far more 
independence than they possess as units of sound in speech 
and we derive thence a habit of supposing that they have 
far more independence as regards their meanings than they 
usually have in either written or spoken discourse.” It must 
not be forgotten that style is essentially an attempt to com- 
municate a tone (or tones) of voice. 

When he comes to examine the question of morphemes 
(two or more words that have something in common in their 
meaning and in their sound) and agrees with Aristotle that 
“* there can be no natural’ connexion betwéen the sound of any 
language and the things signified ’’ he seems—unless I have 
misunderstood him—to ignore altogether the question of 
onomatopoeia: For, when he asks whether the sound “ fl,” in 
words like flare or flame, “is really like a moving light in any 
way in which ‘sl’ or ‘gl’ is not,” the answer is, surely, yes; 
at all events those two consonants, pronounced together, 
do make’ exactly the sound of, say, a blow-lamp flame in 
action, as “sl” or “‘ gl” do not. 

On the question of metaphor Mr. Richards is particularly 
illuminating and he pays tribute, as we should expect, to 
Coleridge, for whom ‘‘ a symbol is a translucent instance, which 
‘while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part of 
that unity of which it is the representative’. Metaphors, 
large and small, are the kernel of all (at any rate of all emotive) 
writing, and their most useful function is to give immediacy 








na Williams & Norgate = 
The Perfect Master 


THE LIFE OF SHRI MEHER BABA 
By C. B. PURDOM 
Shri Meher Baba, the Persian Mystic, is 
hailed by many thousands of his followers 
as the New Messiah. Mr. Purdom’s account 
of his remarkable life is as significant as it 


is frank. 


Just Out, Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


British Diplomacy 
| in the 
Eighteenth Century 
By E. MALCOLM-SMITH 
Traces the force tekgtions of this country 


from 1700 until the outbreak of the French 
Revolution in 1789...The- influence of Marl- 


borough, Stanhope, Walpole, Carteret, and the 
two Pitts, on British foreign policy, is given 
special study. 

March 23 7s. 6d. net 























Great Russell Street} 


and vividness to the object under contemplation As w; 
style in general, their. object should be to. make thee ae 
exactly what- the writer has. seen, and thus t6 exclude: 
private, and therefore destructive, memory. D. H. La may 
whateyer his faults in other directions, was highly suecsacp 
in this way. necessfl 
** A word means the missing part of its context ” : this re 
is easy to misunderstand ; but it is worth understanding arig} 
and -Mr. Richards sees that we do so. And in this come 
it is. worth pointing out that one of the objects of rhein 
should be to re-animate words (e.g., dejected) that have « a 
dead.” through only “being used in one sense, either a 
phorical (as in this case) or literal. Mr. Richards would ig 
doubt deny that for him there were any such words: but 
for most people the rings in the water of discourse quid 
become imperceptible. And there: is another metaphor ‘to 
confuse you—-to open the flood-gates of private 4SSOCiation, 
through which alien waters, disturbed by: other rings 


! af ree 
(Stop, stop !). EDWARD SACKVILLE West, 




















FORM AND SUBSTANCE 


Green Legacy. By Stanley Snaith. (Cape. §s.) 
A Further Range. By Robert Frost. (Cape. §s.) 







NOTHING is easier than writing rhymed couplets or octosyllabies 
or blank verse ; once you get used to thinking in a set Pattern 
your thoughts fall into that shape as easily as they fall iti 
words. The difficulty is to make sufe that the pattern is not 
distorting the thought, and to break yourself of the habit when 
the pattern is inappropriate. Mr. Snaith is already known aq 
poet of the English countryside and English mountains, and 
he can write neatly and effectively in familiar metres. In hig 
new ‘book he shows a marked increase in. power and insightya 
more courageous grasp of the implications of rhythm, anda 
more philosophical use of images. His new poems can be read 
as simple descriptive verse, and there is nothing on the surface 
of them to alarm. the reader who dislike®-intelligence in poetry; 
but in some of them there seems to be more significance than 
there was in his early work, and his rhythms show a corresponi- 
ing development. Often a familiar metre is still there, in the 
background, but Mr. Snaith modifies it until it follows the rhythm 
of his own “mood and the contour of the scene’ which he 
describes : 


** Glossy as a chestnut from the peats, the ghyll 
Ran, dangled over stones, made snowflower pools 
In mossy troughs ; breaking and healing ; bearing down 
To the valley’s cold hearth the lost gleam of day.” 






















As simple descriptive writing, the poem ‘“ Rossett_ Ghyll,” 
from which these lines are taken, is exact and vivid, but it isa 
description of a mood as well as a landscape, and the value of 
such a poem depends partly on the value of the mood and 
thought behind it. In his power of concise articulate observ 
tion, Mr. Snaith resembles Mr. Blunden. Thus he notices 
the pigeons near a railway station : 
** Padding about and crudding in their throats 

And jetting their shot blue necks this way and that: 

As if this were some village with a green name, 

With bell-tower, sheep-grey houses, gardens in bloom, 

And gossip loitering in the shade of lintels... .” 









Often, too, he resembles Mr. Blunden in thought and mood, 
but there is sometimes a hint of querulous protest against 
industrialism in his work which is not heard in the more mature 
poet. 

In many ways, Mr. Frost, too, resembles Mr. Blunden, but 
his is the poetry of rural activity rather than rural observation 
He admires and practises the crafts of the New England country 
side, builds stories round them, and draws an occasional lesson 
from them. The stories have the merit of being interesting 
which is rare in verse-narratives, and the morals are worth 
making. There is no querulous protest or sentimental regret 
about Mr. Frost: he tells you what he thinks, and names the 
durable good things in life, but he leaves you to make up yout 
own mind about them. This artistic detachment is part of ht 
skill, and technically he is a very fine craftsman. He has long 
since passed the stage of experimenting with his metres: he 
allows his blank verse or his rhymed pentameters or quatrails 
just that amount of latitude which is necessary to make them 
fit his purpose. His verse therefore has the consistent per 
character of mature work, and his new book maintains his usual 
level of workmanship. 2 MICHAEL RoBERTS. 
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EDWARD 
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Editor of 
& Gibbon’s Fournal 





yy 

“Gibbon ... was born in Putney 200 
years ago. Chatto & Windus commem- 
orate the bicentenary with a scholarly 
biography by D. M. Low... Mr. 
Low describes with insight the love 
affair with Suzanne Curchod and 
presents us with new aspects of the 
historian in London and Lausanne” 
THE OBSERVER. Illustrated. 15s. net 
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LUDWIG RENN 





The famous author of ‘‘ War,” 
leader of a brigade of the Inter- 
national Column before Madrid, 
gives us at last his long-awaited 
new novel. 


Storm JAMESON writes: “The most 
powerful picture of Hitler’s Germany I 
have read. Completely vivid and com- 
pletely unforgettable.” 


D. N. Prirr, K.C. writes: ‘ A book 
to be read by all, Jew or Gentile, 
Tory or Democrat.” 





LUDWIG 


REN courageous. Vivid 
NN cinematographic 
| . technique.” 
{Death Without 
Battle 
attle SECKER anp 
Me nce WARBURG 


ETHEL MANNIN 
writes : “‘ Incredibly 
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two fiction successes 
Level Crossing 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


‘What a grand story Miss Bottome has made 
of it! ...so vigorous, tender and discerning.’ 
—JOHN O'LONDON. 2nd large printing. 7s. 6d. 


Villa Anodyne 
PAMELA FRANKAU 
‘A pleasantly laconic style and the liveliest 
wit..—C. DAY LEWIs (Daily Telegraph). ‘Gay, 
charming, unforced, assured.” — LIONEL HALE 
(News Chronicle). 2nd large printing. 7s. 6d. 


famous novelists on famous crimes 


The Anatomy of Murder 


HELEN SIMPSON, DOROTHY L. SAYERS, 
MARGARET COLE, FRANCIS ILES, E. R. 
PUNSHON, JOHN RHODE, FREEMAN 
WILLS CROFTS. ‘The publishers are to be 
congratulated. It is fascinating.” — HAROLD 
NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph) 8s. 6d. 


just published 


The Year's Poetry. 1936 
Edited by D. Kilham Roberts and John Lehmann. 
‘Unique as the anthology which can give a 
really adequate idea of the poetry being 
written in our time.” — NEW STATESMAN 6s. 


The Twelve Months 
LLEWELYN POWYS 
with wood-engravings by Robert Gibbings 
‘A writer of genius.” — H. J. MASSINGHAM 
(Observer). ‘An exquisite version of the rural 
year. . . . illustrated by a master of the 
woodcut.’—BOOK SOCIETY ANNUAL 10s. 6d. 
Also de-luxe edition of 100 copies, signed by 
author and artist. 42s, 


For Members Only 
PETER ARNO 
Brilliantly satirical and uproariously funny 
drawings by a superb draughtsman. The new 
collection for which his admirers have been 
waiting. 10s. 6d, 


The Primrose Path 
OGDEN NASH 


A volume of this famous humorist’s best and 
latest verse, illustrated by Soglow. 6s. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 
Bury Street London WCI1 
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CHRISTOLOGICAL STUDIES almost produces at times’ an impression ot roughness 


The Divine Christ. By A. E. Baker. (Centenary Press. 8s. 6d.) , 


Life of Jesus. 

7s. 6d.) ; 
Mr. Baker follows up his excellent book Jesus by a more im- 
portant and definitely theological work on the doctrine of 
the Incarnation and its relation to the Christian view of the 
world. 
Christians really mean by the chief tenet of their faith and 
what evidence they can bring to support it. His intended 
readers (if they are not deterred by his uncompromising 


By Francois Mauriac. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


title) are “‘ ordinary non-Christian members of the intellectual , 


classes >; and no one» who mixes much in their society will | 


doubt the need for intelligent missionary, or rather educative, | 


enterprise on their behalf. The book then is intended as a 
bridge between Christian scholarship and the ordinary reading 
public. The argument begins with a discussion of theism 
‘and its difficulties; which are shown to be so serious that 
spiritual theism almost stands or falls by the belief that the 
Incarnation was a real and historical event. ‘‘ Only if the 
wisdom of God is the personal insight of Jesus, rather than 
the knowledge of an infinite Einstein, can:we begin to rationalise 
-the reality of history.” The account of the historical Jesus 
accepts the whole of the Synoptic record and is followed by a 
‘discussion of the New Testament interpretation of Christ. 
There is not much here that is not already familiar to students ; 
‘and we note the tendency, always associated with the use of 
too familiar material, to slide into the sermon now and again. : 
This and the far too frequent quotations from contemporary 
. ecclesiastics—who cut no ice with the reading public that Mr. 
Baker has in mind—seem to be the weakest points in his book. 

Francois Mauriac’s Life of fesus, which has already achieved 
. great popularity in France, is in almost every respect a contrast 
.to Mr. Baker’s careful work. It is the work of a novelist 
‘with considerable technical ability and a keen eye for effect. 
In his struggle to avoid the conventional, and to stress the 
.sterner aspect of Our Lord’s character and teaching M. 
Mauriac entirely loses the exquisite balance of austerity and 
gentleness so wonderfully preserved in the Synoptics and 
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write for illustrated 
list No. ca. 


His object is to explain what it is that instructed” 


curious mixture of literary sophistication and Gallic 
will probably give pleasure ‘to some readers. se IC piety 
whole, as an English bishop lately observed of his ownd Ag 
experiments, it tends to “ convince one in the end pt. 
cannot really improve on the Lord’s Prayer,” that an; 


EVELYN UNperuny, 
VICTORIANS 


Men Were Different. By Shane Leslie. (Michael Josesh 12. 64 
ou . 6d.) 


Two statesmen are included in Mr. Shane Leslie’s studies; 
, in 


Victorian biography, Randolph Churchill anq G 

Wyndham. A third study describes Wilfred Binal 

thwarter of statesmen, who however has a greater ¢| aim : 
0 


immortality as a poct than as an Irish and Egy 
Fhe thread ‘that connects Lord Randolph, Wyndham 

Blunt in the mind of a writer such as Mr. Leslie, who oi 
at the close of the last century and is still an unashamed a 
of the Victorian picturesque, is easy to discern. Al] Pg 
though in varying degrees its critics, could only have arisen i 
a society which was able to suppress what bored it, to ignore : 
to despise all that happened outside of itself. All theese 
Mr. Leslie’s own words, were vivid unclassifiable character 
His other two monographs are of Augustus Hare and Arthur 
Dunn, who by contrast served the Victorian idea with faith 
Hare and Dunn lived outside the high roads of fame; by 4 
both the Victorians conceded their gratitude, to Hare becayy: 
his guide books provided a cheap substitute for the Grand 
Tour, to Dunn because he founded one of the new types of 
preparatory schoo! in which boys were neither cowed nor soured 

Each of Mr. Leslie’s portraits is skilfully done, and the book 
as a whole is a valuable piece of historical evidence. Speaking 
of the work of Dunn, his own preparatory schoolmaster, Mr 
Leslie is reminded that before him even “ boys of position” 
were ill-treated at their ‘‘ preps,” a fact regrettable in itself by 
which perhaps shows that snobbism was more rampant wher 
Victoria’s reign ended than when it began. Mr. Leslie wa 
himself a boy of position at Ludgrove, and Randolph Churchil 
was his godfather. His familiarity, amply illustrated in many 
epigrammatic sentences and amusing stories, with high Victorian 
society is therefore not merely the result of omnivorous reading 
in Victorian biography. All his characters were well-born. He 
writes of them with affection and amusement, he shows them, 
as it were, as they eat and drink, in their relations with friends 

“and acquaintances, and does not overestimate their achiev 
ments, except perhaps in the case of George Wyndham’s Irish 
policy and his literary style. 

A small slip attracted my notice : the attribution to a Dublin 
professor of philosophy of the saying that “* Time is the moving 
shadow of eternity.” The professor in question is a master of 
impressive speech, but on the occasion he was quoting fron 


Plato. J. M. Hone, 


Ptan agitator 


A GREAT IRISHMAN 


An Irishman and His Family. By Maude Wynne. (Joh 


Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
IF in a Victorian childhood in Ireland one’s elders had a name 
to conjure with, it was that of Lord Morris, the subject of thi 
memoir by his daughter, a lawyer famed for his mental powet 
and physical energy, his wit and his robust opinions. In: 
sense Morris embodied in his own person the Unionist faith, 
for there was a man, outdoing all the patriots in the Irishnes 
of his temperament and personality, a Catholic too, whos 
career, as honourable as it was successful, seemed to demonstrat: 
the unreality of most of the Nationalist complaint at Wes: 
minster. 
Justice of Ireland, and then a Lord of Appeal ; and his successes 
were achieved without any truckling to Protestants ail 
Englishry, on the one hand (he even exagerated the accetl 


of the Connemara wilds whence he came), and, on the othe f 


without any hesitation in the conservative opinions which It 
had imbibed from his-father, the first Catholic High Sheriff 0! 
Galway, and from the friend of his youth who warned him: 
“* Mind you, Michael, any change, however beneficial, is 
be deplored.”’ His daughter recalls many of the witticism™ 
which once were invariably quoted at Dublin dinner-tbls 
whenever public affairs were under discussion. 





In 1887 he became the first Catholic Lord Chit F 
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HUMBERT WOLFE, Sunday Referee : “This most refreshing of books .. 


Here he has memorably traced the life of one Mironova, a dancer who, he 


is a true creator. 


convinces us, was Pavlova’s equal. . . . His dancer is not only fiercely Russian, but fiercely 
alive.... Well done, Mr. Golding!” 75. 6d. net 


COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


The first volume of The Four Winds of Love 


THE EAST WIND OF LOVE 


| One of those rare books that appeal as much 
| to the intellectual as to the average reader. 
| Chosen by the Daily Mail 
| Praised by the New Statesman 
| 














LOUIS GOLDING 
THE DANCE GOES ON | 
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. Mr. Golding 


OLIVER 
GOGARTY’S 


memoirs 
AS I WAS GOING DOWN 
SACKVILLE STREET 
An extraordinary book, as might be expected 
from this author. It is filled with the most 
important figures of thirty years of Anglo- 
Irish life. A fearless and intimate record. 
Ready April 1st. 165. net 
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Ready March 25th. 


WHITMAN 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS. 





This is the most comprehensive life of Walt 
Whitman vet attempted, and, further than this, 
the first completely impartial biography, reveal- 
ing both his vanity, his goodness, his foibles, as 
well as the real greatness which lay at the core 
of his nature and his work. 


With portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE INTERPRETATION 


OF HISTORY 

By PAUL TILLICH 
Professor ‘Tillich, formerly of the Universities 
ot Berlin, Marburg, Leipzig and Frankfurt, was 
dismissed by the Hitler Government because of 
his political opposition to Nazi policies. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that if it gets 
into the right quarters, this book will be at least 
as much talked about and quoted as some of 
Karl Barth's greatly noticed volumes of recent 
years. I[t definitely strikes a new note in the 
religious and philosophical world.” 


Pits SocrALisT CHRISTIAN. 8s. 6d. tet. 





SCRIBNERS 








I Speak 
of Germany 


NORMAN HILLSON 


J. L. GARVIN says: “ Whether one 
agrees with the whole argument or 
not, it is a courageous and vigorous 
contribution to the greatest question 
in the World — Settlement or War 
between Great Britain and Germany.” 

illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 





Plato’s 
Cosmology 


PROFESSOR F. M. CORNFORD 


“Timaeus” of Plato translated 
16s. net. 


The 
into a running commentary. 


Routledge - Kegan Paul 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Spring Books 


Number 


HOSE familiar with The Times Literary 

Supplement will need no introduction 
to its Spring Books Number, which is on 
sale this week-end, 


Others who have not had occasion to 
examine its pages will find this a particularly 
good opportunity of doing so. It has been 
enlarged to 36 pages to deal comprehensively 
with the Spring Books, and the reader is 
therefore able to judge how widely and how 
competently it fulfils its claim to be the 
newspaper of the world of letters. 


The Times Literary Supplement is con- 
cerned on/y with literary matters and with 
‘all literary matters. It reviews with equal 
~ expertness and candour the latest “thriller” 
and the newest work of scholarship, and it 
gives access to information difficult (some- 
times impossible) to obtain otherwise. 


36 Pages - Illustrated 
THREEPENCE 
| Make sure of your copy to-day 














M 
earch: 195% 

==. 
Morris’s hearing described Gladstone as a Heay, 
statesman. “It is to be hoped,” said he, “ that Heats : 
not be soon in an interesting condition again.” =e 

The book is a captivating collection of Memories, ang 

nearly every page is a good story, or an interesting vie th 
First we are introduced to an unusual and UNconvent 
family, a childhood and youth in Connemara, rich in aa 
was best in the old Hibernian tradition ; the pages Which folly 
depict Dublin Society in the ‘nineties, and after that }; 
politics in London; then comes the pathos of the after, 
of the war in Ireland. Lord Morris’s children share 
sentiments, and Mrs. Wynne writes some dark Pages On the ney 
order. The great house at Spiddel was destroyed in 19 
Her rancours are comprehensible, and it is to be hoped 
will not lose for her any Irish readers; because for },: 
as well as English readers there is instruction as well as enter 
tainment in this portrait of a great Victorian Irishman, a loyalg 
who yet, as she remarks, could never have had a deep and lasting 
friendship with an Englishman. 





CHARACTERS AND COMMENTAR RR 


For Lawyers and Others. By Theobald Mathew. (William Hodge 
Ios. 6d.) 

For Lawyers and Others consists of a delightful series of eg 
illustrated with the author’s pen and ink sketches. They 
depict personalities of the years during which Mr. Mathey 
has himself played a great part in legal life, but much of th 
book concerns law and lawyers in much earlier times, Date 
ticularly the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, The, 
as now, the abuses of the law were less shocking than som 
of its provisions. It was wrong of Lord Macclesfield to sj 
Chancery Masterships and wrong of the Masters to speculate 
with the funds in Court. But these seem minor matty 
compared with the fact that Lord Ferrers when on trial fy 
his life had to put forward in person a defence of insaniy 
(which suggests a new drawing-room game for lawyers, cro. 
examining in such a way as to appear not merely a booty 
but a lunatic). Sermonising the defendants was better fn 
in the old days. It is pleasant to think that Coleridge J, told 
Newman “ that hereafter he must meet his opponents witha 
calm refutation of arguments and increased holiness of life,” 
and then ordered him to “‘ be imprisoned among the mis 
demeanants of the first class,” from whose company on 
hopes he derived moral benefit. Dr. Dodd was an éven 
more unfortunate cleric : he paid up a debt-collecting prosecu- 
tion, and yet he was hanged, in spite of the efforts of Ds 
Johnson. sohicl 

There is no part of the book more entertaining than tr 
chapter on “ Legal Ghosts,” containing anecdotes of once famow 
barristers and judges, almost forgotten by the present gener: 
tion for, as Mr. Mathew-says, “‘ a legal generation is a short 
measure of time.”” Almost the same might be said of politic. 
The book ends with a reproduction of two delightful if ter 
dentious pamphlets on the Budget crisis of 1910, which mait 
one realise how far we have progressed from the days whe 
politics concerned something more interesting than th 
handing out of subsidies and contracts, and politicians wert 
still permitted to be witty. AMBROSE HOoPINGTON. 










MIST OVER ALBANIA 
King Zog’s Albania. By J. Swire. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d) 


Tuis is an unpretentious book by a former newspaper coftt 
spondent in Tirana, who has known Albania since 1924, when 
King Zog was an exile. Mr. Swire knows and likes, the 
Albanians of the mountains well, but has plenty of hard thing 
to say about the fanatical, cross-bred, cringing, corrupt 
face-grinding Beys and Moslems and officials of the plains. 
He was expelled from the country in 1931 for an obliqu 
criticism of the king’s illiterate and all-powerful favouttt, 
Abdurrahman Krosi. It is the more to his credit that hes 
very fair to the king himself. 

This descendant of a line of mountain chieftains has onl) 
once left the low-lying towns of Tirana and Durrhés sinc 
his coronation ; he “‘ owes too much blood ” to be safe among 
a people who still live and die by the blood feud; on the 
one occasion when he did leave the protection of the Ro 
Guard—he had gone to Vienna to consult a specialist—he ws 
shot at, his A.D.C. was killed, and he only escaped death by 
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Adjectives ~Watkine IN THE 


can be misleading when applied 
by publishers to their own books ; 
but the following phrases have 
been applied by Punch, New 
Statesman, Morning Post, Times Lit. 
Supp. and the like to Benedict 
Thielen’s collection of stories, 


Dinosaur Tracks 


Clever, witty, searching satire, 
superb naughtiness, everybody’s 
book, incisive vigour, deep insight, 
biting clarity. So we think you 
will agree that this is a book quite 
out of the ordinary. Blue cloth 
binding and a modest jacket, 
284 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


Secker & Warburg 

















PENNINES _ 
by Donald Boyd and 
Patrick Monkhouse 7/6 


by J. R. A. Hockin 


DORSET by Joon Bighin 


| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 
NEW FOREST by Joan Begbie | 
= 

THE LAKE DISTRICT ; | 
by H. H. Symonds . 6/- 

Unper Sait THROUGH | | 
1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Rep Devon 


by R. B. Cattell 12/6 


ALEXANDER THE THIRD 
King of Scotland 
by James Fergusson 5/- 























Dr. Marie Stopes’ Latest ! 


CHANGE 6/- 
of LIFE in =“ * 
MEN « WOMEN 


by Marie Stopes 


“BIRTH CONTROL TODAY” - = - = = = «& = 
(Illustrated pocket size) U.K. post dd. 
Other Standard Works by the same Author : 
“MARRIED LOVE” - = - = 2©* = = = = 6/- 
U.K. post 4d. 
" ENDURING PASSION”’ - - - - - = = = 6/- 
(Continuation of ‘‘ Married Love ’’) U.K. post 4d. 
“THE HUMAN BODY’’- - = - - = = = = 3/6 
(Illustrated coloured atlases) U.K. post 6d. 
“CONTRACEPTION” = = - - = = = + 15/- 


its Theory, History and Practice (Illustrated) U.K. post 9d. 
At all Booksellers or direct by post (Foreign & Colonial Postage extra) from 


106/108 WHITFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE KING’S CROWN 


Ask your bookseller for a copy 
of The King’s Crown, an authori- 
tative book list about every aspect 
of the Coronation, each section 
compiled by a leading authority. 
Obtainable from the National 
Book Council 3 Henrietta Street 
WC2 (6d post free) 



















INTRODUCTION BY 


ARTHUR BRYANT London 






























| An Announcement 
from 


- HEFFER’S 
- BOOKSHOP 


In addition to our usual Catalogues of 


| Books im all departments of literature, we 
| are now issuing a ‘series of Supplements. 
giving details of new publications, and of 
| additions to our secondhand stock. We 
already issue Supplements on Oriental 
and allied subjects, also on Science in its 
widest sense, and have now added History 
and Economics to the list. As with all 
our Catalogues, these Supplements will be 
sent. free on request. 












Heffer’s Book Adviser, number eleven, will 
be ready shortly. Jt will be a 44-page 
booklet giving details of 400 new books, 
selected by us from the large number to be 
published this spring and summer. | 


| W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED 
CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND ! 


(as 


CAMBRIDGE 
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When pressed 
to speak, the best 
syphons say... 





‘ Schweppes Soda Water 
is also sold in Bottles— 
Large, Splits, & Schweplets. 
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a chance. Yet King Zog works from Morning til] »; 
has no extravagances ; has done a good deal to impro Tighe ; 
administration out of nothing, and has so far had consid ri 
success in playing off Yugoslavs against Italians in the era 
game for the independence of Albania. A ruler 
blamed for using bad tools if he can use no other and 
great extent King Zog’s servants have been imposed ads 
him by circumstance. From a European point of view 
alarming thing is that this very able man, the ruler of ay 
able people, is still so insecurely seated on a rickety 
His death alone would be enough to provoke the break 
of the army, an explosion among the clans, intervention 




















land and sea and, possibly, a major war. It maw be i ! 
that the present détente between Italy and Yugoslavia yi i 
produce some sort of understanding about Albania; 9 
as there is no such understanding, Albania remajns a potenti I 
source of first-class trouble and the habits of the Albanian 





are such that that trouble may come to a head at any momey, 

When Mr. Swire was crossing the Acroceraunian Mountaigs 
after an earthquake he met “a wild man in a big cloak who 
cried to us fearfully (in American) as he fled past, ‘ Go back! 
The mist is terrible, and the mountains are alive with fallin 
boulders. It is awful down there.’ ” 

Albanian history has been full enough of disasters ay 
awful enough with massacres (hardly a town Mr. Swire mentiog 
has not been sacked within the last century); the returne 
emigrants and the younger generation are not yet in contr 
Is Albania destined to emerge alive from the mist and th 
falling boulders which threaten her independence and th 


peace of Europe ? IGOR VINOGRADOF, 




















SANITARY FLYING 
Let’s Learn to Fly. By C. St. John Sprigg. (Nelson. 3, 6d) 


Tus book, as the publishers proudly announce on th 
dust-jacket, is bound in a cloth which will not fade and 
which can be lightly sponged. The practice of sponging 
one’s library may be a growing one, unsuspected by any bu 
the publishers and by Beachcomber of the Daily Expres, 
or the book itself may be intended primarily for the use of 
persons studying for the B licence and the C and D certificates, 
who, living as they do during most of their waking lives in 
pools of oil, would be glad of any volume which can & 
renovated like themselves in one of their rare baths of hot 
water. Whatever the explanation, I began to read it ina 
spirit of hostility which may have been due to the fact that 
I had no sponge. It was a spirit which soon gave way before 
the simplicity and erudition of the author. Let’s Learn » 
Fly is a practical handbook which lives in the tradition of 
The Aeroplane Speaks or Practical Flying, books with which 
an earlier generation of aeronauts will have been familiar, and 
it possesses the advantage of being up to date. It is writter 
with great clarity, without the lunatic sensationalism which 
seems to turn most flying books nowadays into a travesty of 
the B.O.P., and with an even more impressive grasp of what 
to leave out. Mr. St. John Sprigg gives less than a page to 
the excitements of the first solo, spares us the sight of his 
own photograph as a frontispiece, and devotes the major patt 
of his informative work to such chapters as “ Finding Your 
Way About,” “Allowing for Wind,” “ Parachuting,” “Reading 
the Weather,” “Bad Weather Flying” and “ Tickets to Get.” 
If the book has a fault which renders it inferior to the two 
old stagers mentioned above, this fault lies in the almost totd 
absence of information about engines. It is a pilot’s book, 
not an engineer’s, and this may be thought by some to bea 
blemish. There are a few slips, such as the contradictory 
definition of a loop on p. 109 and the curious diagram of 
a vertical turn on p. 106. The latter seems to be a reasonably 
accurate picture of a horizontal bunt. But any such oddities 
are amply compensated by the temperate and sensible attitude 
of the whole (“the mark of an expert pilot is not an ability 
to fly under bridges, or between trees, but a low insurance 
rate’’), by scraps of information such as the fact that 4 
spinning aeroplane is generally descending at the low speed 
of 55 m.p.h., or a falling man, who has neglected to do up 
his shoulder straps, at the maximum velocity of 116 mph, 
and by the fortunate circumstance that, exclusive of the price 
of a sponge, the whole may be bought for three shillings and 
sixpence. T. H. WHITE 
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new novel by 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
The Years 


8s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant fantasia of all Time’s problems, age 
and youth, change and permanence, truth and 
ilusion—The Times Literary Supplement. 


In The Years . . . we are in contact not only 
with a first-rate novelist, who can summon 
human personalities to her page in the flick of 
asentence, but also with a great lyrical poet. 


—Time and Tide. 


The 


AMBERLEY PAPERS 


Edited by 


Bertrand & Patricia 


| Two volumes with twenty illustrations. 
| The journals of beth the Amberleys, their 
| letters to each other and to and from their 
| friends and relations, cover innumerable subjects, 
and interests of which no summary is possible. . . 
The papers give a fascinating and detailed picture 
of the chief intellectual concerns of their time, 
together with much political material. 


Russell 


2Is. net each. 


—The Times 
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W. 1, 


All the hooks 
published 


this 


or an 


wherever 


Spring 


y other book, 


reviewed or 


advertised, can be obtained 
through any of W. H. 
Smith & Son’s 1500 shops 
and bookstalls. There is an 


[xpress Service for books 


that have to be specially 


You cai 


ordered. 


join The Book Socteiy 


through any branch of 


W. Hi. SMITH & SON 


STATIONERS . 
LIBRARIANS 


AND / 


1300 BRANCHI 


SMITH & SON, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS 
PRINTERS 


NEWSAGENTS  : 
BOOKBINDERS 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


<S IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Head Office: Strund House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 





























NEW & RECENT 
“BATSFORD” 
BOOKS 


include the following attractive works :— 
In the “ British Heritage *’ Series 


THE LAND OF WALES 


By EILUNED and PETER LEWIS 
A review of Welsh scenery and life written by a Welsh brother 
and sister. Containing accounts of the country, the town, sport, 
religion, etc., with over 120 superb photographic illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 








THE 
HEART OF ENGLAND 


By IVOR BROWN 


An able-review, written with penetrating and ‘sympathetic insight, 
on many aspects of present-day Life and Work, including 
Chapters on Seaport and Seaside; the Downs and the Moors; 
Country Matters; Markets and Mills; The Suburb; The Week- 
End; the Young Idea; Recreation. IHustrated by 130 attractive 
photographic plates of many varied types of Country and Town 
Life, Work and Play, with a coloured frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


This world-famous series now comprises. 7. volumes: <A list of » 
the other titles will be sent free on. application. 


In the ‘‘ Face of Britain’’ Series 





NORTH COUNTRY 


By EDMUND VALE. - 
A review of the scenery and life of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and Westmorland. _ Illus- 
trated by 130 exceptionally: interesting photographs. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 





THE FACE OF IRELAND 


By MICHAEL FLOYD 


A review of Irish scenery. and life. Illustrated by some 130 
of the finest photographs ever taken of Irish subjects. Demy 8vo. 


Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH DOWNLAND 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
Author of “ Wold Without End,” etc. 
A comprehensive review of the features, distinctive characteristics, 
antiquities, villages, etc., of the Chalk Country in England, 
including the Wiltshire Mass, the Berkshire Ridges, the Chilterns, 
the North and South Downs, etc. Illustrated by 130 fine photo- 
graphs of general views, hill-scenes, panoramas, farms and field- 
work, cottages and churches, barrows, cromlechs, ete. With a 
coloured frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


An important and beautiful volume 


ROYAL PROGRESS 


One Hundred Years of British Monarchy, 1837—1937 
By HECTOR BOLITHO 

The authoy traces, in a series of delightful sketches and vignettes, 

the domestic history of the British Royal Family from the 

Accession of Queen Victoria to the Coronation of George VI. 

Profusely illustrated by some 130 plates in colour and mono- 

chrome from prints, paintings, and special photographs. Demy 8vo. 


Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
A survey of the sport and its chief grounds 


HUNTING ENGLAND 


By SIR WILLIAM BEACH-THOMAS 


Containing descriptions of practically every leading English Hunt, 
with 10 plates in colour from old paintings and prints and over 
100 illustrations from photographs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 








The publishers will be pleased to send (free) illustrated 
prospectuses of any of the above works, together with their 
complete Catalogue. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., Publishers, 
15 North Audley Street, London, W. 1. 
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BE SURE YOUR CAR JS MADE IN THE UNITED 


OUND VALUE EXPRESSED IN 
TERMS OF ROOMINESS- COMFORT 
- PERFORMANCE AND QUALITY 
soni tibiae tecadeaa an 


There's room to spare in this saloon 
and the folding tables are mos 
convenient. 


IT would be difficult indeedto find. a car of similar 
rating that offers such roominess and comfort as the 
Austin Eighteen. A seven-seater, complete with every 
motoring necessity and many luxuries, it has mile-a- 
minute performance, untiring power and unfailing 
dependability. When considering values you would do 
well to examine the Austin Eighteen for it ranks, very 
definitely, as a car of outstanding quality in its particular 
price class. 


NOTABLE FEATURES: Spacious comfort for seven people. 


Two folding auxiliary seats. Folding occasional tables. Front seats 
independently adjustable—rear seats also adjustable. Smooth six 
cylinder engine. Synchromesh gears. Jackal] hydraulic jacks. Hydrau- 
lic shock absorbers. Adjustable steering column. Zinc interleaved 


springing. Pytchley sliding roof. Extra low-pressure tyres. Triplex 
toughened glass. 

PRICES (at works): YORK SALOON - «+ «+ « £328 
CHALFONT SALOON (with division) = «= « «© Sean 
HERTFORD SALOON (short wheelbase) - - - - £298 


Have you seen the Austin Magazine for March? 


THE 


FIGHTEEN 


YOU BUY A CAR— 
BUT YOU INVEST IN AN AUSTIN 
The Austin Motor Co, Ltd., Birmingham & 479 Oxford St., W.1. London Service Depots: 12, 
14,18 & 2 Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10—North Row, W.1. L:xport Dept. : Birmingham 
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FICTION 


By LOUIS MacNEICE 





Very Heaven. By Richard Aldington. (Heinemann, 7. 64) 
Time to be Going. By R. H. Mottram. (Hutchinson, - . 
The DanceGoes On. ByLouis Golding. (Rich and Cowan, ae 
The Picnic. By Martin Boyd. (Dent. ‘7s. 6d.) i 
AtLast WeAre Alone, By F. Sladen-Smith. (Constabje, 


The — Field. By Stuart Engstrand. (Secker and 
7s. 6d. 





78.64) 
War buy, 








Mr. ALDINGTON’s new novel is as inferior to The Colon? 
Daughter as that was to Death of a Hero. Once more We hn 
a hero brought up in the flaccid bosom of a deplorable fan, 
This one is actually allowed to escape (the hero of Death j, 
Hero was doomed from the start) for, though brought tp : 
brink of suicide in the last ten pages, he rallies and tury 
away from the cliff “with a gesture of acceptance toward 
sea and sun.” Mr. Aldington is essentially a bitter Write 
and perhaps, therefore, ill-adapted to gestures of acceptang, 
but it is the aggressive parts of this book which strike m 
as so bad... He spends his time bayoneting stuffed dummie: 
by the end of the first chapter the book is deep under stra 
like a street where someone has died (perhaps it is Mr. Alding. 
ton’s sense of reality ?). No one who has ever seen a universiy 
don could accept the pitiful caricature of Chepston, whi 
no one who has been a young man will, I hope, have ay 
sympathy for the creakingly priggish hero. Mr. Aldingto, 
is neither witty enough for a satirist nor profound enouyh 
for a moralist. His jokes are pallid, e.g.—‘ Th: Ney 
Column was the umbilicus of his vast largely fictitious empir, 
All trains started from Waterloo.” His mental picture of 
England ‘and the English is falsified ‘and doctrinaire. . He j; 
too much the rejecter. ‘To debunk someone you have party 
to accept him, as Jane Austen partly accepted her county 
gentry. Death of .a Hero was a‘ very. fine War-book becaus 
Mr. Aldington did-perceive some positive values underlyin FF 
the War’s filth and futility. But Very Heaven has no positive 
values to carry it: Mr. Aldington is a sad but instructiy 
example -of sincerity and sensibility-beating their wings in 
the void. 























Time to be Going is a careful study of a superannuated unc: 
who retires from his work overseas and comes home feeling 
deceptively young, falls in tove with a college friend of his niece 
and then by dying saves his family the pain of disapproving 
him. The characters.are quietly and effectively drawn ani 
not dragooned into ‘tategories. Mr. Mottram makes skill 
use of the switch-back in time. The book throughout is 
rather melancholy, as was perhaps inevitable in an honet 
treatment of such a theme. The standard novel is abou 
one’s own contemporaries and one’s own locality ; the danger 
in such is the danger of staleness and it is necessary to contrive 
a situation where one sees the scene’afresh, sees the emphasis 
of light and shade instead of the skeleton outlines and label 
of familiarity. Such a situation is the return of the vetera 
(a notable example is Peter Walsh ‘in Virginia Woolf’s Mn. 
Dalloway). Mr. Mottram’s veteran, the uncle, returns t0 
England and mixes’ with the younger generation—“ Th 
thing which surprised him no little was that the jargon everyont 
talked, almost the fashion in which they lived, was that of the 
theatre.” He goes to an entertainment at his niece’s colleg 
which presents three period scenes—the *70’s, the *80’s, the 
’90’s—enjoys it thoroughly and goes out to act himself a perio! 
part but the other way round, to try to hold the pose of th 
nineteen-thirties. Tempus abire tibi est. He cannot hold tk 
pose—hence Mr. Mottram’s title. 















Mr. Louis Golding’s new novel is readable but very unsatis- 
factory. It is the sensational story of a beautiful Russian 
ballerina—‘ a girl so wraith-like that a silken ribbon would 
be a harsh manacle on her wrists.” ‘(It is to be hoped that het 
wrists were not matched by her ankles.) The Revolution catches 
her at her zenith. She is put in prison but later escapé 
Here we have the eccentric maestro who bullies for the glot 
of art, the brilliant surgeon who turns ideological bolshevik, 
the princely balletomane who fails to seduce the dancer and 
therefore loves her. The characterisation is crude, the writiif 
obvious, the atmosphere not authentic. The book might 
make a good film, It might also be worth borrowing as dope fot 
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‘You say I’ve lost £25,000 on the account ? Never mind, Pll light 


Y > 
up a Greys. 


This sort of thing, we believe, happens every day in the offices of 
stockbrokers and bookmakers, with whom the trade in Greys is colossal. 
.. . For ourselves, we haven’t yet found anyone who would let us owe 
him £25,000. All we can say from experience is that Greys are very 


good cigarettes. 


THE Gre CIGARETTES 
Ten for sixpence 


Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 
a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . . . except Greys. 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD., ASSOCIATE OF CODFREY PHILLIPS LID 
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Narionat Cuicoren’s Home ano OrPHANAGE 
Hicusury Park. Lonpon, n.8 


70 atl mim amd uromen of. Guodunkl — 

A fiw weeles afo the 25.000h child - a 
mothorkas tite gud aptd tin — une addled 6 Re. - 
i nsanly fous ausand, in The Hams Branches 
erughuut the Cowl . wey Cot 0. comrpnd , ¢ Sie Me 
cable or Rp tea Bagot weet 

Such, work coab tine ¢ fabione , Sympely ¢ 
Skil, and d+ coals money. He cook for the 6a nding 
Manch 31s ane £208,000, and unthout special Kulp 
we shave be $11,000 short 

Wk gm Fels & amid rtrnchental and - 
take some Share im Thao condbuclwe ate 
Service J. make cb ena ch OMA Auch 
moore Arabs PA wii 
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‘either as mere colonials, figures of fun, or as “ real people? 
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FOR THEIR 
SAKE! 


Everywhere in 
” ah poverty, 


and suffering, 


? 


HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY, N.7 


Send a gift now to the Rt. Hon. SIR PHILIP SASSOON, Bart., 


-P., Hon. Treasurer. 





The Royal Northern Hospital 
serves a million poor in North 
London and there are very 
amcng the 
patients whose families 
anxiously await their 


PLEASE HELP 
EASTERTIDE 


district there is 


hardship 


very little money. 


ROYAL NORTHERN 











a train-journey—‘‘ Sorrow with a fine Pen-point had 
his signature under her eyes; her unremi 
courage had given her mouth a quality at on 
marble.” 

Bletchley ! 


The Picmc is about an English village invaded by Austral 
who have come into money. It is a slight piece of wan 
as such, moves too slowly. It is good, however, to find rs 
Australians are not.there just for ‘contrast with the vith 
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What a nice antidote to the smells ca i 
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strapping into a world of fake traditions. Both Australian 
English are presented amusingly and sympathetically, Then 
young, Australian brothers are nicely contrasted a 
perhaps Mr. Boyd labours their exposition, e.g., “ Wilfred. 
so obviously a Plumbridge. He appeared to combine the bee 
of the judge with the gaiety of the cavalier and the 
ardour of the poet.” But how many young men do We mee 
who combine these qualities, and if we did meet such, shoul 
we think him obviously a Plumbridge? The characters jy 
this book act, and talk, when left to themselves, like ordinary 
people; it is a pity that their author should write them yp 
even so slightly.. He has two good highbrows. Witness tty 
girl watching tennis: “‘I always like watching people do thing, 
It’s odd that people without any taste can produce a Scene 
like this which has a sort of character and unity. Oh, loi 
at Carola! That swish forward of her hair when she stooped 
to pick up that ball was absolutely enchanting. It catches m 
here.’ Sylvia put a pink-nailed hand under her left breas,” 
Novels about the English upper classes in the country ar 
a tricky undertaking and Mr. Boyd has avoided the main vicy 
of obvious satire and submerged snobbery. 













At Last We Are Alone is a riot of whimsicality, For 4 firt 
novel it is extremely readable, but the author should not}: 
advised to write more novels in this manner. This book j 
an escape into light and capricious fantasy. The hero, ; 
young man ‘‘ not made for work,” appears in a train in Waly 
with five pounds in his pocket and a single ticket to Tyddy. 
madyn (he liked the name in Bradshaw). In Wales he hy 
adventures—crazy adventures drawn in pen and ink, no light 
or shade, satiric purpose or criticism of life. Mr. Slade. 
Smith uses the old trick of popping his characters up ani 
down through trapdoors at regular and expected intervals 
unexpectedly. This habit of systematised inconsequea: 
which does duty for a plot and was exploited by the Gre 
Novelists I find extremely soothing (in that world no o: 
dies). -And I must. congratulate Mr. Sladen-Smith on no 
introducing any witches or pixies. So few fantasists cu 
avoid the purple lights whether of faery or sentiment. 


The Tomato Field, a first novel about the Middle West of 
America, has almost the most repellent climax of any nov 
I have ever read. That, I suppose, is something. Apat 
from that the book is mainly radishes, carrots and tomatcei. 
There is an exciting strike among the vegetable farmers who 
are dissatisfied with the prices they get from the cannig 
factory. And there is a convincing accumulation of drudgery 
on the soil. But the characterisation is unsatisfactory, thovgi 
it suggests that Mr. Engstrand may write. an. impressive nov 
in the future. It is unfortunate that- he has ‘no sense i 
humour, but that is better, if he is going: to write about th: 
land, than having humour of the wrong kind. A civilised 
agricultural novel is a rare creature but it is not a conte 
diction in terms. It has to survive the temptations to te 
funny about the yokels, pompous about th: struggle wilh 
Nature or sentimental about Mother Earth. 











On thinking over this batch of novels I am confirmed in the 
view that the odds are all against the modern English novelist 
Messrs. Aldington, Golding and Mottram are three “ estab- 
lished ” writers, intelligent, competent and sensitive, and with 
quite’a large public. Yet in these present examples thett 
work fails to come properly alive. This will not lose them 
their public, because that public reads for the sake of reading, 
hurrying through the pages like a man smoking chains at 
cigarettes ; such pleasure as it gets is automatic, feeble and 
monotonous. The writer naturally adapts himself t his 
reader, and the vicious circle thus brought about proves 0 
more (compare the average West End comedy) that a com 
mercial middle-brow success need not reach a high standatl 
even as entertainment. 
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The MOTOR says: 
“There are few cars under £500 
which give the same feeling of con- 
fidence and security arising froma deep-rooted 
sense of control in difficult circumstances, and it would 
be hard to find a car which was so versatile in its 
appeal, both to the novice and the hard bitten 

enthusiast. It is so easy to drive 
and gives so much pleasure in 
handling.” 











4 






or the 


man who buys a 
better car 










’ Distinctive and individual features—the P.R. cylinder head, Pre-selectagear} 


automatic clutch, lever-free front and inter-axle seating to name a few—} 
make this Riley the easiest car in the world to drive and control and the! 
most comfortable car of its size and price in which you can ride. It is’ 
fast—as becomes a car with a racing pedigree—and is fitted with every 
worth-while accessory and trouble-saving device. Ask for a demonstration 
of the Riley 14 Litre (12 h.p.) Falcon. Price £315. Tax £9. Riley 
(Coventry) Limited, Coventry. Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass 


de RILEY FALCON 








GOLDEN MOMENTS 


The Grand National 


Leading by a length at the last jump he romps home 
a splendid winner over the most gruelling course 
in the world—a Golden Moment for the jockey. 
But even he, great rider that he must be, can’t 
smoke a better tobacco than ‘Cut Golden Bar”’ at 
ashilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 





2 02, vacuum tin 


WILLS* CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and I oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 
C.B83B and | oz. Packets 












AN OUNCE 
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Read What 
Professor John Hilton 


says-of the work: of the 
London School of Journalism. 


In a letter addressed to the Secretgry, 
Professor John Hilton writes:— 
CAMBRIDGE. 
131h February, 1937. 
Dear Grorrrey Botier, 

Your Directors very kindly invited me 
fo examine personally the work of the 
London School of Journalism, and I did so. 

As you know, I came in almost without 
warning and saw the procedure of an ordi- 
nary working day at the School, or rather, 
1 saw and heard. You afforded me every 
facility to enable me to form an unbiased 
judgment—everything being open for my 
inspection, I asked numbers of -searching 
questions so that I could see in what way 
the School could help a would-be writer. 
1 was particularly anxious to find out how 
you dealt in the first instance with those 
who consulted with you before deciding 
to join, and I was struck by the candour 
and fairness of your preliminary reports 
and advice. 

When I had seen how you dealt with 
cenquirers, I spent a considerable time dis- 
cussing with two of your responsible 
tutors the way in which the coaching was 
actually conducted. As you know, I have 
had some little experience in these matters 
myself, and as I told you when I arrived, 
1 had ideas of my own as to how a novice 
car be helped along the path to success in 
the art and craft of writing. 

let me say at once that “everything I 
saw and heard not merely fulfilled my own 
notions, but in<« many respects went far 
beyond them.! ' i 

feel suré that your system of indi- 
vidualised instruction is the right one, as 
it ensures that each student receives the 
coaching he or she actually requires. 

In discussing this point with your tutors, 
I was shown a number of efforts submitted 
by students within the previous few days. 
1 read several of these, and asked mysetf 
what counsel I should give to the writers. 
Having made up my mind on that, I asked 
to see what the tutor had actually written 
in criticism, and I can only confess that in 
every case the suggestions made and the 
counsel given were an advance upon any- 
thing | had had in mind, 

I discussed the monetary side of the 
School’s activities, and was satisfied that 
the tuition given was excellent value for 
the moncy, and that in cases in which the 
student is unable or incompetent to continue 
the Course, the School deals with these 
difficulties with complete fairness and 
equity. 

May I add that since visiting the School 
1 have already recommended: persons who 
have consulted me to write to you, and 
without hesitation to take any Course that 
might commend itself to them. 

1 shall go on doing this in future. 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) JOHN HILTON. 

‘A FREE OPINION is given to any 
enquirer who wishes to discuss his pros- 
pects before deciding the question of 
enrolment, 


The School’s Prospectus, giving particu- 
lars of the Courses in Story-Writing, 
Article-Writing, etc., will be sent post free 
on application to the Prospectus Department. 


* Prospectus Dept., 
The London School of Journalism, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Dear Sir, 


ase send me free and post free the new and 
j ged Prospectus of the London School of 
ournalism, 





BRS ARPES Stee sscapeeneteds sakovponnsl 
(Please write plainly.) 





revolution. On his much-travelled 
bicycle ‘“‘ George”’ he rode from the 
Pyrenees across the central plateau to 
Gibraltar and made a trip into Spanish 
Morocco. JI Saw Spain (Jenkins, 
10s. 6d.) gives the impression of having 
been rather hurriedly compiled to catch 
the market for books about pre-revolu- 
tion Spain, and some of his references to 
signs of the war to come seem as if they 
have been written in the light of subse- 
quent events. And his version of 
remarks made to him in Spanish have a 
literary eloquence that is sometimes 
most unconvincing, as when a gypsy 
woman’s warning is recorded thus: 
**'We, who move in strange places, see- 
strange things. We, who move quietly 
and by night, meet other people who 
move quietly and by night. We hear 
strange whispers: we know something 
of the hearts of men—often we know 
more of them than they know them- 
selves. There are many black hearts in 
Spain today.” His book is chiefly 
valuable for its’ description of thos¢ 
little-known, isolated villages and small 
towns of Asturias, Leon and Estre- 
madura where Spanish life is at its 


. grimmest, and which have seldom been 


noticed by tourists—or anybody else. 


I VISIT THE ANTIPODES 
By Cherry Kearton 


Mr, Kearton continues to describe in 
his usual cheery manner and with his 
usual excellent photographs the world’s 
fauna. He has recently visited, for the 
first time, Australia and New Zealand, 
and his latest book records his literary 
and photographic impressions of their 
unique natural life. I Visit the Anti+ 
podes (Jarrold, 8s. 6d.) is up to the 
author’s standards in both respects, 
That is to say, it is a good popular 
animal-book which all zoo-addicts will 
enjoy. Such odd creatures as the duck- 
billed platypus, the lyre-bird, the koala 
bear, the echidna, the wombat, the emu, 
the kookaburra and the kangaroo make 
excéllent material for this type of 
writing, and Mr. Kearton handles it like 
the expert that he is. In chatty non- 
technical language he describes the 
appearance and habits of the animals he 
was taken to see—he was not exploring 
on this trip—and never forgets that the 
human touch is one of the most im- 
portant possessions of the zoologist who 
would hold the attention of the general 
reader. 


LODGERS IN SWEDEN 


By Romilly and Katherine John 


Mr. and Mrs. John had a sudden 
feeling that they must go and live in 
Sweden for six months. So with little 
money, a Swedish grammar, a few 
introductions and a lot of illusions they 
went to Stockholm. Cheap lodgings in 
Stockholm turned out to be even 
drearier than in England, and the city 
itself a disappointment. The first part 
of Lodgers in Sweden (Faber and Faber, 
12s. 6d.) in which they describe their 
stay in Stockholm makes depressing 
reading. It is a tale of weak coffee, 
tepid meals, tasteless butter, thin cream, 
dismal. weather and_ disillusionment. 
They tried hard to see the funny side, 





Bi 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


I SAW SPAIN 


By Bernard Newman 


Mr. Newman here describes Spain as 
he saw it a few months before the 


but there does not seem 

one. A lakeside farm in oon bea 
Sweden was better, but “ That a 
weight of melancholy descended wt 
which is the lot of travellers wi — 
they settle into a new place.” 7}; 
sort of gloomy remark scarcely 
the reader feel that Mr. and Mrs. Jota 
travel in the right spirit, and though 
there are lighter Passages and 
excellent records of Swedish daa 
life which make the book worth read; 
on the whole it is, like the author’ 
venture, a qualified success, % 


LAND OF THE 
PARASOL 


By Sydney J. Legendre 

Land of the White Parasol (Rich ani 
Cowan, 12s. 6d.) is the account of an 
expedition under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
into the interior of Indo-China. 
author was accompanied by his wife and 
Mr. Daniel Carter, a naturalist, and, 
few native carriers. Indo-China still 
offers opportunities for discovery to the 
traveller who can overcome the obstacles 
of uninhabited, pathless jungle an 
mountain, and of unmapped rivers, anj 
also opportunities of writing something 
really unusual. Mr. Legendre has no 
perhaps made the most of his chanoes, 
but he has written a book that is enter. 
taining and informative enough to taig 
it above the average level of mere con. 
petence and readability. His descrip. 
tions of the courts of minor native 
princes where they were sometime 
entertained are written with vigour and 
a nice touch of humour. The tiger 
shooting episodes are of less gener 
interest, though big-game hunters wil 
enjoy them. Though by no means a 
important book, Land of the Whit 
Parasol merits a place on the library list, 


“STAND TO” 


By Captain F, C. Hitchcock, MC. 

Captain Hitchcock’s War-diary (Hurt 
and Blackett, 15s.) was worth publishiag 
if only because it covers the part played 
in the War by his regiment, The Leinster 
—disbanded since the creation of th 
Irish Free State. He has supplemented 
the rather scanty material of his diary 
with orders, secret instructions and other 
official documents of historical valu. 
His entries are brief and unemotional- 
except for touches of humour—ani 
compare strangely with the extrac 
he reproduces from the diary of 4 
German soldier. Captain Hitchcock 
fought in the Ypres salient through 1915 
and at Hooge, in the Somme offensive 
of 1916 and again at Ypres in 1918, 
and took part in the march on th 
Rhine and the occupation of Cologne. 
He has no new light to cast on thes 
events, but he was a painstaking observer 
with an. unfailing sense of humou, 
and his book is a further witness 0 
the wastefulness of modern warfatt 
and the courage of its victims. The book 
is well supplied with maps, sketches 
and photographs. 


UP AND DOWN THE SCALE 
By Dettmar Dressel 


Mr. Dressel’s reminiscences (Selwyt 
and Blount, 12s. 6d.) of the musial 
life of the last generation will 
mainly of interest to those who belong 
to it. They will share his pleasure # 
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iS Sn 
mention of a once-familiar 
the mere even though it is just 


lace, . 
name OF thout any particular rele- 


one will find some of his 
pov i rather tedious—why are the 
ed manners of celebrities so assiduously 
rded by their disciples ? Mr. 
rocants most interesting chapters 
describe the pompous splendours - of 
Weimar, where -he studied: the: violin 
in-the great days of the Archduke Carl 
Alexander; his early years in the London 
which heard Joachim, Sarasate, Destinn 
and Caruso, and his recollections of 
the. vanished European courts where 
he performed before the War. Mr. 
Dressel has not entirely avoided those 
rennial stories which admirers always 
appropriate for their own particular 
lion, and sometimes he indulges in 
a heavy parlour sentimentality which 
will irritate members of this generation 
but will please the generation whose 
favourite violin work seems to have 
been the Mendelssohn Concerto. 


UNDER SAIL THROUGH 
RED DEVON 
By Raymond Cattell 


Mr. Cattell has written an original 
and useful guide—for those who have 
some sailing skill—to South Devon. 
In Under Sail Through Red Devon 
(Maclehose, 12s. 6d.) he tells in detail 
of four voyages in and round the county 
by sea and river, covering altogether 
about 230 miles of water, made in a 13- 
foot boat—‘‘a specially-designed cross 
between a canoe, a dinghy and a sailing- 
boat.” Devon, with its many rivers 
and deeply penetrating inlets and creeks, 
lends itself to this form of exploration 
better than any other county perhaps, 
and Mr. Cattell convinces us that it is 
the best way of seeing its beauties. 
Besides writing a quite entertaining 
account of his experiences, the author had 
endeavoured to make his book a general 
guide to the places that can be visited, 
and his historical and topographical 
notes are adequate. He might, however, 


| have spared us some of the rather heavy. 


backchat between him and his com- 
panion, It only makes the book bulkier 
and therefore less suitable for its main 
purpose of being taken on such a trip as it 
describes, 


BARBADOS 
By Raymond Savage 


Mr. Savage has written a useful little 
guide (Barker, 5s.) for the prospective 
visitor to Barbados, and anybody going 
to that pleasant island should take a 
copy with him. The most westerly of 
the Windward Islands, Barbados lies 
13 degrees north of the Equator, but on 


; account of the Trade Winds it enjoys a 


sub-tropical climate, and is one of the 


| healthiest spots in the West Indies. 


Mr. Savage calls the island the “ nearest 
place to perfection,” and this enthusi- 
astic record of his impression on a 


| conducted tour gives many good reasons 


for his opinion. One is that this island, 


_ unlike certain other of the British West 


Indies, has retained its English atmo- 
sphere, and the visitor will not find 
himself, as elsewhere, plunged into the 


| Whirl of American social life. Mr. 


Savage gives full details of fares, hotel 
charges, beauty-spots, schools, sport 
and residential facilities and generally 
observes the rules governing pocket 


- Compilations of this sort, even to having 


his photographs dimly reproduced on 
gteenish art-paper. 








ARTHUR BARKER 


Books 









J] have just published a book which, in a quiet 
way, is the funniest we have read for a very 
long time. It is as unfair to disclose the matter of a 


funny book as of a good thriller, but its title is 


OLD AMOS 


by Arnold Edmondson 


illustrated by Thomas Henry. 


7/6 net. 


Just Published 


NAKED 
TO LAUGHTER 


by Dorothy MacCleary 
7/6 net. 


A new novel by the author of the thousand dollar 
prize novel 


NOT FOR HEAVEN 


| | and 


: *HIS WAS 
THE KINGDOM 


by Frank Owen and R. J. Thompson 


2/6 net. 





“An admirable account, told with understanding and 
restraint, of the events leading up to the abdication 
of Edward VIII.” 

—A,. J. C. in the NEWS CHRONICLE 


* FOUR PRINTINGS 
IN TEN DAYS 

















Le = 21 Garrick Street, W.C. 2 


@ NEXT MONTH e 
GREY STEEL by H. C. ARMSTRONG, author of GREY WOLF 
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Motoring 


New roads, reconstructed roads, modernised roads; roads 
without dangerous bends, roads with crossings which cannot 
be dangerous to any but suicides ; roads that prevent skidding, 
roads that are divided into as many tracks as may be necessary 
for the public safety, roads finished ‘in some light colour that 
will take us back to the days when night driving was actually 
one of the greatest pleasures motoring could offer and not, as 
it is today, a thing to be avoided at all costs. A hundred 
million pounds to pay for them, possibly more, probably, if 
only to lighten income-tax, less. Five years to complete the 
scheme which will be the first really national thing of its kind 
this sidg of the Channel. 

You must admit it is a noble scheme and, because we have 
for so long been handicapped in our national affairs by half- 
hearted not to say niggling plans that die premature but quite 
natural deaths before producing any practical results, for that 
reason alone I think Mr. Hore-Belisha earns our gratitude. 
Forgetting for the moment what it may cost to widen thousands 
of miles of ancient highway and generally bring its standard of 
efficiency level with that long ago reached in Italy and Germany, 
let us be glad that somebody has at last had the courage not 
only to say what is wanted (many have been eloquent enough 
in the past) but also to put his way of getting it into active work, 
on the road and not in the office. 

There is really very little to criticise usefully in the plans of 
the Ministry of Transport. The usual outcry against this or 
that detail, against the omission of another, came mostly from 
people with that allegedly Irish tendency to believe that what- 
ever a Government does must be wrong—particularly when it 
is doing something new. And this Government is certainly 
doing something new with its road scheme. It is quite likely 
that many of its features will turn out to be failures which look 
today on paper as certain successes, and that some of the 
most criticised notions may work perfectly in practice. Nobody 
has ever made a flawless plan, certainly none that is to take 
five years to perfect. 
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Conisborough Castle, Yorkshire. 
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‘* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘ Three Castles.’ ”’ 
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better plan than anyone else’s—it is hardly an 
to say that it is the first plan with any vision at Be: a 
its success depends entirely upon the road users. ~ and th 

The first 4,500 miles of the “A” class highwa 

: Ne YS are 

under the control of the Ministry of Transport instead 
that of I forget how many local authorities—zwe Of aig 
hundred or a dozen, a Gilbertian company, an ~ mt 
these miles, traversing the busiest parts of the pio. 
directions, will serve as models for the rest, The in. 
can do as he likes with his own roads (as long as the . 
lasts), and he can bring very effectual pressure to bere’ 
the local men who have still nominal charge of the ea 
tion of the highway, to do as he does. He issued a rei 
masterly Memorandum to these a few weeks ago in wis 
told them what he was going to do and what he ex ak 
them to do. ‘ie 

His 4,500 miles will probably be ready to serve as mod 
some time before the local men have got more than Sine 
scattered reaches modernised, and it is when the Hore-Beligy 
highways are ready for all the world to sce that the TOad-yyy 
will have his opportunity. For it is he and nobody else Who cy 
compel the local authorities to accept or reject the scheme 
That important moment is some distance in the future yet, aj 
time is the essence of the whole busine3s. For the number 
vehicles of all kinds is still increasing as fast as ever, far fay 
than the alterations to the roads necessary to the general safe, 
and by the time, say, the first 1,000 miles are ready for the spa 
and bulk of the traffic expected to use them at that time, 
whole situation may have worsened. 


We have seen how swiftly such roads as the Great Wey 
the Watford Bypass, the Western Avenue, only a short tin 
ago hailed as models, have been transformed from fity 
useful outlets into pandemonia of light-racing traffic, all goin 
fast because they must if there is not to be a paralysing blo: 
nightmare stretches of terror and discomfort you drive mis 
to avoid. If Mr. Hore-Belisha remembers what these play 
were like when they were opened and how short a time it tat 
for them to become what they are today, he must study bi 
new plans with ever-growing anxiety. Is there time, andi 
so, for how long? 

The fact is, of course, that England is much too small fr 
her traffic. Her roads are the lineal descendants of cart-tracs 
and in innumerable places follow them. Save for the ma 
highways and those that are legacies of the Romans, straigi 
and scientifically planned, there are few roads that were eit 
meant to carry any weight of traffic. There are not newy 
enough of them, except in certain districts where there is oa 
local traffic, and until! there is an absolutely revolutionary redi- 
tribution of private property there will be no room to bull 
more. Are we in just that position, rapidly choking unt 
traffic pressure? Or will the Five Year Plan give us rox 
that will not only relieve that pressure for the time being bu 
be indefinitely capable of expansioa and modification to met 
fresh conditions ? 

The Home Office have lately shown practical appreciatia 
of the crisis. The new mobile police are to advise rather tu 
to admonish the road-hog, to caution rather than to go fis 
collecting—a job for none but the very pick of any of the mot 
highly trained and intelligent special staff you can think of 
They must have their subject at their tongues’ end, able 1 
speak with that supreme confidence that comes of arduoi 
experience acquired in the toughest school. They must te 
courteous, because most of their advice will resolve itself in 
showing how the behaviour that leads to dangerous situatits 
is,in ninety cases out of a hundred, sheer lack of decent mann 
And they must be tactful—how they must be tactful ! Nom 
will envy them, but the heartiest wishes and sympathy of eve] 
road-user will be theirs. For it may easily turn out that thy 
will accomplish more in the reduction of fatalities than the ve] 
best sort of modern road. JOHN PRIOLEAL. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motors 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 5 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pam 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. My 
advice can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange 4 
used cars.] 
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IN ONE SECOND | 
your pistons 


make 
266 strokes! 


AT ONLY 30 .M.P.H. IN TOP GEAR 


You need a dependable lubricant if you are to prevent 
metal rasping against metal at the rate of 266 strokes 
asecond! Patent Castrol is more than just a depend- 
able lubricant—it is an economical one. The patent 
fin and chromium content reduces cylinder wear 


which, in turn, effects great savings in oil consumption. 





The engines of the most popular cars 
(8-10 h.p.) make 4,000 revolutions per 

‘ mile which equals 8,000 strokes:per pis- 
ton or 32,000 strokes by four pistons. 
Thus the pistons make 960,000 strokes 
per hour at 30 m.p.h., or 266 strokes per 
second. 
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UNDERSTANDABLE as it is, the fresh slither in gilt-edged prices of this company rose sharply from £6,250 to t 
is a disappointing movement. I do not know how much year, and the dividend was doubled, at can 133227 by 
French flight-money is invested in British Government stocks, 1937 the prospect is much better. The oo Cent, "fy 
but the market is merely taking the normal precautions in PANY'S cof 


putting prices down now that M. Blum is beckoning so per- 
suasively from the other side of the Channel. There is no 
real weakness in gilt-edged, but rather a quiet seepage of 
values which always proves trying to investors’ nerves. I am 
not surprised, therefore, that many inquiries from readers 
take the form of variations on the theme of what is the poor 
gilt-edged holder to do. I wish I could give a simple answer, 
but so much depends on the individual investor’s needs. 

To safety-first investors who must protect their capital 
I can only repeat the advice previously given to hold only 
those stocks with a fairly early redemption date, thus ensuring 
repayment at a fxed time at a stated price. Conversion 
Loan 3 per cents. and Australian 34 per cent. 1954-59 are 
examples of gilt-edged securities with fixed redemption dates: 
Nor would I discourage investors in this class from holding 
the shares or deposits of the leading building societies. The 
income yield in all these cases must be small, but I know of 
no other method of preserving capital values. The case of 
those who are anxious to obtain an income of say 3? to 4 per 
cent., the safety of the income being more important than 
minor fluctuations in the value of the capital, is different. 
In a period of rising interest rates there is no escape from 
a fall in capital values, but I will repeat my own view that 
the change will take place gradually. For those who can 
afford to venture a part of their capital outside fixed-interest 
securities, it seems to me that a leaven of insurance and bank 
shares is quite justifiable in the present phase of investment. 

* x * * 


LANCASHIRE COTTON CORPORATION 


Cotton prices have risen sharply, but what is the effect on 
textile manufacturing companies? Reports from Manchester 
are distinctly reassuring. Spinners are occasionally finding 
it difficult to get the kind of cotton they want, but on the 
whole they are experiencing improved conditions. The 
higher costs of raw material are being passed on by the yarn 
manufacturers, and activity in the medium and coarse American 
counts has increased. I suspect, therefore, that the Lan- 
cashire Cotton Corporation, whose attractions have previously 
been outlined in these notes, is doing well, holding out 
promising prospects both for the 5 per cent. non-cumulative 
preference shares at 20s. and for the ordinary shares at 17s. 3d. 

Not only has the capital been drastically scaled down, but 
the margin of profit has subsequently improved. I do not 
think shareholders should worry whether the board pays 
the 5 per cent. preference dividend or not in respect of the 
year ending October 31st next. If, as I anticipate, the earnings 
show a big recovery, both classes of shares will stand higher 
later on, the ordinaries because they directly carry the equity 
and the preferences by virtue of their rights of conversion 
into ordinary shares, pound for pound, until March, 1951. 
In its first year after the capital scheme, the Corporation 
will probably choose to appropriate a substantial sum for 
depreciation, but it may easily pay good dividends on the 
whole of its capital next year. 

* x * * 


JAVA AMALGAMATED RUBBER 


I hope that rubber will not join in the commodity race 
and begin a steep rise to 1s. 3d. a pound. If it does, there 
will be more protestings from American consumers and 
speculators will create the kind of unruly boom that is usually 
followed by a still more disorderly slump. A steady: rise 
is another matter, and I see no reason why, in present con- 
ditions of expanding consumption, rubber should not follow 
the upward trend of price levels by rising, in gentle stages, 
towards Is. 3d. by the late spring. As things are, the plantation 
companies are not doing at all badly, and far-seeing investors, 
including several of the big trust companies, are accumulating 
shares on a twelve months’ view. Yields calculated on current 
dividend rates are meagre, but the indicated, earnings yields, 
which provide the real basis of valuation, are generous enough. 

The £1 shares of Java Amalgamated Rubber, now quoted 
at 27s. 6d., look to me to be-as attractive as any. The profits 


crop will be larger, and standard rubber product: 

the regulation scheme has been fixed provisionalivart me 
Ib., against 1,637,277 lb. in 1936. A profit of only ring 
which is a conservative estimate, on 75 per Cent, of Ah, 
production, will yield the equivalent of roughly 12 pep 
on this company’s capital, apart from the ad shine 
derived from the devaluation of the Dutch gull 
company has a good balance-sheet which shows oe "i 
surplus of liquid resources and an adequate general mm 
If, as I anticipate, the rubber situation develops favourah, 
the shares should offer a reasonable return on this ye. 
dividend and have scope for capital appreciation, am 

x x * * 


A HIGH-YIELDING PREFERENCE 


A yield of nearly 9 per cent. on a preference share, espec; 
in a mining company, suggests that the risk clement js rather 
high, but I feel, all the same, that Sulphide Corporation lo pet 
cent. £1 preference shares are good value for money, and only 
a moderately speculative investment at 22s. 9d. The dividens 
is non-cumulative, but has been paid in each of the Past tw 
financial years, and for the ycar to June 30h, 1936, the ordinn 
shareholders received 5 per cent. After an ordinary dividend 
of 10 per cent. has been paid, subject to the prior payment 
10 per cent. on the preference, both classes of capital rank ali: 
for any surplus profits which may be distributed. 

The impressive fact is that nearly the whole of the 1935-3 
profit of £91,000, which covered the 10 per cent. preferene 
dividend with an ample margin, came from the company; 
Cockle Creek works, which produced 41,510 tons of supe. 
phosphates, 28,609 tons of mono, 47,441 tons of limeston, 
36,381 tons of cement, and other chemicals, such as hydn. 
chloric acid. The mine at Broken Hill, which has been th 
mainstay of the company in its earlier years, but is noy 
approaching exhaustion, made scarcely any contribution 
profit, as lead averaged only £15 a ton and zinc only {14 
The remaining life is now estimated at three or four years which, 
on the basis of the prices now ruling for lead and zinc, promis: 
to be extraordinarily profitable. 

I do not know what distribution policy the board will adop, 
but I should expect, from their past conservatism, that every 
effort will be made to safeguard the position of the preferenc: 
capital. The balance-sheet, at June 30th, 1936, showed a larg 
surplus of liquid assets, including cash and gilt-edged stock, 
from which a repayment of a portion of the preference capiti 
will doubtless be made at the appropriate time. 

* x * x 


Venturers’ Corner 

The rise in the big commodities—wheat, cotton, copper, tit 
has overshadowed the improvement in recent months in th 
prices of lesser-known products, such as sisal, tobacco, and sow 
beans. An undertaking which should do well over the net 
few years is the British Central Africa Company, which ow 
some 340,000 acres in Nyasaland. For the past eight yearsit 
has accumulated losses, but these were eliminated by a draste 
capital reconstruction last October. The whole outlook i 
now immensely improved. Freight and transport charg, 
hitherto one of the chief handicaps to the profitable workingd 
the estates, will be reduced by the opening of the Zambs 
bridge and the extension of the Nyasaland Railways. Prices 
tea, sisal and soya beans, the company’s biggest crops; hare 
moved up. 

The company also buys tobacco and cotton from the matt 
farmers and sells imported goods to them from its own stort 
labour is cheap and plentiful, and it is more than an even chant 
that the profits for the current financial year, ending on Septet 
ber 30th, 1937, will represent a satisfactory return on the 
organised capital. The new 2s. shares, which have 0 
written down from 5s., are quoted at 3s. They should prove 
good commodity share speculation. Cvst0s. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding part 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. 
respondents who do not desire their names to appear show 
append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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starting 


APRIL 10 


Come on this delightful 
cruise to 





LIPOLi, DARDANELLES, 
RHODES, CONSTAN- 
ams TINOPLE, CYPRUS, 
mag «CAIRO, PHILIPPEVILLE 
AND PORTUGAL 


ARANDORA STAR 


‘THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 
Just after Easter the places visited on this cruise 
are at their loveliest and most enjoyable— brilliant, 
colourful, but never too hot for comfort. This 
js the Ideal way to fill in the interval before the 
Coronation calls all the world to town. 


27 DAYS FROM 52 GUINEAS 


Special 7-day WHITSUN HOLIDAY Coronation Cruise by ARANDORA 
Rite including ROYAL NAVAL REVIEW at SPITH EAD MAY 14—MAY 21 


MAY 22. 
JUNE 5. 
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*» Promis: 


Madeira, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Casablanca. 
3 Days from 24 Gns. 


Split, Venice, Dalmatian Coast, 
Yugoslavia, Lisbon. 
20 Days from 35 Gns. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool], Birmingham, Manchester, and Agencies. 
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Why Insure with 
the CALEDONIAN? 


In these days few question the wisdom of 
Insurance against Loss, or the value of Life 
Assurance to the man with family respon- 
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the nett 
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sibilities. The only problem which arises is 
.. . which Company to insure with? The 
“Caledonian” is Scotland’s Oldest Insurance 


= Company, and, long before the days of inten- 
<a sive publicity, it believed that a satisfied Policy 
Pricsd Holder was its best advertisement . . . and 
oie 6 it still believes this! 


he native 
mm. stores, 
n chance 


Write for Leaflet “Whole Life Assurance 
with option to convert to Endowment 
Assurance,” the Policy for every man with 





Septem responsibilities. 
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USTOS. 

ust INSURANCE COMPANY 
part | HEAD OFFICE: 19, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

tS, LONDON. GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM.MANCHESTER 
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INCOME FROM WELL CHOSEN 
INDUSTRIALS INCREASED FROM 
6:% to 122% IN FOUR YEARS 


An investor who divided &100 
equally among the shares in the four 
Portfolios of the British Industries 
Fixed Trusts in July, 1932 or when 
they first became available, would 
have received an income of 
&6 17s. Od. during the first year. 
For the year ending January 1937 
this return would have increased to 
£12 4s. Od., and the original in- 
vestment of £100 would in January 
of this year have been worth £199 
10s. Od. 


British Industries Fixed Trusts enable 
investors to spread an_ investment 
over one hundred of the leading 
British Companies, se!ected on their 
past record, present position and 
future possibilities. All the securities 
are freely marketable on the Stock 


Exchanges. The gross annual yield on 
an investment divided equally between 
ail four Portfolios is approximately 


I ] 

2 fo 
This yield is based on actual cash dividends 
paid in the last completed years ot the 109 
Companies comprising the four Portfolios. 
In the same financial periods distributable 
share tonuses and rights to new issues on 
bonus terms added a further 5/8ths per 
cent. to the gross annual yield. Sub-units 


mey be bought or sold through any 
stockbroker or Bank. 


British 
Industries 
Fixed ® Trusts 


Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ Full information will be found in handbook 

$.27 which is the basis of all transactions. 

it will be sent free on application to the 
Managers :-— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 
165 Moorgate, London, E.¢.2. NATional 4931 


Members of the Unit Trusts Association 
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THE COMING ‘BUDGET 


BUDGET secrets are, usually well preserved, and in this article, ' 


which will appear fully three weeks . before. the Budget 
statement, I shail certainly not attempt to suggest in’ what 
direction and to what extent Mr. Chamberlain will decide 
to balance his Budget by means of new or increased taxation. 
Inasmuch, howéver, as I have constantly-to record the fact 
that the* Stéck ‘Markets are ‘being affected by Budget uncet- 


tainties, it may be useful perhaps to say something as to the’ 


nature of the task with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


will be confronted on Budget Day. And this it is now possible 
to do.: first because we are almost within ‘sight of the results‘ 


for the cutrent financial’year,and second because the estimat 

of expenditure for .the coming -year have already ‘been 
published. . Before, however, dealing. in detail. with the 
figures of €xpenditure and the ‘possible figures of revenue 
for the new yeat, I think’I can*say at on¢ée' that in one sense 
the actual-amount: of fresh révenue which will be required 


to produce a Budget equilibrium is possibly less than some 


people have imagined, though as Will be. seen later, the 
situation i$ such a peculiar oné*that under the head of future 
Supplementary * Estimates, : Mr.. Chamberlain may decide 
to make such. ample provision as to make it necessary to impose 
a good deal-in the way of new taxation. ae 

REVENUE OF THE CURRENT YEAR. peat 

Judging from the weekly returns of public. income and 
expenditure made up-to last Saturday, March 13th, it looks 
as though the current financial year might close with a small 
surplus, though almost everything will depend upon the 
extent of expenditure during the final fortnight of the year. 
Up to last Saturday, the deficit in the national accounts 
was {£22,000,000,° including the amount for the Sinking 
Fund, but excluding that amount it was only {10,500,000 with 
another two and a half weeks to go. Even, however, if 
this year should close with a deficit rather than a surplus, 
the really important point as affecting the forthcoming 
Budget is the elasticity of the revenue, for upon the 
extent of that elasticity in the new year must largely 
depend whether the Chancellor has to draw heavily on 
the taxpayer to produce Budget equilibrium. 

FUTURE EXPENDITURE. 

There is little doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will make no change in his estimate for the service of the 
Consolidated Fund in the new year, but as regards Supply 
expenditure, which includes all outlays for the Army, Navy 





“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 


is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among: our schemes for the benefit of 
children are: — 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The. Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, €oleman Street; London, E.C.2. 
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and the Air-Force, the official estimates Which? have ale 
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been made’ known provide for an increase of 445 
£160,000,000 over- the: probable figure for the ane : 
If therefore these figures meant that’ £166,000 000 Yea, 
revenue had to be found to produce a balanced of ey 
1937-8, the position would indeed be a Serious’ one for 
taxpayer. That, however, is not so. - th 
In the first place, from the approximate amount of; 
expenditure of {160,000,000 has at once to te 
£22,500,000 owing to the fact that the Road Fund 
formerly separate have now been brought into the 
expenditure. In the second place, we know that Up toanamony 
of, roughly, £80,000,000 a year, increased expenditure j 
be met out of borrowing; so from the £160,000,009 ie . 
deduct £102,500,000, reducing the total to » 
like £58,000,000. Then, again,-the former reventicof the 
Road Fund will, in common with the outlays, Come-into th: 
general account, and allowing for the great increase i 
number of motors, it looks as if thé income of the Road 
will increase very greatly, and perhaps give the Chap 
another £6,000,000 - of ‘revenue, thus bringing down’ his 
prospective deficit:to something like £52,000,000, re 


yl 
rs 


- . REVENUE EXPANSION: : > 


v 
co 


et 5S ta | aed 
The next point to’note is the prospect of a furthér éxpang 

in the revenue on the existing basis ‘of taxation; and 4 
for the fact that, the extra taxation imposed.a year apo Wil 
yield about £3,500,000 more in the coming year, Mr 
Chamberlain ‘would probably’ be. justified in anticipating 
expansion in his entire revenue on the existing basis of 
taxation of £34 to*£35,000,000. For:the period: on which ney 
year’s income tax will be payable has: been ‘a prosperous one, 
and the expansion‘both in income and surtax revenue should 
be very great. On this. basis of reckonmg, it would seem 
that, to establish an equilibrium in the new Budget, the 
Chancellor. would only require about -£14,000,000, a sum 
which could be produced by an extra 3d. in the income tar, 
bringing it up to §s. in the pound. Or, he might even elect 
to leave the tax where it is and impose various indirect taxes 





to make up the total required. It 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. sea 
For 


Unfortunately, however, there is something more to be 
said with regard to the Chancellor’s task. It will be remem- on 
bered that a year ago, after making his estimates of revenue J 4 
and expenditure, Mr. Chamberlain decided that it was had 
necessary to make-a provision of something over {20,000,000 Ma 
for Supplementary Estimates, and it would not be surprising was 
if in the coming Budget he were to feel it necessary to make an kne 


even larger provision, say £25,000,000,.in which case some- Hf ang 
thing like £39,000,000 in all would be required to balance his 
Budget. Do 


And while there will doubtless be every desire to spar Go 
the taxpayer as far as may be possible, and certainly every on 
cesire to do nothing which shall check trade activity, it will 
be the Chancellor’s first duty to produce a sound Budge, Al) 
for only by so doing can confidence—which is the founda J aot 


tion of all trade and financial activity—be maintained. sig 
Moreover, stern facts have to be faced and, serious 4 tt 
may be to have a §s. income tax in times of peace, it Let 


absolutely necéssary at a time when admittedly som 
£400,000,000 will have to be borrowed over a period of years 
that the cost of Defence should, as far as possible, be m! 
out of revenue. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION. 


For my own part, therefore, I consider that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s task in his next—and presumably his last- 
Budget will be to see that the cost of Defence for the coming 
year is not met by more. than £80,000,000 out of borrowing, 
and that any new and additional taxation is so contrived & 
to occasion the minimum amount of disturbance to financial 
and trade activity, upon which not only the welfare of the 
community but the welfare of the Exchequer in the matttt 
of its revenues so greatly depends. © 

When, however, considering the question of increased 
taxation, I think it is impossible to. overlook the fact ofthe 
enormous increase which has taken place in direct taxatlo? 


(Continued on page 562.) 
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io tre Significance of Easter 


ie is Risen ! 


06 











It is appropriate that we should celebrate at this 
season the resurrection of our Lord and Saviour. 
For when He conquered the grave it was written 
on the pages of Time, for the comfort of the living 
and of the millions then unborn, that Life Eternal 


had triumphed over Death. It was to Mary 
Magdalene that the revelation first came, but she 
was not yet prepared for the supreme moment. She 
knew Him not. Only the flowers bowed their heads 
and knew He was the Risen Lord—the Son of God. 


Do we not all often fail to recognise the nearness of 
God when He comes close to us as He did to Mary 
on that first Easter morning ? 


All the rejoicings shall profit us nothing if we do 
not take to ourselves the blessings which Easter 
signifies for mankind. 


Let us then lift up our hearts. The Resurrection is 
a glorious truth, and today we have an advocate 
with God the Father. 





SEND A “SILVER” EASTER EGG 


and share with us in helping the distressed and 
suffering. Every half minute of the day 
someone, somewhere, is receiving practical aid. 
Please address to General Evangeline Bocth, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A message to men from 


Sir Herbert Barker 


“Years ago, when I had my own shoes 
made by some of the first bootmakers in 
London and elsewhere, all reputed special- 
ists in comfort, I thought I was doing every- 
thing possible to find perfect foot freedom. 
I was wholly mistaken, and again and again 
disillusion followed dissatisfaction. 


I tried on a pair of these old shoes only the 
other day, and was in pain immediately. In 
half an hour | was almost crippled—* And 
these,” thought I, ‘are the shoes I once 
thought perfect and the last word in the 
craftsman’s art.’ 


There are millions of men who today suffer 
the same needless and handicapping misery 
that I once endured, who can have immedi- 
ate relief and permanent comfort by wearing 
the shoes that after years of experiment and 
thought I have designed.” 


From a Medical Man 
(one of many tributes) 

“7 must congratulate you upon stocking what is at 
last a satisfactory shee, manufactured with some 
regard to the actual shape of the human foot and its 
mechanisms. .It is the sort of model I've looked for 
during many years, never with success until now. 
If only the public at large would wear practical 
shoes of this sort, the majerity of their foct troubles 
would probably disappear.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men cnd women 
cre obtainable from fitting agents in most large towns. 
Send for interesting free booklet. ; 
NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., 


DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON. 


Me 


Sir Herbert Barker’ 
hoes or women , 
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COMPANY MEETING ae a 
FINANCE ~ 
(Continued from page 560.) 


(HUDDERSFIELD BUILDING SOCIETY 





STEADY AND CONTINUOUS PROGRESS , 


THE annual meeting of the ‘Huddersfield Building Society was held 
on Friday, March sth. ; 
Mr. J. D. Eaton Smith, the president, said : Once more there has 


been an increase in all spheres of the society’s activities. Our members |, 


will not be disappointed with the steady rate of pfogress, having long 
ago ceased.to anticipate any sudden spectacular advance.in the society’s 
business turnover, knowing. that the ‘society’s rate »of progress— 
although continuous—has been’ delibefately regulated. 


ASSETS EXCEED £13,730,000. 

The assets at December 31st, 1936, amounted to 
£13,730,908 7s. 1od., as compared with £13,247,377 12s. 9d. in the 
previous year. 

The assets include members’ mortgages amounting to 
£12,332,210 16s. 9d., as compared with £11,933,245 7s. 6d. Trustee 
investments and cash total £1,321,265 12s. 8d., as against 
£1,228,780 17s. 

Shareholders’ and depositors’ accounts total £12,895,529 15s. 2d., 
against £12,506,574 5s. Id. The amount advanced to borrowers 
during the year is £2,005,979 5s. 3d., as compared with 
£2,072,195 8s. 8d. The total number of members and depositors 
is now 67,197. ° 

After making provision of £4,500 for bonus to investing members 
for the year 1936, £57,130 5s. 6d. for contingency account, and 
£6,000 for depreciation of Head Office and Branch premises, the 
surplus carried to the reserve fund is £58,435 14s. 3d., making the 
total of the reserve fund £557,063 13s. 2d. 

The profits for the year have enabled the directors to declare a 
bonus of.1 per-cent. to the investing-members entitled thereto. - 

The reserve fund now exceeds half a million pounds, after making 
a substantial contribution to contingency account. 

During the present period of financial—I was almost going to say 
unrest, but perhaps a more fitting expression would be “‘ adjustment 
to new conditions’”’—members perhaps are wondering how these 
new conditions may affect rates of interest. Possibly investing 
members* may be feeling optimistic and borrowing members 
apprehensive. 

My own opinion (which naturally I advance rather tentativély) 
is that there will be no immediate change in money rates which will 
affect either the building society investor or borrower. 


THE Boarp’s POLicy. 

I should like to disclose to our investors the reason of the board’s 
policy, now of many years’ standing, in setting its face deliberately 
against any sudden expansion or large development in any particular 
branch of the society’s business. 

For many years past trading conditions both internally and inter- 
nationally. have not appeared sufficiently stable and established to 
justify your board in the throwing out of outposts into the future which 
might be vulnerable ; that is to say, your board has consolidated all 
new ground covered before undertaking any further advance. The 
result of this deliberately regulated proportionate progression of the 
society’s development has been that mortgage loans are now evenly 
spread over a long number of years in such a way that by far the 
greater part is past any possibility of risk. 

Therefore, if the rate of progress has been proportionate and steady 
and has not, for instance, been overweighted, say in the last few years, 
by a large expansion in mortgage business, then the reductions in the 
capital sums advanced have, as I have stated, so reduced the large 
majority of outstanding mortgage loans (upon which the investors’ 
money is. secured) that by far the greater bulk of mortgage securities 
is eliminated from any risk. 

As a natural result, the society’s reserves assume-a very real signi- 
ficance when compared with any possible loss. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





; - The Background to News from C —_, 
The 20th Century 


in the 


FAR EAST 


By P. H. B. KENT. 16s. net 


Mr. Kent is a former legal adviser to the Chinese 
Government, but he is strictly fair, too, to Japan in 
their excellent survey of recent events, changing 
ideals and future possibilities, Folder post free. 


Edward G A cial 
Maddox St We DL ondonW 
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_investing members entitled thereto. 








during the past twenty to twenty-five years, 
example, the contributions to income 7 a 1913, fy 
rates was about £178,000,000: Today the-figure js logy 


to £670,000,000. -- - : - ARTHUR W. kon 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RIsE IN METALS AND RUBBER. 
GREAT speculative activity in commodities, and especialy; 
Rubber and Tin, has contrasted during the past En 
general dullness in most departments of the Stock ~ 
Spectacular advances have taken place in Tin, which a 
time was over £300 per ton as compared with £216 g 
ago, and while the advance has been accompanied by 
speculation, there is no doubt that the basis of the rise isto 
found in large genuine demands, with great shortage ie 
metal. In the case of Rubber, toa, the present price of the 
commodity, which seems. likely to be maintained, SiVES a fine 
profit to practically all the rubber-producing companies, an{ 
although there is not a shortage of rubber such as that notj 
in some of thé metals, a considerable reduction in StOcks has 
aided the upward movement in price. The duliness of mix 


departments of the Stock Exchange can be attributed, in ij 


main, to Budget uncertainties and to a further factor refer 
to in a subsequent paragraph, namely, the effect of realisations 
of investment and other securities by Fr=sach investors fi 
exchange into: the new: French Loan. 
* * * aes 
FRENCH LOAN SUCCESS. 

Quite the outstanding feature of the past week has bey 
the great success which attended the French National Defene 
Loan in 4} per cents., issued at the price of 98, the Loan runnin, 
for a maximum period of sixty years, reduced to an average of 
forty years by an extensive Sinking Fund. So great was th 
success of the first portion of the Loan for the equivalent ¢j 


about £47,000,000 that the second portion was issued imnx. 


diately afterwards, bringing up the total Loan to the equivalen 
of about £77,000,000. To ensure the success of the operation 
special arrangements were made whereby holders could obtiy 
payment of coupons and principal in certain foreign currencie, 
and notably in dollars and sterling. This course was pursue! 
to encourage any who might still be timorous with regard 1 
the future of the Franc. How far the success of the Loan hai 
been accompanied by shipments of hoarded gold from here 
by realisations of securities bought in this market on Frend 


_account, it is impossible at present to say, but undoubtedly 


such realisations have been fairly extensive and have contribute 
to the dullness of our investment markets. If, however, th 
French Loan should be followed by a wise conduct of th 
National Finances in France, leading to a return of confidenc 
on the part of the French public, the whole movement is ox 
to be welcomed rather than otherwise. 

* * * x 

‘BUILDING SOCIEFY’S PROGRESS. 

At the annual meeting of the Huddersfield Building Sociey, 
held last week, the President, Mr. J. D. Eaton. Smith, wasak 
to report a further increase in all spheres of the Society 
activities. The assets.at the .end of last year amounted 0 
£13,730,908 as ccmpared with £13,247,378 in the previo 
year. Shareholders’ and Depositors’ accounts totaled 
£12,895,530, against £12,506,574, while the amount advanced 
to borrowers during the year was £2,005,979 compared wil 
£2,072,195 for the previous year. The profits for the yw 
enabled the Directors to declare a bonus of 1 per cent. tot 
The Reserve Ful 


now exceeds £500,000. 
* * * * 


THE BRITANNIC’S . PROGRESS. 


The latest report of the Britannic Assurance showed furthe 
progress achieved during the past year, the. total funds increasii 


by £1,858,465 to £27,687,738. ‘The total income for the yea 


excluding the General Branch, was also £224,000 higher 4 
£6,431,993. Both in the Ordinary and Industrial Brands 


there was an increase in the sums assured and in the Prem 


‘Income, while from the General Branch, where the whole# 


the business was re-insured, the balance to Profit and 
was £9,475 against £7,250. Inclusive of £123,295 brow 
in, the Ordinary Branch surplus disclosed was £510,628 


against a valuation surplus of £446,951, including £136) 


brought in a year ago. The bonus rate was repeated at {il 
per £100 assured and £40,000 was transferred to Invest 
Reserve. In the Industrial Branch the surplus was £774: 


(Continued on page 564.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 

LONDON BRICK COMPANY LTD. 


INCREASE IN DEMAND AND OUTPUT 
SuILDING ACTIVITY AND THE OUTLOOK 
"A BONUS ISSUE 


ae th ordinary general meeting of the London Brick 
ee ‘held on March 15th at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
& Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. ; 
Or Malcolm Stewart, Bt. (Chairman and one of the managing 
ane presided, and in the course of proposing the adoption of 
direct rt ‘and accounts paid a moving tribute te the late senior 
the 1ePOrt 2M on, his father, Sir Halley Stewart, and to his political 
deputy~ They had also, he said, sustained a further 


factions. 
eet og the death on Tuesday last of Mr. J. E. Hill, the other 


Chairman. 
~ meeting rose for a few moments as a token of respect to the 





memory th. 

san the Chairman said that following upon the creation 
iast year of a further 400,000 £1 Ordinary shares and the issue 
thereof of 200,000 shares, the authorised capital now stood: at 

2,000,000, of which there were unissued 200,000 Ordinary shares. 

A resolution would be submitted later at that meeting to authorise 
the directors to issue those 200,000 £1 Ordinary shares. To carry 
that out it was proposed to capitalise £200,000 of the balance standing 
to the credit of the profit and loss account as at December 31st, and 
jo distribute that sum amongst the Ordinary stockholders by the 
issue to them of one fully-paid share in respect of each £9 of 
Ordinary stock held. . 

When that operation was complete the authorised Ordinary capital 
would then be fully issued. The board felt that the strength of the 
balance-sheet, due to the exceptionally low prices at which the fixed 
assets stood in the books and to the strong liquid position, warranted 
the distribution of that portion of the profits which had been set 
aside in past years. Furthermore, the capitalisation of the company 
was low not only in relation to the value of the fixed assets but to 
their earning capacity. 

Sundry creditors and accrued charges at £250,433 showed an 
increase of £97,500 on last year’s figures, due partly tothe additional 
urchases of stores and materials necessitated by their increased 


production. 
COMPANY’S RESERVES. 

The reserve for taxation and contingencies had been strengthened 
by the addition of £20,000, and now stood at £320,000. A further 
{150,000 had been added to the general depreciation reserve account, 
an, ample provision, although £25,000 less than last year. The 
total of that reserve was thus brought up to £1,750,000. Of that 
sum it was recommended that £1,350,000 be applied in writing 
down the fixed assets and the balance of £400,000 transferred to 
general reserve. 

Turning to the credit side of the balance-sheet, additions capitalised 
during the year at cost amounted to £300,123, which compared 
with £117,467 in the previous year. ‘They had further added to 
the fixed assets £825,451 in respect of the works purchased from 
the Bedford Brick Company Limited, and of the fixed assets trans- 
ferred on the liquidation of the two subsidiary. companies. From 
the total of £3,450,000 they recommended there should be deducted 
the amount of £1,350,000 transferred from general depreciation 
feserve, SO as to arrive at the written down figure of £2,100,000, 
representing the directors’ valuation of those fixed assets. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, it would be noted that 
the profit on trading and dividends from subsidiary companies 
amounted to {557,769 and showed a decrease of £5,942, but that 
interest and dividends on investments at £33,294 showed an increase 
of £3,495. Those for the first time more than covered the amount 
required for the dividend on the preference stock. The total 
revenue of the company at £591,569 was down by £2,472. 

After placing £150,000 to general depreciation account and 
providing for the dividend on the 8 per cent. Preference stock the 
profits earned enabled the directors to recommend a final dividend 
on the Ordinary stock of 7} per cent., less tax, making 22} per cent. 
for the year. The sum of £1,044 remained to be added to the 
carry-forward, which would then amount to £275,511. 

NEw PRopwcts. 

When he last addressed the stockholders he had mentioned their 
entry into the manufacture of hollow flooring, partition blocks, 
and pipes by their own patented process. During the year they 
had Increased the plant for the manufacture of those products, 
whose quality was appreciated. 
~ Shortly they would place upon the market a further new product 


i a sand-facing brick, which, while comparable with the hand- | 


made article in appearance and performance, would be sold at a 
= only made possible by mechanical production in large quantities. 
ts production would make easier the architect’s task of designing 
4 pleasing small house at a low cost. Their rustic brick, introduced 
= had done much in that direction, and he was glad to say 
ro was a big and increasing demand for it, but they were desirous 
thei ing able to offer an alternative facing brick so as to increase 
cir range of those products. The new brick and the patent 
page which produced it were the result of several years’ study 
iad “4 problem by their technical. and engineering departments, 
al ere was already evidence that-it would find a ready demand 
— as 1t was made available to the trade. 
. With regard to the prospects for the current year, he was again 
to state that they anticipated a good demand for their products. 
€ report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Estate 


Duties 
by ssestalssineihs 


I THESE post-war years Estate 
Duty has become more productive to 
the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will: 


The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


There is, however, a way of escape 
for those who wish to pass on, 
unimpaired, the savings of a lifetime 
or inherited wealth. 


By means of a_ Prudential Life 
Assurance Policy the Fstate Duty, 
likely to be payable, can be provided 
by comparatively small yearly instal- 
ments. This method obviates also the 
probabilityof forced sales of land or 
securities. 

Also, arrangements may be made 
whereby the Duty can be paid direct 
to the Inland Revenue, out of the 
money due under the policy, BEFORE 
PROBATE IS OBTAINED. 

The completion of the coupon 
below commits you to nothing. But 
it may lead to peace of mind for 
yourself and the gratitude of those 
you wish to benefit. 


To 





The 


NAME... 


ADDRESS... 


S.P. 19.3.37 oh eke 3 Bh? 





Dane af DOG cn 


PRUDENTIAL — ASSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 


I desire’ particulars of a Whole. Life Policy 
which will-ensure- the payment at death of 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 





(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


FURTHER EXPANSION | 





THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 





Tue seventh ordinary general meeting of the: Lancashire Steel 
Corporation Limited, was held on March 17th, at 34 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. John E. James (the Chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: The earnings of the Corporation and- its wholly-owned 
subsidiary companies for the year under review amounted to 
£548,204, r:presenting- an increase over the earnings of the previous 
vear of £91,433. In view of the substantial increases in costs of 
raw materials which have taken place during the year, increases 
which have not been paralleled by advances of corresponding amounts 
in realised prices of finished steel,-I think you will regard this as a 
satisfactory achievement. 


The net profit for the year, together with the balance brought 
forward from the previous year, amounts to £462,846, from which 
falls to be deducted the liability of the companies in the group in 
respect of income tax. Two further appropriations of profits have 
been made—one of £20,000 being a reserve against possible future 
fluctuations in values of raw materials, which your directors con- 
sider advisable in view of the present high levels of costs of raw 
materials and correspondingly high costs of semi-finished and finished 
steel. The remaining appropriation of £25,000 has been transferred 
to general reserve. 


The board recommends a final dividend of 2}? per cent. (making 
54 per cent. for the year) on the 54 per cent. non-cumulative redeem- 
able second preference shares, and a final dividend of 34 per cent. 
(making 5 per cent. for the year).on the ordinary shares. 


ROLLING MILL PLANT AT Corby. 


I am glad to have this opportunity of affording the shareholders 
information regarding the agreement between Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Ltd., and the Corporation relating to the construction of rolling mill 
plant at Corby. This important development is one in which both 
companies will participate, the semi-finished materials for use in 
the rolling mill being supplied from the Corby works of Stewarts 
and Lloyds, while the Corporation will control the manufacture of 
the products. The lease of a site has been entered into and it is 
hoped that a portion of the plant will be in operation during the 
present year. 


The agreement also contains a provision whereby the Corporation 
undertakes to use at its rolling mill plants at Irlam and Warrington 
a yearly tonnage of steel to be supplied from the Corby works, 
thus enlarging the scope of your Corporation’s activities in Lan- 
cashire. Your directors are confident that the agreement will be 
to the advantage of both companies. 


In my speech to the shareholders at the last ordinary general 
meeting, I referred to the establishment of a scheme of central 
selling in the coal industry which came into operation during the 
previous year, and expressed anxiety regarding the possible effect 
of resulting increases in prices-of raw-materials. During the past 
year prices of many raw materials, including coal, have risen sub- 
stantially, and I feel it incumbent on me to repeat my view that, 
should prices continue to advance, the situation is one ‘which, in 
time, must be regarded as holding the possibility of serious con- 
sequences for industry in this country. 


- The production of the Corporation and its subsidiary companies 
during the year 1936 was higher than that attained in any year since 
the formation of the merger, and although the existing uncertainty 
makes it more difficult than in ordinary times to forecast what may 
eventuate during the remaining months of 1937, I am glad to tell 
you that the production and profits up to the present time are as 


7 


satisfactory as for the similar period of 1936... 


Export POSITION. 


The results shown by the Corporation for the past year are a 
reflection of the prosperity of the steel industry as.a whole. During 
1936 the output of steel ingots and castings in the United Kingdom 
was 11,698,206 tons, a record in production, and 1,839,500 tons in 
excess of the output for 1935, which, in itself, was a record. - I feel 
bound, ‘however, to comment again on the’position of the industry 
in relation to iron and steel exports. Despite this increased output 
our exports, for the year’ 1936 amounted only to 2,236,600 tons, 
which was ‘approximately: 135,000 tons’ less than for the previous 
year. I do not think we can regard the iron and steel industry in 
this country as established on a, permanently prosperous and satis- 
factory basis until the tonnage of exports shows a very substantial 
increase over that ‘enjoyed last year, and I should welcome any 
step which might be taken with a view to bringing about an improve- 
ment in this connexion. 

I had hoped that the conclusion of the Currency Agreement in 
the autumn of last year between Great Britain, France and the 
United States of America would have stimulated the flow of inter- 
national trade, but while it may be premature to attempt to assess 
the effect of the Agreement, up to the present time the results have 
been disappointing. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 562.) 
including £135,508 brought forward an 
ferred to Investment Ae a sum of easy. tran, 
year ago) was set aside for policyholders. The prem et 
scheme, which expires this month, is to be continy aes 
further two years. for g 





* * * *. 


ioe oe RISING Exports. 
e outstanding feature of the Foreign Trad 
the month of February was the wien impeomaal ie 
Exports. For January the excess of Imports over " 
was over £31,000,000, but for February the excess Was 
£26,000,000. On the other hand, as compared with Feb 
of last year, the exces; of Imports still shows a subnets 
increase of £4,645,000._ The improvement in the trade cee 
for February was largely due to a substantial increase in 
re-export trade, especially in our exports of wool and hides = 
~ x & : 
BANKING IN INDIA. 

The report of the Mercantile Bank of India for 1936 show; 
considerable improvement in general results, for the net Prof 
is £181,732 against £174,266 in the previous year, Th 
dividend is maintained at 12 per cent. on all three Classes of 
shares, and after placing £12,000 to Pensions Fund and £25,00 
to Contingencies, as before, £20,000 is written off Premise 
against only £10,000 last year. ‘The balance-sheet shows; 
material increase in the Deposits. 

*x * * * 
LoNnDON LiFE PROFITS. 

The figures of the London Life Association for last year 
make a good showing, while a feature of the statement js tk 
low expense ratio disclosed, being only £5 §s. 8d. per cent, of 
the premiums. The new business for the year of £2,7019y 
is rather less than for the previous year, the whole of the redy. 
tion being under the non-participating classes. Evidently tk 
good bonus record attracted still more business under the r. 
versionary bonus and reduction of premium classes. Th 
funds increased by £786,000 and the net rate earned op 
the valuation liability was £4 3s. 11d..per cent. 

* * * _o* 


Hupson’s Bay RECOVERY. 

The shareholders of the Hudson’s Bay Company may k 
congratulated on the progress which is being achieved, The 
latest report states that the net profits for the past yea 
emounted to £226,695, after charging depreciation of £150,000, 
It is now proposed to discharge all arrears of dividend on the 
Preference capital, although the dividend has been in arrex 
as from June 30th, 1930. This will cost £350,700, leaving 
£33,211 to be carried forward. On the basis of the het profit 
shown in the financial statement, it would appear that las 
year’s earnings, if they had not been required to cover the 
arrears of Preference dividend, would have represented approx- 
mately 9 per cent. on the Ordinary capital. This is a wonderful 
recovery from the position of a few years ago. 

* * * * 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 

At the recent annual meeting of the London Brick Company, 
Limited, Sir Malcolm Stewart, the chairman, made som 
interesting comments on the general outlook for the building 
industry, pointing out, among other things, that the slight 
falling off in house construction by private enterprise in th 
South had been offset by the increase in Government-assisted 
housing. Outside London and the Southern Areas, siid 
Sir Malcolm, there has been increased building activity. At 
the end of the meeting the capitalisation of £200,000 of u 
divided profits and the distribution of a bonus issue of om 
new share for évery £9 of stock held were approved. Dury 
the proceedings the chairman paid a tribute to the late deput- 
chairman, Sir Harry Stewart (his father), Sir Malcolm reminding 
shareholders of the company’s early days and of the conditions 
then ruling. A. Wee 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... sta Gee ws an ass £ 4,500,000 

Reserve Fund as ais £2,475, 
Currency Reserve S48 sto ae ce oa £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued. and banking business of ¢¥ 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the raed 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods recel¥ 
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COMPANY MEETING 
EQUITY AND 





LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
- SOCIETY -. 


SIR DENNIS HERBERT’S ADDRESS 


THE annual general meeting of the Equity and Law Life Assurance 
Society was held on March 16th, at 18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Dennis Herbert, K.B.E., M.P. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: Our total gross new life business 
was 1,947 policies against 1,756, for a total amount of £5,144,660 
against £4,655,332, the annual premiums amounting to £121,145 
against £120,203, and the single premiums to £1,292,355 against 
£1,020,367. The net new life business amounted to £4,658,909 
against £3,931,322. ~ 

The sinking fund, business was 150 policies against 74, for 
£4:794,254 against £997,012, thus making a total net new life and 
sinking fund business of £9,453,163 against £4,928,334. The number 
of immediate annuities granted was 1,855 against 1,761, for annual 
sums amounting to £208,046 against £200,833, the consideration 
received being £2,510,226 against £2,398,634. 

The total amount of assurances in force at the end of the year was 
£34,907,760 against £27,585,957. The immediate annuities in 
force were £817,785 per annum against £628,950 per annum. All 
these figures, it will be observed, show increases on the preceding 
year, and all of them are record figures in the Society’s history. 
Our total funds at the end of 1936 amounted to £24,935,078 against 
£20,977,583 for the previous year, and the total is now well over 
£25,000,000. The net rate of interest earned was £4 8s. 6d. against 
£4 7s. for the previous year, and £4 7s. 9d. for the average of the 
quinquennium ending December 3Ist, 1934. 

- I turn to the investment of our funds; now amounting; as I have 
told you, to over £25,000,000, according to book value. ‘The question 
of distribution of our funds in different types of investment was-the 
subject of an editorial note on -our-accounts in. one of the important 
financial papers:a few days ago; that note, though of a generally 
complimentary nature, ended with a passage introduced by a “ but,” 
to the effect that our investments in ordinary stocks and shares had 
risen steeply to a figure of approximately £ 4,600,000. 

As regards the Equity and Law Investment Trust Co., Ltd., the 
issued capital at December 31st last was 100,000 shares of £1 each, 
which were issued to the Society, 1s. paid, at a premium of £1, 
thus providing total cash funds of £105,000... The dividend paid 
by the company for the year ending September 29th last was Is. 3d. 
per share, free of tax, against 1s. 14d. per share, less tax, for the 
previous period of 16 months from the formation of the company ; 
this is equivalent to 7.8 per cent. gross on the cash capital subscribed 
by the Society. 

The report and accounts were adopted., ‘ 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability. of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except. in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commercial 
and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued—available 
throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for Collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application, 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BUMPUS 477 OXFORD ST 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

















Plan your holidays in- advance, tell: us 
where you are going, and we will sug- 
gest the best maps, guides and books. 





MAYFAIR 3601. 



























ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
for over 140 vears. It keeps the 
hair in perfect condition, impafis 
to it a lovely glossimess and long 
and baldness. 


delays thinning 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
||} Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- & 10/6 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD. 
22 LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AV., LONDON, E.C. ?. 
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‘A BUNCAUGU OR HOUSE REQUIRED FOR 
AUGUST.—Near sea preferable. 
Good sanitation necessary. 
Write stating accommodation and terms. 
Excellent references given.—Box 1250. 








PERSONAL 


LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of ail sizes, 
particularly men’s, urgently needed by the poor 
among whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal 
Green. Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. Percy INESON, 
East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromiley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








STHMA.—20 years of successful treatment 
Natural Methods. Read ASTHMA by E. 
SEYFANG and L. A. Pete. (Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 


by 
c. 





ALDNESS.—A medical discovery re-grows new 
hair. Meédically recommended.—Write to THE 
LasoraTorics (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1 





IABETICS.—Budapest specialist’s report on pre- 
ventive treatment without injections.—D1ABE- 
TYLIN Co., Kingston, Surrey. 





URCOMB, W. E.. now assists R. {. Davies, 123 
_ New Bond Street, W.1r. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purposes. and purchasing for cash works 
of art, furniture; jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see “* A 
Lady ” opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday, Mayfair 2437 or Hurcomb. Hillside 4666. 





ADY wishes to attend Conference or Vacation 
Cours: Easter week-end. Preferably of Socio- 
logical interest.—Box A. 682. 





pg ee cultured German family re- 
ceives ruests.—STEPHENSON. Burgh Hall. Lincs. 


Bh 





N Quantock Hills, Somerset, facing due South ; 
one guest received by trained nurse.—Apply, 
Coombe Cottage. Plainsfield, Bridgewater. 





AFFA ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 158. 3; 150 
bs o large, 16s. 6d. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
0., 


TD., Imperial House, South Street, E.C.2. 





ROFESSOR rests at close of Session, 
And smokes TOM LONG—his main “ profession.” 





OSE interested in the Lite and Work ot Rudyard 
Kipling should get into touch with THE KIPLING 
Society 43 South Molton Street, London. W. 1 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


a 





ee Author and Editor seeks part or 
‘4 whole-time work, publishing, sub-editing, or in 
any literary, journalistic or secretarial capacity. Ex- 
ceptional references. Circumstances compel him 





slightly to augment his income.—Box A.681, The 
Spectator. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the Post of DIRECTOR 
OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. Minimum stipend 
£600 per annum. Duties to commence September 
29th, 1937.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be 
sent not later than April 20th. 1937. 


9 haaldaciacan she OF ABERDEEN. 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 





The University Court will shortly proceed to the 
Appointment of a Lecturer in the German Department. 

Phe salary proposed is £400. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office 
are requested to lodge their names with the Secretary 
to the University on or before April 15th, 1937. 

The conditions of appointment and form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 
The University, Aberdeen. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


{aera COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH 
} WEST OF ENGLAND. 
EXETER. 





Preparation for London Degrees. Residential: 4 Men’s, 
2 Women’s Halls. 140 acres Campus: all games. Charges 


inclusive, £85 to 4.105 yearly. 
TEN OPEN ENTRAN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two of £100 yearly and eight of £80 offered at 
forthcoming Scholarship Examination, Y 31st, 1937, 
and following days. Normal tenure three years. 
Many other Scholarships and Exhibitions. ntry 


All Winter 


through breathing 
| P: 


INHALANT 
"I have been subject to 
chronic nasal catarrh. A 
friend recommended Vapex. 
I was surprised at the im- 
mediate relief ... and have 
gone through the winter with- 
out my usual cold.”’ 


A. C., Cheam. 





Vapex soothes, cleanses, and 
protects the nose and throat. 
Breathe the vapour— it clears 
the head and kills the germs. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 





SS ea 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ASDAILE. 


4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDI 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOCH BURGH. 
; from 10 to 18 years, GIRLs 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. 
Thorough General Education, All Gate) 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing ‘Fie 





For Prospectus apply L. G. i : 
Clerk to the Goleman os ieee BCA. 


elville Street, Edin, : 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— 

H on individual lines for girls froas roe a 
fields, park, woodland °93 acres Riding, Bei res 
Girls are prepared for usuai exam.nations Pete a) 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, the 
Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.g An, 


ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOGRT 
(BOURNEMOUTH HIGH ScHOoL 4 nd TH, 
Chairman o1 Governors: The Right Rey. ‘ 
KarneY, D.D., Bishop of Southampton, ~ | 
Headmistress: Miss C. F. Stocks, MA, 
TWO BOARDERS’ ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS of £60 and one or more EXHIBITIONS yi 
be awarded on the results of an examination to be ha 
J, vie s90y, fet Pee to she Schost in September 
e value of the itions wi evidence 
A —— oven 4 — 
ndidates must under 14 on Jui 
of entry April rath 4 on July rst. Last day 
or particulars apply to Miss C, F, 
Headmistress, Talbot Heath, Rothesay 4 ees 
mouth. 











ic, 

HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY, 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recogniss} 

by Board of Education. | This well-known Scho ie 
irls now occupies Modern premises in moy, 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examination 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard, 4j 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


ractical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
course £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


SE. COURSE for those who are not quite 
, ready for work. Any length given, our only object 
to make sure that students are ready to cope with 
the exceptionally promising openings which abound 
at this rey ms | to SECRETARY, Appointments 
Department, Central Bureau, $4 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 











| Sl FR Co 2.8 6 2 

(UNIvERsITy OF LONDON). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C, 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science 
and Laws. Courses in Classical French, English, 
German and Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. 
— to Non-University Students. Studentships to the 
value of over £800 are awarded annually to students of 
the College. Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus 
free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





.O., Consular, Home Civil, 1.C.S., Taxes Advice 
given without fee or obligation. 
SPECIAL EASTER VACATION COURSE. 
Early application is requested. 


DAVIKES’S 
HOLLAND PARK, W. II. 


Sussex HOUSE, 1 
3 Squash Court. 


Park 4414 
Garden. 


Restaurant. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical cong 4 educated girls and 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student 

Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 

Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply. 46 Grosvenor Place. S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151. 


M®83 HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR CE, S.W.1. 
Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster, 
Se St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 
BG. 














PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics... The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 








vloses May gth. 1937. For particulars apply REGISTRAR. 


apply SECRETARY, 


Entire charge if desired. Illustrated 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. il 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th and on June rst and 2nd for the award of th 
following SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS: 
Four Open Scholarships of £100 a year ; six of between 
£25 and £75 a year.—Further information may be 
obtained from the Bursar. 





: HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, NW. 


An examination will be held on May 3r1st (pr. 
liminary) at candidates’ own Schools* and 10th 
to 12th (final) at Mill Hill, when several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
to candidates who are over 13 and under 14 on April 1st, 


1937- 

About eight Scholarships are offered varying. from 
£100 to £60 p.a., and two of the fixed value of {80 pa 
Ministerial Exhibitions of the value of £100 pa 
are also offered for the sons of Ministers. Candidates 
who do not win Scholarships may be accepted for 
admission to the School without further examination, 
provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information and application forms, 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 7. 

*(A boy may on the recommendation of his Head- 
master, be excused the Preliminary Examination if 
the date ot this clashes with any other Examination) 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP 
©» EXAMINATION will be held on June rst, 2nd and 
3rd, 1937. Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 
and several Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons 
of Clergy and Close Exhibitions of fre for sons of 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal rines, active 
and retired.—Further information may be obtained from 
the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





WOR T B SCHOOL, 
NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


os 





Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quaker) 


Headmaster ; W. A. Cooper, M.A., M.Sc. 
Headmistrtss: Helen M. Neatsy, M.A. 


Good general education up to Higher School Certificate 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields, 
covered swimming bath. 


Fees moderate. 


and 
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CHOOLS ging to 
F FRIENDS. (QUAKERS) 
SOCIETY OGREAT B 


numbers, 
twigs’ SECOND 


ee aanett, pony on Friend Fees). 
ARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
School, = aera ++ 199: 9-18: £110 
School, ¥: es » 145: 12-19: £165 
Southam Schodh ve Reading 1 150: 12-19: £189 
CONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 


GRRLS SET nr. Pontefract .. 172: 9-18: £110] 
t School, York .. we 1182 13-19: £153 
‘QOEDUCATIONAL SI ae BOARDING 
School, —- Vauks. 150: 9-17: £81 
Fras Schools Ce fron. Walden 
A, Safiton - > 202: 10-18: £99 
“Wa en, 
pasa Sco Saffron ag, 710: ¥ 
School, Winscombe, Somerset 150: 10-18: £123 
Sioa > School, Wigton, Cumb. 104: 7-17: £82 Is, 


IONAL “ MODERN ” BOARDING 
(0-EDUCAT. hee. 


Friends’ School, ford, nr. iiees 158: 10-17: £81 
Nigguipes Friends Ehicaton 


SCHOOL, or to SECRETARY. 
Panty ‘Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
= 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 











—__—_—_——— 


S FOR BOYS-AND. GIRLS. 
goHo GtifoRs FOR ALL. EXAMS. 


Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
a The age of the pupil, district preferred 


rough idea of fees should be given. 
j. neat IN, er Agents, 143 Cannon 
be) endo, 


E.C. 4. Tele.: Mansion House 5053. 














—_ TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


on wee 
ARN. money writing tiny sentiments..56 English 
and American. firms waiting. Details free.— 
Sanss\Senvice, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 








] ITERARY Typewte. » Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1.000. —Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
G tsoconsidered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—Prrer DEREK L1D., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 





NGS, Poems, &c., wanted for Broadcasting. Am2-~ 
bh) teurs’ works. considered. Good royalties.—EuRO- 
puAN BROADCASTING SERVICES, 197 Victoria St., London. 





FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free ie: 
Institue (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate. W. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





+4 CASH bt byl give the HIGHEST 
RICES OBTAINAB for your REVIEW 
COPIES. —T.J. GASTON s6Steand. W.C.2(Tem.3048) 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| ipa CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
7-Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night. or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly—Vict.3347. 





ITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c 
water, Suites 24 new rooms with radiators AAA. 
RA.C Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager 





INBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
aCrescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest ” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTH- 
ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
Electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. us. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





reap. -—Conway Private Hotel, The Avenue, 
Close sea; H. and C. all rooms. Tennis court. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R. x A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
> W. I. 


in English Country 





GURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY. — 
ly for List “ S,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
ir” Taist ” Prodential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 




















. . this year 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains ‘a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of com- 
fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for Eastern conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
dow or porthole. Spacious public 
reoms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 


Regular Passenger Service to 
CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN & 
LOURENCO MARQUES. 

First Class Only 





£40 
CAPETOWN 
DURBAN 






Book your passage by 


ELLERMANE 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 





DN ame ho ree are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN 

AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
arrange prompt advances on Reversicns or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding’ 4} per cent. net interest. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL. Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





H*‘¥2 you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) _ insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by. ‘Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions. $% for 13. 











74% fot 26 and 10% for §2. 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
“END FOR 


YFITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel. 
By post 3s. 4d.. 5s. r1od., 8s. 7d 
trom 
MACKTIE’S 
108 Princes Strect.. Edinburgh. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 




















104-6, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Avenue 9340. 
CINEMAS 
CADEM Y Gc FN EM A 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


PAULA WESSELY 
in her greatest dramatic. triumph in 
“ERNTE.” (Harvest)—“ Die Julika ”»—(U). 








PUBLICATIONS 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

‘4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

East End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— The Rev. 

Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Read, 
Stepney, E. 1 








URGENT 
MESSAGE! 


WILL MR. AUGUSTUS 
BROWNE, LAST HEARD OF 
AS THINKING OF TAKING 
HIS CAR ABROAD, COM- 
MUNICATE. AT ONCE WITH 
AUTOCHEQUES, 33E 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
S.W.1 (REGENT 2142), 
WHERE HE WILL FIND A 
BROCHURE SHOWING HOW 
CONTINENTAL MOTORING 
CAN BE SIMPLIFIED BY A 
SYSTEM WHICH SAVES A 
GREAT DEAL OF EXPENSE. 
AND AN ENORMOUS 
AMOUNT OF TROUBLE. 





Warwick CLUBLTD. (21 St.George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. wkly : with 
dinner 6s, 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BGURNEMOUTH—Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN wAeee AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCE 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean). SFUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK—(Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD—(Lanark). —GRAWEORD. 
CRIEFF—(Perths).—STRATHEARN 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks..—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GLASGOW.—MORDP’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—F a & PELICAN 
HARROGATE. eee IRN HYDRO. 

RLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

HASLEMERE. WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


’ 


—QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLP 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths). oe TH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths). -LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE aggihine)- —LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., WwW I 
—DE VERE, Kensingten W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C. r. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FO LEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH —BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL a 
PORTREE (Isle ot Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. pe Bay & Linxs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA ¥. 
ST ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall.—TREGENNA yr E. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SCARBOROUGH.— BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks..—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURX(nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA(Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.). ca tedpenmans nen —BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CAST 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopstetgnten. .—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT 
mie 9 ae COURT PRIVATE. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.}—GROVE HALL. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Cuckoo Narrow 


By THOMAS THOMPSON 


“IT take off my hat to Mr. T. Thompson. His ‘ Cuckoo Narrow’ contains more authentic, honest 
stuff to the square inch than a whole haystack of Bloomsbury masterpieces.” —H. E. BaTEs in The 


Morning Post. 


Palestine 


at the Crossroads 


By ERNEST MAIN 


The age-old difficulties between Jew and 
Arab, Jacob and Esau, have not yet been 
composed. Here is an analysis of this 
intensely difficult situation and of British 
policy in Palestine. Ready on Tuesday. 

7s. 6d. net 


The Other Man’s Job 


By E. P. LEIGH-BENNETT 


Mr. Leigh-Bennett is well-known for his 
knack of being able to describe the other 
man’s job. Here he is at work on a variety 
of scenes, afloat and ashore, at home and 
abroad, by day and by night. Ready on 
Tuesday. 10s. 6d. net 


Christianity— 
Right or Left? 
By KENNETH INGRAM 


Which way will religion move in the world 
crisis? Will it rally to side of the old or 
the new—Right or Left? An answer to this 
vital question is provided in these pages. 

6s. net 


7s. 6d. net 


The Struggle 


for the Pacific 
By G. BIENSTOCK 


The author is an authority on Far Eastern 
affairs, and in this book—for which he has 
drawn upon documents inaccessible to most 
investigators—he explains difficulties which 
might soon lead to a Russo-Japanese war. 
With Maps. 12s. 6d. net 


Prison from Within 
By RICHMOND HARVEY 


An intimate and vivid account of experiences 
in a first offenders’ penal establishment. The 
entertaining sketches of prison characters are 
incidental to the author’s main point—to 
expose the stupidity of present-day prison 
methods. Ready on Tuesday. 7s. 6d. net 


The Gnosis or Ancient 
Wisdom in the 


Christian Scriptures 
By WILLIAM KINGSLAND 


This last work of an author whose books are 
widely known among students of mysticism 
was completed just before his death in 1936. 
It is an important contribution to the history 
of religion. Ready on Tuesday. 10s. 6d. net 


The Sacred Bee 


By HILDA RANSOME 


“The bee in the world’s religion, superstition and literature concerns Miss Ransome. . . . She 


deals with fascinating customs... and... curious beliefs.”—Morning Post. 
g ig 


I2s. 6d. net 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C. I 


1937 
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